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CHAPTER V. 

Situation^ boundariesy extent^ and civil divisions of the 
county of Antrim.^-'Description of the town of Lis- 
bum. — Battle fought there in 1641. — Brief account of 
Doctor Jeremiah Taylor. — Seats in the vicinity of Lis-' 
bum described. — Village of Lambeg. — Description of 
the Hertford estate. — Specimen of seats on that beaU" 
tiful section of the great northern roady which opens d 
communication between lAsbum and Belfast. 

-Ihe county of Antrim is a maritime county, 
which presents a considerable line of coast to the 
northern ocean and to the Irish channel. — ^By the 
former it is bounded to the north, and by the 
latter to the east— The lough, or bay of Belfast, 
and the river Lagan, form its limits to the south- 
east, dividing it from the county of Down, as far 
to the south as Spencer's bridge. — ^To the south- 
west it has the same county, which, running to a 
poi^t, meets Lough Neagh at Shanport.-^To the 
west it has the winding shores ofLoughNeagtand 
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2 IRELAND. 

Lough Beg, until it meets the river Bann^ issuing 
from the latter; firom thence this river (taking a 
northerly course^ inclining to the west) separates 
Antrim from Londonderry, and, with the liberties 
of Coleraine, completes its circuit 

Extent 

The county of Antrim l^es between 54° 26' and 
55"" 12^1 6^' north latitude: its greatest length is 
from Bengore head north, to Spencer's bridge 
south, and is, according to Mr. Lendrick's map, 
41f Irish miles. • Its greatest breadth, from the 
Gobbins, east, to Island Reagh Toome, west, is 
about 24 miles. — ^The superficial contents, from the 
same authority, are 420,999 Irish acres. 

Civil divisions. 



This county contains eight baronies : their con 


tents, in Irish acres, are as i 


bllow : — 




Irish acres. 


Barony of Dunluce - - 


- 56,320 


Carey - - - 


- 45,360 


Kilconway ^ 


- 38,569 


Glenarm - - 


- 50,240 


Toome - - - 


- 48,160 


Antrim - - 


- 67,520 


Belfast- - 


- 65,920 


Masserene - 


- 48,910 


Total 


.-420,999 



According to theae divisions^ all taxes upon 
ike ooimiy at large are apportioned* 
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COUNTY OP ANTBIM. $ 

In tha ancient dirisions of Ireland^ that part of 
tiie county of Antrim towards the south and south- 
west, was denominated Dalaradia; the western 
and north-western ports were named Dalrieda ; 
and the name of the! whole is said to have been 
Andrium, or Endruim ; that is, ^^ The habitation 
upon the waters/' — ^From that word, without 
much etymological violence, the name of Antrim 
might have been derived. 

Hie minor civil divisions are, half baronies^ 
constablewicks, and townlands^-^This last divi« 
sion must have been of a very early date *, for 
the names are nearly all Irish, and expressive 
of the qualities of the land, or descriptive of 
some circumstance that relates to them. — ^Many 
of the names still remain, and give a kind 
of vague denomination to parts of the country ; 
but they have no exact definition as to any county 
regulations. — ^Plough-lands were instituted in the 
l*eign of Philip and Mary; according to them^ 
certain taxes were paid. — They were rated at 
100 acres; but this division has no longer an 
existence in our civil records* 

Tour and survey of the county of Antrim. 

From Hillsborough (by the great coast^road 
still) we pursued our course to Belfast, the prin« 
cipal commercial town of Ulster, (and as eminent 
for beauty as for commerce) through Lisburn, (a 
town that possesses many attractions for thcr 
stranger) and which we beg to have the honour 
of iutroducing to his uotwt, w a ptoce where he 

b2 
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win spend a few days with great pleasure, in his 
progress from Dublin to Belfast. 

» 

lAsbum (on the Marquis of Hertford'^ estate). 

' This town is situated in the barony of Mas- 
sarene^ on the river Lagan, (which separates it 
from the county of Down) and is probably 
the handsomest inland " town in Ulster. — ^It ex* 
ceeds Antrim, the shire-town of this county, 
in "its trade; it contains an immensely larger 
population, a people more wealthy, and, in the 
beauty of its aspect, there is no competition be- 
tween them. — Lisburn returns one member to 
parliament, since the legislative union. — ^It is a 
market, fair, and post-town ; is very considerable 
in the [fine lawn and linen trade, and has been 
long distinguished as the seat of one of the most 
eminent diaper and damask manufactories in the 
world. — Goods are here finished for several of the 
prowned heads and most eminent men of Europe, 
with all those devices drawn in the loom, which 
are emblematic of their rank and achievements. — 
This is a new kind of type for the celebration of 
events; and the manufacturers, being also print- 
ers and publishers of these works, give additional 
celebrity to their name. — Indeed, as printers 
and publishers in damask folio, the Messrs. Coul- 
son rank among the first artists in the world ; but, 
to their customers, we presume, must be attri- 
buted the merit of the composition of those his- 
tories, which they publish in such neat editions. 
, But Lisburn is not dependent, for its celebrity, 
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ttpon mete works of art : it is distinguished ast 
having been for some time the theatre of a geniud 
that has since raised its beam in all the refuU 
gence of wUd Irish talent upon the republic of 
letters. — Conformable to the usual intelligence of 
country towns, and that sickening pride by which 
their paltry distinctions are maintained^ this star 
of the emerald isle is said to have been unnoticed 
aAd unknown at Lisburn, (from whence we infer^, 
that our brother drapers of that town, in their 
devotion to the loom, have forgotten the science 
of astrology.) — To use the expression of a faceti-i 
ous inhabitant of Lisburn, (who spoke without a 
figure^ concerning the visit of this fair genius to 
Ulster, and her opinion of its inhabitants) — ^^ She 
came a stranger amongst us,'' said the wit, ^^ and 
we thought to have parted with her as such, but 
she would not let us/' — ^It seems not, since she 
used the privilege of an old acquaintance, to tell 
you her opinion of your character. — " The people 
of the north," said this talented lady (as the 
story proceeded), ^^ by the cpuntry of their resi- 
dence are Irish ; by, their religion, and the country 
of their forefathers, they are Scotch ; but, by their 
character and actions, they are neither one nor 
the other, — ^They are destitute of the generous 
hospitality of the native Irish, and appear to be 
wholly swallowed up in the vortex of their trade* 
— ^They are destitute of the literary taste and 
acquirements of the Scotch nation, having that 
kind" of information only which can be rendered 
p^eful in the pursuit of gain/'*— Such, we have 
j^^ard^, was the opinion of this lady^ whose towf 
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in tke north of Ireland^ was not attended with aM' 
that ii^lat, with which Fortune, in a fit of justice, 
has since thought proper to crown her talents- 
talents (in defiance of the English reviews) that' 
are now acknowledged to confer a distinguished 
honour upon the country which produced them. — 
A tour in humble life would, howevei^, so far as 

• 

country towns are concerned, have been attended 
with similar marks of distinction in any other 
nation, (for mankind have not yet learned to place 
naked merit in its true nieke) — Could the lady in 
question have exchanged her talents for a title and 
a suite in livery, her personal attendants in a 
moreftrfunate tour through the repubUe qfletterSy 
it is probable her reception (even in enlightened 
Lisburn) would have been more fiattermg; but, as 
the world is now constituted, those days of patri- 
archal simplicity, when man was regarded for his 
own sake; or those of Roman or Spartan virtue, 
when talent and the love of country were the only 
passports to distinction, are riot likiely sooii to return 
•—no, not even in this brave and generous land ! 

We understand that much attention has been 
paid, by the ladies of this town, to the interests 
of education, but chiefly by those of the Hancoekr 
fiimily, whose unremitting attention to this im- 
portant instrument of civilisation, and we have 
no doubt, to other publib charities, is deserving 
the imitation of their country. — We wish the Irishr 
ladiea^ generalhf^ would take up a peasantry imn 
provement society, embracing within its circle 
aK the wants of their parish. — ^We fear, without 
iftem, it will never become jfe«fe'(W»&fe;aiMl we 
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are sure fhat^ sepamte from them^ \tM dniies will 
never be faithfully and aniirei'Mlly perforated. 

Being desirons to render this work an accurate 
portrait o{ the country^ and consequently^ in our 
history of eaeh district^ to preserve a record of its 
public inen^ it becomes our duty to notice the 
name of John Hancock^ a natire of this town^ 
who has long distinguished himself as one of its 
active and useful citizens^ and who^ some years 
since^ addressed himself to the Irish public^ in a 
course of essays^ ^tplanafory of his views of 
religious and moral truth. 

VitrudhUmdy lAsbum. 

This is a small patch of ground^ comprehend- 
ing nearly three acres^ in the immediate vicinity 
of tiie town^ on which an extensive vitriol manu* 
factory has been erected by Messrs. Conyngham 
and Gregg^ and which was the property of Dr. 
Orawford^ when we visited that place in 1817.— -It 
furnishes employment to about twenty bauds ; and 
notwithstanding the depression under which most 
branches of trade then laboured^ this establisln 
aaent was advancing in the quantity of its manu- 
facture ; a pretty concluinve argument of the sa* 
tiirisictian derived by the bleachers of this district 
from the quality of its add. 

Lisbum stands on a position considerably ele* 
vated above the I>ublin road^ from which you 
aaeend to it by a most i^ep and fatiguing hill.-*-^ 
The country around it is highly improved ; but> 
n the *direeti0ii of Beliist^ it is one continued 

«hifii of pkmlatioii benfuty^'-^We Ibi&l; it \b 
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scarcely possible to bring any country to a state 
of higher perfection than this district of Antrim* 
A minute description of all the works of art and 
nature^ which combine to produce this perfec- 
jtion, would be incompatible with the limits of 
a sheet; but^ when the reader presents to his 
imagination a magnificent landscape, bounded in 
iront by ihe Belfast mountains, watered by the 
|riyer Lagan, besprinkled with beautiful villas, 
bleach-yards upon the mountain side^ glistening 
in the dancing ray; cottages, white as snow, 
with cropped hedges, inclosing gardens bending 
under the weight of their productions; vallies 
teeming with the gifts of Ceres, and all in full 
yiew of the traveller, over a charming road, which 
passes through demesnes and villas of incompa- 
rable beauty; forming one continued chain of 
rich plantation from Lisburn to Belfast, he will 
have formed some idea of the country, to whoeq 
peitural and artificial history we are now intro* 
ducing him. 

The road we have just noticed is the last and 
most beautiful section of the grand coast road, to 
which we alluded in our survey of Pownshire, as 
opening a communication between the portsr of 
Dublin and Belfast, and on which Lisburn stands, 
73 miles north of Dublin, and seven south of 
Belfast 

This town, which for size and population Is 
now the second town in the county of Antrim^ 
was, in thq reign of Elizabeth, only a sms^l vil- 
lage, and, ^t that tim^, called Lis^^egarvey. Tim 
original prpprietor i)f th^ tecritory of KUultagh^ 
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in which it stttiidcr^ was an O'Neil of. ibt, Tjrrone 
family. — ^In the reign of James h Sir Fulk Gon-*^ 
way obtained a grant of it. — ^He induced a num*» 
ber of English and Welsh families to settle there» 
From a plan of the town taken^ it is thought^ some 
time in that reign^ and preserved in the Marquit 
of Hertford's office^ it appears^ that there were 
then 63 tenements in the place^ besides the cailrtle« 
From this plan it is evident^ that the centre of the 
town (all that was then in existence) has under«t 
gone but little alteration in shape^ except what 
has been occasioned by the buildings near the 
market-house ; nor^ for many years after^ does it 
seem to have made soiy great progress ; for> in 
1635^ it is thus described by an English tra-» 
veller: — ^^Linsley Garvin, about seven miles 
from Belfast, is well seated, but neither the town,, 
nor country thereabouts, were planted (inhabited),, 
being almost all woods and moorish,, until you 
come to Dromore,— The town. belongs to Lord 
Conway, who hath a good handsome house there/* 
Lisbum is remarkable for a victory gained over 
{he Iriph rebels, commanded by Sir Phelim O^NeiI> 
Sir Con Magenis, and General Plunket, on the 
28th of November, 1641, a little more than a 
month after the breaking out of the rebellion? 
Sir George Rawdon, who commanded the King's 
forces, having arrived at Lisburn on the evening 
before the battle. * 

* A detailed account of this engagement^ extracted from the 
Testry-book by Mr. Dubourdieu, and published in his *^ Sur* 
Vqr^*' iriU be found fit the dose of this descriptiou.^ 
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la 1668^ Die iiihabitaiitd of the town of Lii^ 
biini> on account of Ikeit loyalty to Cbarles &e 
First and Secmid^ were^ (by ihe same patent which 
erected the church of Lisbum into a cathedral for 
tiie mited dioceses of Down and Connor^ dated 
October 27tii of that year^) empowered to retora 
two burgesses to parliament for ever ; tiie dberiff 
of the county of Antrim^ npon idl summonses to 
€lect a parliament^ was obliged to sead his pre* 
cept to the seneichal of the nmnor of Kilultagh^ 
w1k> was made the vetunang officer^ notwithstand* 
ing the inhabitants were not a corporate body. * 

In 1707^ this town was burned to the ground.^*^ 
The castle, a fine buildii^^ shared the same fate 
as the o&er houses, and was never rebuilt — 
Part of the garden walls are still remaining, and 
the great terrace afi(^ds a most agreeaUe pro- 
menade, being wdl sheltered from the north by 
•young plantations, and kept in the best order. 

Aat Ibat which more particukniy contributed 
to the rise of the town of lisbum, was the settle^ 
ment of many FreiMsb refugees there (after the 
rqpeal of the edict of Nants) who had be^a bred 
to the linen manufaeture-f Mr* Lewis Cromelin 
obtained a patent in 1699, which was afterwards^ 
r^tiewed in the reign of Queen Anne, for establA^ 
ing a manui^tore of linen ; and sdso, amoi^ other 
grants^ one for j£60 per annum for a French 
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minister. In conseqtiende of this he (titled in 
Idsbttrn, and lAany of his countrymen also. — The 
virtuous conduct and civilized maimers of these 
gbod people, were of great advantage to this place; 
and their skill and industry set an exanjiple to those 
who were concerned in the same business, which 
soon had the effect of raising the quality of their 
manufacture to a degree of excellence unknown 
till then; and the linens and cambrics made in 
this neighbourhood, and sold in Lisbum market^ 
have, until this day, kept up their superior 
character. 

Between 30 and 40 years ago, many new housesr 
were built in Lisbum, and some have been built 
since, but at present it seems stationary in that 
particular; and though its vicinity to Belfast, 
and its circumstances as an inland town, render 
it unsuitable for a great foreign trade, yet there 
is a vast deal of business done in it in variousr 
ways.-On maitet days it « much frequented, 
from the quantity of Knen and other things brought 
to 5t, and it is well known as the first place to 
meet with oats of the best quality for seed ; there 
is also a cattle market every Tuesday, besides its 
two fkirs. A few years ago a fine spire of cut 
stone was added to the church ; and lately, a 
steeple and cupola to the market-house, the rooms 
of which the Marquis of Hertford fitted up anew, 
vnA some additions, as the place of assembly for 
the town. The houses of worship are, a spacious 
church, a Presbyterian meeting-house, a Quaker 
meeting*house; a handsome Catholic chapel, and 
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a Methodist chapel. — ^To the north of the town, 
there is a school for children of the Society of 
Friends or Quakers, built, we believe, and en- 
dowed with certain lands, by the late John Han* 
cock; and about the year 1810, a fine school was 
established on the Lancasterian plan, of which 
two young gentlemen of the town, Messrs. Cupples 
and Crossley, undertook the management; and 
the latter (who died of a consumption in a few 
years after) is said to have fallen a victim to close 
confinement, and to an intense application of his 
faculties to the improvement of this infant esta- 
blishment. 

Another very laudable institution is, the Humane 
Society, for the restoration of suspended animation, 
in persons who have either been immersed in water, 
(as frequent accidents in this way occur from the 
nearness of the river and canal) or from any other 
cause. 

The county infirmary contains twenty beds, and 
gives relief to a number of extems* It is situated 
in an airy part of the town, where the duties of 
the surgeon were skilfully and conscientiously 
discharged, some years since, by Dr. Stewart. — 
Each governor can recommend 40 externs per 
year, and as many for advice as they think fit, — 
They also reconunend for interns whenever there 
is a vacancy, 

. Lisbum contains about 800 houses, and per- 
haps, at a moderate computation^ a population of 
6,000 souls. 
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Ancient record of the Battle qflAsbum. 

" Lisnegarvey, the 28th of November, 1641 .r 

""^ ^^ A brief relation of the miraculous victory 
gained there that day over the first formed army 
of the Irisb^ soon after their rebellion, which broke 
out the 23rd of October, 1641. 

*^ Sir Phelemy O'Neil, Sir Connor Maginnis, 
their general then in Ulster, and major-general 
Plunket (who had been a soldier in foreign king- 
doms) having enlisted and drawn together out of 
the counties of Armagh, Tyrone, Antrim and 
Down, and other counties in Ulster, eight or nine 
thousand men, which were formed into eight 
regiments, and a troop of horse, with two field- 
pieces J they did rendezvous on the 27th of 
November, at and about a house belonging to 
Sir John Rawdon, at Brook-hill, three miles dis- 
tant from Lisnegarvey, in which they knew there 
was a garrison of five companies, newly raised, 
and the Lord Conway^s troop of horse. And their 
principal design being to march unto and besiege 
Carfickfergus, they judged it unsafe to pass by 
Lisnegarvey, and therefore resolved to attack it 
next morning, making little account of the op- 
position that could be given them by so small a 
number, not half armed, and so slenderly provided 
of ammunition, (which they had perfect intelligence 
of by several Irish that left our party and stole 
away to them) for that they were so numerous, and 
well provided of ammunition by the 50 barrels of 
powder they found in his Majesty's store, in the 



castle of. Newry, which they surprised the very 
first night of the rebellion; also^ they had got 
into their hands the aims o£ all the- soldiers they 
had murdered in Ulster, and such othdr arms as 
ti^y found in the castles and houses, which i^ey 
Jiod plundered and burnt in the whole proyinoe. 
Yet it so pleased Qod to disappoint their confi* 
dence; and the small garrison they so much 
alighted, was much encouraged by the seasonable 
arrival of Sir George Rawdon, who being in 
Itfondon on the 33rd of October, hastened over by 
the way of Scotland, and, being landed at Bangoir, 
got to Lisnegarvey, though late, on the 37th of 
iNovember, where those new raised men, and the 
Lord Conway's troop, were drawn up in the 
market place, expecting hourly to be assaulted by 
the rebels, and they stood in that posture all the 
night; and before sunrise, sent out some horse.to 
discover their numerous enemy, who were at mass, 
(it being Sunday) but immediately upon sight of 
our scouts, they quitted their devotion, and beat 
drums, and marched directly to Lisnegarvey, and 
before ten of the clock appeared drawn up in 
batallia, in the warren, not above a musket*shot 
from the town, and sent out two divisions, of about 
six or seven hundred a piece, to compass the 
town, and plant their field-pieces on the high way 
to it, before their body, and with them and their 
long fowling-pieces killed and wounded some of 
our men, as they stood in their ranks in the 
market place ; and some of our musketeers w^re 
placed in endeavouring to make the like returns 
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of «liOt to the enemy.*-— Aad Sir Arihor Yerringt 
ham, (goyeroor of N^wry) who commaiided the 
gfuriaoQ, and Sir George Rawdon^ aad tiie officers^ 
foreteeijig if their two diriflions on bolh ttdea of 
the towii should &U in together^, that they would 
overpowcar our small number. -^ For prerentioti 
thereof^ a Bquadron of horse with some musketeers^ 
was commanded to face one of them^ that was 
marching on the nortii side^ and to keep tiiem at 
a distance as long as they could ; which was so 
well performed^ that the other division^ whidh 
mar^^hed by the river on the south side^ came in 
before tihe other^ time enough to be well beaten 
back by the horse^ and more than two hundred 
slain of them in Bridge-street^ and in their retreat 
as tiiey fled back to the main body. 

After which expedition, the horse returning to 
the market place, found the enemy had forced in 
our small party on the north side, and had en* 
tared the town, and was marching down Castle* 
street, which our horse so charged there, tibat at 
least 300 were slain of the rebels in the street> 
and in the meadows behind the houses, through 
which they did run away to their main body; 
whereby they were so much discouraged, that 
almost in two hours after, their officers coald not 
get any more parties to adventure upon us ; but in 
the main space they entertained us with continued 
shot from their main body and their field-pieces, 
till about one of the clock that fresh parties were 
issued out and beaten back as before, with ^ 
loMf of many of their men^ which they supplied 
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vnth otliers till night ; and in the dark they fired 
all Ae town, ivhich was in a few hours turned 
into ashes ; and in that confusion and heat of the 
Sre, the enemy made a fierce assault. But it so^ 
jpleased God, that we were better provided for 
them than they expected, by a relief that came ta 
us at night-fall firom Belfast, of the Earl of Done* 
galPs troop, and a company of foot commanded 
by Captain Boyd, who was unhappily slain pre* 
ijently after his first entrance into the town* 
And, after the houses were on fire, about six of 
the clock till about ten or eleven, it is not easy to 
give any certain account or relation of the several 
encounters in divers places in the town, between 
^mall parties of our horse and those of the enemy, 
whom they charged as they advanced, and hewed 
them down, so that every corner was filled with 
carcasses, and the slain were found to be more than 
thrice the number of those that fought against 
them, as appeared next day when the con^ 
stables and inhabitants, employed to bury them, 
gave up their accounts. About ten or eleven 
o'clock their two generals quitted their stations 
and marched away in the dark, and had not above 
300 of their men with them, as we were informed 
next morning, by several English prisoners that 
escaped from them, who told us that the rest of 
their men had either run away before tliem or were 
3lain; and that their field-pieces were thrown 
into the river, or into some moss-pit, which we 
never could find after ; and in this their retreat, 
or rather flight, they fired Brook-hill house, and 
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the Lord Conway's library in it, and other goods, 
to the vdlue of five or six thousand pounds, their 
fear ^nd haste not. at all allowing them to carry 
any thing away, except some plate and somdi 
linen ; and this they did in revenge to the owner^ 
whom they heard was landed the day before, and 
had been active in the service against them, and 
:Was shot that day, and also had his horse shot 
under him but mounted presently upon another J 
:and Captain St- John and Captain Burley were 
• also wounded, and about thirty men more of our 
party, most of whom recovered^ and hot iabove 
.twenty-five or twenty-six were alain. And if it 
be well considered, how meanly our men were 
armed, and all our ammunition spent before night, 
.and that if we had not been supplied with men, by 
the tiinely care and providence of the Earl of Done- 
gal and other commanders, from his Majesty's store 
of Carrickfergus, (who; sent us ' powder, post, iii 
mails on horseback^ one after another) and that 
most of our new-raised companies, were of poof 
stript men that had made their, escape from the 
rebels, of whom they had such a. dread, that they 
thought them iiot easily to be beaten, and that 
all our horse, (that did the most execution) were 
not above 120,- viz. the Lord Conway's troop, 
and a squadron of the Lord G-randison's troops 
{the rest of them having been murdered in their 
quarters in Tanragee) and about 40 of a country 
troop, and a company from Belfast that came to 
us at night. It must be confessed that the Lord 
of Hosts did signally appear for us, who dan savd 

VOL. 11. 



^(Hus give Jin the victory pyer ^is ^nd p\ir ^gi 
roi^, i«i4 ettQugh pf t^eir afni^ to WPfily tfep 4e' 
^^8 qf our new gpflap^fiies, ai^4 about 60 of 
their cplpqrp and d|u;^ei, Kut it is fo tte rei^^pT 
l»^ypdwitl» rpgret^ t]^\ i^i^ ipsn ^^i oyerthrflw 
^4 sQ p^u-^gp t^e ppbels, thfit fof sey^td <tey« 
and WftglMi ^ftpr, t^iey pu^ered ^a^y Jtu^drt d§ of 
tl^ft PrptPftejftts ¥^^o«i tfjesy fead kep^ pi4ROP«?4 i» 

j»^ts| of yistoF, and tP?»f»|ed ^e^i by wv^ffd 
fl%WftF»«l of ^m^h- Afl4 it i» a. circumst^c^ y^y 

v^^ Were tijisi R6^j mi «« t^e dfty l|ff«?e \t 

yim % lit^e thftWj W4 a |fP8^ th^enppft il, \% *hp 
Wgl^t? S« %t the 8tPP«t« vere cftyeised with m, 
yM9h BTOY# JR^fttly to p\u! advaatftge j fp? tlt^l 
id) thf 9imt^si h»d bepa ^aniplpyed tba^ wlipje, nigji^ 
to ff 04 Oiff i»o?«!PS, sfl that t^qy §t«pd #?», ^M^ 

♦fee brogups Pliftt ai^d <i?U dP^ tP pwr ^pt, Fw 
^Kfljieh, %^d oitt fpfftpvdq^s dflivpTaftOP from a^ 

?W^ tffld Wppdy »wiy, h«¥ grpat <5au^ ijaye frp 
4q yejpioe^ ^d py^sp tfep nanip qf pw Qod^ «M 
fm m^ that ii^^gly prqplipt, f^ if it 1\?(4 »Pt 
^PP» ^f> L<»4 V^WSetf wlio was pii oiff nidei when 
m^. fOfie «P ^gain^t Vs^ ^ey had S^allPWpd m 
W qwip^j Yffef* %y we|« i5!P wrathf^^ly di^r 
W*^^ ^* »»-. Y?a, ^hp vi^ters <vf tfep dpep had 
drpwued u$, ^4 ^fe^ sitrp^n^ ^^d gpnp pypr q^ 
^ulj b\it pr^spd bp the Lqr4 w^p })fi9 ^tot jfiypn 
p qver a prey \pato t^eif ^pth, pur flpu| is esb 
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foi^ler^ the snare ia brokm and we are safe. Out 
hope standeth in the name of the Lord^ who mtde 
lieayen and earth/'— Amen ! 

« I 

Eminent Men. 

Among the eminent men of which thia section 
of tibe county makes its boasts we must not omit 
to mention the name of Dr, Jeremiah Taylor^ who 
by hia religious writings and attachment to the 
cause of royalty, has transmitted to posterity a 
name of high eminence on the page of history.*-^ 
He was chaplain to Charles I. ; and in 1660^ in 
reeompence of his attachment to tiie house of 
Stuart^ or to tRe cause of monarchy^ we know not 
wfaiich> he was promoted to the sees of Down and 
Connor^ to which wns annexed the administration 
of the bishopric of I>romore.-->«PreviQUff to this 
he had beett honoured with a seat in the priiTw 
councili of Irdaad> and the university of Dublin 
Qouferred on him the office of their vice^chancelloF. 
Thia good bishop did not, long enjoy his elera^ 
tians he died in August 1667^ at Lisnegarrrjr 
(now Lisbum). 

Thia prelate is said to have written some of 
bia deepest wwks in a sort of summex4iQuse> 
in a small island in Lough-^beg (the property^ we 
jMmiume^ of Lord Conway). -^^f^ A situation like 
this, in the centre of a fine land and water scene> 
secured almost from the possibility of interrupt 
tion, and where nature herself was pregnant with 
tranquillity^ was very much in unison with the 

meditations of this good lHshop> when oomposii^ 

c2 
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' those spiritual works, which have given celebrity 
to his name on the page of history. 

In the parish of Ballinderry, where this island is 
situated, it is said that his name is held in venera- 
tion to this day. * 

The principal work which he finished at Port- 
inore' was the Dtictor Dubitantium^ or Rule of 
Conscience/ as it is dated from thence. 

' His Holy Living and Dying was written during 
hisretirement in Caermarthenshire, in the time of 
the Prbtectorate. — ^He left ^ that situation, where 
he had experienced great domestic misfortunei^, 
'(a circumstance well calculated to improve his own 
character, and to give his virtuous'^mind a deeper 
relish for the spiritual subjecits on which he wrote,) 
and went 'to reside 'in London, where he' officiated 
to a congregation of loyalists. — ^At this time he 
forined an acquaintance with Edward, lord Con- 
way, who appears to have been 'so much pleasecl 
with bis inanners and conversation, " that he 'soli- 
cited him to' accompany him to his seat at Port- 
more, in the county of Antrim, where he continued 
until the Restoration. 

We have been anxious to collect the names of 
other inhabitants of this county, who have distin- 
guished thesmelves in the state, or in the world of 
letters, and have so far succeeded, as to be able 
to present the public with the names of a few'of 
ilie greatest men of this "and the last age; nor 

m 

f 

* Lough-beg is in the neighbourhood of Lough Neagh, it 
was called by some Portmore-lough, its description will be 
%und in a subsequent part of this work. : 
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have, we been, inattentive to the services which 
some individuals ija private life have rendered to 
their country, by the exercise of superior virtue. 

Seats. 

Of the various seats which grace the Hertford 
property, the following are deserving specimens, 

Springfield. 

Among the numerous fine features by which 
the Hertford property is distinguished, that^ of 
Springfield, the seat of Major Haughton, . parti** 
cularly attracted our attention, as a model of 
Eipglish neatness and beauty. — The vermilion* 
roof of Springfield-lodge, being happily combined 
with the snowy whiteness of its walls, and with 
the verdure of. its lawns and plantations; to the 
traveller near Hillsborough, this unusual combi- 
nation of colours renders it very distiiiguishable 
from the other seats on the Hertford property^ 

It comprehends 80 English acres of soil, in 
good heart, including a very handsome and spa^ 
cious lawn in front of the house, which, with the 
lodge and plantations that inclose it, are the mos(; 
attractive features of this seat. 

Springfield is situated on a plain, and conse- 
quently does not command a very extensive pros- 
pect . of the neighbouring coiiiitry ;. but, the 
limited tract which it does command, being richly 
improved, and the Mourne mountains presenting 
a grand outline to the s6u;them view, in some 
measure remunerate the eyeand imagination for^the 



abtieiice of that fine tract of countfy^ on wlki6h 
tiiey had previously feasted at Brookhill^ a ieat 
beautifully elevated above Springfield^ which shall 
be next noticed in thesQ memoirs. 

Springfield stands oh a road which opens a com* 
munication between Lisbum and Lough Ncagh, 74 
miles north of Dublin, and three and a half north- 
west of Lisburn, which is the post town to it. 

BreokhUL 

This finely elevated position, for the etijoymeat 
of a rich and extensive scene, may be considered 
im ilie pride of the Hertford villas.-^^It compte- 
bends a neat whitewashed lodge, and about 800 
English acres of an highly improved farm, of 
which^ that part in the immediate vicinity of the 
house, haul been richly wooded, by the grandfather 
of the present proprietor, to whose £ftmily tins 
residence (so truly in the Engliah styte) is indciyted 
for its best improvements.— -But the woods> how^ 
ever valuable and graceful to this properfy, have 
not presumed to place themselves in competitkn 
with the beauties of the distant proiqpeet^^Over 
HMur waving foliage, is distimcily seen, the wide 
landscape, spreading its dew-'bespongled carpet 
up to the very Summit of the Mourne mountains. 
Not a gem nor a dew^Op— no> xior ev^s the sU^^itH 
est tiniof verdure in Nature's pencil escapes the eye.. 
S^liated witii the enjoyment of a scene so widely 
extended, mcd teeming with the rich simpHeity of 
iMitnre,^ the wandering instritmeitt of vision teats 
its powen on the mockst wood beneafti^ i0 sikait 
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ttti^^ dfa it^ owti ftxi^j aikl nebdM fadt^ bjr m 
envious interpoditlom 6f ili^ ftBitddj i^ r<»b fttt) 
lowly violet in the valley of its legitimate claim to 
praise, in the g^nd festive scene that nature has 
b#e |)rdvia«a tor the eye, thdt pMiA for the enjoy- 
muM of h«i- Min|)le ti'etlatirek 

Beirid^ii the Moutiie iittiiinkiii i^«lfie, ^hikh ^8 
hkve jiiSi iioti6edj fls tihged ^ith thd d^tt^eiit ter^ 
dtird df naiiii-^, ftM As ^miittfhdy t>i'^giiftiit WiiB 
ism 0m e&d d6#-^dps (if h«f aft, thk ^ddiy 
cA<l¥&tecl s^f (ilit^ preseiits fbii ifi^ tad incoitt^ 
iMi^Ie Vi0#> ill Qm Opfiollt^ ^ffeetidn, ov«t tiM 
mfn^ bosdtn of Lotig^h 71621^11 td th6 I]l«^ &nd 
T^be iiiountftin^, Ifhich fojHtt the inagMfioeiif 
bmoidtffieii of a 'pMin ^{mrkHh^ #ith h^atHiiM 
imHM) t(nd with fitrtti-hott^S AM eoHagts, fhtlt 
mmme &e ^tilh^e^ent df eivili^atidii, tcM M 
fskMmib^ of A Mppf itiid pfb^pbtm^ ^o^Iftti^.' 

Bi-flfc^iH («(hd se^^ral dHHtif park df Ldrd 
UmRtfifa ^M^tk) is f^ttftMta be fl ^ddnd jfrn^' 
amm «9il; ^ eks^y aHstyH tsdiii^tatittg i ^bbA 
llM#^#alk tkbd tmn-^M\ i ittid; ift thil ^f^eirfy; 
«^«al id t4d e|<M»iiify as #eli a^ qtitility df if i pr6M 
dace to md»i ^dUd ifi tJli^t^f .^tbe ItmQiii ho#^ 
^ver,- df iM» tjfdvincc;/ &f^ diiftialty H^ht; and, in 
OW ^fd^udtidk df beef; Vhdat/ itdd fiibtaide^, Mfdid 
great articles of the Ikiidan sfottliiiii; ^atfnot to 
placed in coinpetition with the marrowy feeding 
soils of Limerick,' Tipper ary, and Meath. 

B(<#ol&n liSiBKis ^ m tdad kAi^stHM \a ift our 
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nication between Lisburn and Loogh Nei|gh» 74 
fodles north of Dublin^ and four miles froiD Lis* 
burn, which is the post-town to it - 

... . - • 

Red-hilL 

This villa, the residence of Mr. Robert Garratt, 
is another of those valuable improvements, which 
give to the Hertford estate so distinguished and 
respectable a position on the map of Antrim. — It 
coinprises a neat dwelling-house, and about 60 
acres of an improved farm, commanding a pleasing 
prospect to the^ towns of Hillsborough, Lisburn, 
and Moira, to Eglantine, the seat of Hugh Moore, 
Esq. and to the lofty mountains of Sleibgh-crube 
and ' Sleibgh-donard, ' in the couAty of Down, 
which bound the lamfdscape in front of ii|is con 
cem. — ^In this capacious lands<>Bipe, the neat cot-^ 
tage and plantations of Mrs. Youngs (in the plam 
beneath Red-hill) present themselves to the eye of 
the benevolent stranger, as no mean ' specimen 
of the system of improvement which • pervade 
this estate, in common with the surrounding cmm^ 
try; and by which the province of Ulst» is raised 
high in the scale of civilized and- social life, above 
the general level of the other provinces 

Red-hill stands on the road last noticed, 72 
miles north of Dublin, and two from lasbum, 
w))ich is the post-town to it . . ^, 

• • . r ■ . • ■ ■ 

Carletonrhouse. 

This seat of Mr. Cornelius Carlton is also a 
feature of improvem^t on the Hertford e)9ftJM;e^^ 
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It compFeheiids a good new-built house^ and 140 
acres of a light sandy soil^ of which 30 acres are 
very profitably occupied under a warren or rabbit- 
borough. — ^The soil> though light and sandy, as 
we have noticed, in wet seasons will produce 
tolerably good crops of potatoes, oats, and rye. 

This hrm stands on a road which opens a com- 
munication with the road, from lisbum to the 
maze (a celebrated race-course) 73 miles, north of 
Dublin, and three miles from Lisburn, which is 
the postrtown to it 

Brook-Mount. 

This also stands on Lord Hertford's estate.-^^ 
It comprises a neat mansion-house, in the villa 
styles and 173 English acres of demesne, enriched 
with eleven, acres of wood, and some young 
plantations of an cHrnamental character. — The 
uj^er soil, which stands on a substratum of lime- 
stone gravel, though light, produces wheat of 
good quality, and tolerable crops of every other 
species of grain^In point of prospect, Moira 
wdod and tiie parish-church of Aghalee, are the 
best objects in its. view. — This seat stands on a 
^r^ which .p«« a eo^MOMcaon b. 
tween Lurgan in the county of Armagh, and Lis- 
bum in that of Antrim, 70 miles north of Dublin, 
14' south of Belfast, and two miles from Moira, 
which is the post-town to it. — Whether the 
Hertford eslate is indebted for this improvement 
to the present re»dent^ Mr. Grorinan, or to his 



Jtt^^etisdf ii> Out* ittfo^illitiioil AdfHi fldt «nMl6 d« 
tb dedide^ bdt, oA impfovemetii; is a piAiaai 
#Ot>kj 6Mih party has, Iti ftU probability, ^bikifii- 
Mted hi« qttdia of ^sistonce to its preicni kkp^eu 

Lanibeg. 

Lambeg M ty nftftie of ft dindl^bilt iilt^MtiltglPil^ 
1ig6 en the ll^rtfbtd ^i^tiite^ iitUftted^ between \A^ 
bufd atid Belfast^ on the ^eat tiOTtliefti tond^'^Ii 
has been distinguished by a woOllen^tflantj^ketof ^i 
whose history we have given in a subsequent part 
of this work (under the head^ ^^ Trade of the 

• • • 

county^') and a handsome seat and bleach*yard 
in iti immediate vidiliity^ founded^ ire bSli^td^ by 
a brandli of the HfltncKMik fianily.-^Tbiii viUflgd ii 
tisdr the seat of si cotton fitdtory^ the pi'dperty #f 
Mr< Robert Oenmill^ a native of Scd^tidy ifl 
which the raw cotton is spvn and manttflteltffiid 
into mnidin mid calico^ abd dftc^rwImiUf bieM^bed 
tad &Bdifhed i&t tbe ]^id>lic market > «o ti^at tt« 
whlile prooeil9 of tbe cotton^ti^e is earri^ Oft 
here in high peTfecttoily--^eT^a) thooialid pwt&lSfi 
bdte been ex^okded by M^/ OeiMlill^ oii tbH 
property^ to a very &heri^ but tvo i^i»i) liot m^ 
un^eriain, temnre^ since tbe eoirfidmc^ roposMI k^ 
L6i3 Hertford's lenanti^y in ike juAtiee stnd biM 
poctf df bis ftaaily^ bas Bb far beteil fdUy jnstifiod 
Vj hii kxrA3hi|/s condttei^— LttttkWg eo4kni fstei- 
tofy flBid faj-m is. isitiiatcd dsL the b«nk« of tb« 
tiyer Lagan^ m a ttetOmi of the o<MMr^ 0iii{dilB4 
tiealfy di(»ti9«(wsbM fof it^ pi'e^oniiMiv of Mtol;^ 
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«ttd fApifftV«ll*iii-^f1Vfe liuMf^d 6tthb Iftbouring 
pofittlfttioA ftre »tAA to detire etiipldyttietit hM 
dupport from tbis estftbUsrhiident^ the products ot 
wMch^ composed of brown and white mUli^linsi and 
cftliooes> d.re occaaitonally shipped for the maAets 
6f AJnerica and th^ West Indies, but are chiefly 
disposed of in the home market. Water^twist, 
(the strongest class of spun cotton) the produce 
of this house, has also been disposed of by one of 
its agents in Glasgow, for the Russian market, 
where, we learn, that large quantities of EngUsh 
spnn ciirttott are regularly cofisiimed. 

Lambeg is situated two miles N. at Lisbtim, 
which is the post town to it, flte 8, of Belfkst, 
1^5 K.df Dublin, 

Phmtatkm. 

. This fi the seat of a thread manufactdiy, estft^ 
Milhed by Mr. Barber^ a natite of Scotland^ wio 
Inm tki^ merit of f0undifng this branch of tmde^ ^m 
the Hi^rtford estate, where he continues to con^ 
duct it with success. Hitherto, i6 the great dls-* 

et^t 0f our comitry^ Ireland has been h depot 
£9r Scsotcb thread ) bat, if Mr, B^er ^ e^^pl« 
sbail be followed up with spirit, in th# north iA 
Ireland,. W6 shall fiot be long depeifdent oti ^ 
foreign market for a supply of this useful article. 
Here, about 200,000 hanks Of native yam are 
span, aiMt^a&y, intd threads of all clast^^ in the 
fttftiidfaefturing and MeacWng ef which, 125f ^ 
^ p#ptrf*«Ott o{ this neigftbonrhoorf fiiid daily* 
Wnptoyiiieftt* . _ . , l 
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Whether, therefore, we regard this factoi^y, in 
its relation to the trade of Ireland, or as an esta- 
blishment conducing to the improvement and 
prosperity of the Hertford property (through 
which we are now passing) in either of these rela- 
tions it has a just claim to public notice ; and 
should our brief exhibition of its history, remind 
other great landed proprietors, of the interest 
which they have in encouraging useful manufac- 
tures on their estates, and diminishing the depen- 
dence of their country on foreign markets, we 
shall not lament the insignificance of the auxiliary 
instrument, by which so useful an object is kept 
afloat in the public mind. 

The demesne of Plantation, including the bleach 
yard, which is its most useful and picturesque 
feature, comprehends 78 English acres of a 
light gravel soil, situated on a country road, 
which communicates between the villages of Bal- 
lynahinch and Saintfield, at the distance of one 
mile from Lisburn, which is its post town, and 
74 miles N. of Dublin. 

Having now given our readers some vabiable 
ispecimens of improvenient on the Hertford pro- 
perty, we shall conclude our visit to this rural 
kingdom, with the following brief review. 

The Hertford Estate. 

This property (which includes the town of Lis- 
burn in its dominion) is bounded on the west and 
south by the river Lagan, and by lands of the 
Belfast estate, in the opposite direption. It is 
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said to contain 75,000 English acres, and to be 
let for the short tenure of one life or 21 years. 
In this estimate are probably included 8 or 900 
acres of bog, which the proprietor has reclaimed, 
at an expense of £2546, producing, in the first 
letting, an annual increase to the value of this 

property of between 3 and 400 pounds sterling, 

,1 • • ■ • ■ 

(upwards of 12 per cent, for the money expended) 
and was expected to advance considerably in 
value, 10 or 12 years since, when this improve- 

• • * ' * 

ment was completed. What a valuable work was 

» . ». . • ... 

this, taking it in every point of view. A large 
sum expended in the employment of the poor. 
'A large tract of land reclaimed from a barren 
waste foi* their accommodation. The face of the 
country be^-utified; and the proprietor amply re- 
paid for his improvement by the gratitude of his 
people, the increased value of his estate, and a 
liberal addition to his present income. 

The Hertford estate with the exception of gen- 
tlemen^s seats, is let in farms of various extents, 
say from 5 to 60 English acres, at an acreable rent 
of from 20 shillings to two guineas. The first of 
these prices (considering the highly improved dis- 
trict in which this property is situated, and its 
proximity to the best markets in Ulster) is low. 
The last, as produce now sells, would be con- 
sidered a very high rent, by the mere farmer; 
but, as our information was collected several 
years since, when land and its produce rated high 
in this country, two guineas for an English acre 
of land in such a district, and with such a market 
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419 Bf l&fs^ for ih^ 9ale of iti| jiroduce^ WM thim ia a 
rMio with tlie yaliia cf it« produotms, an4 witb 
tkf epivfort and qoovfiuf noe of the oooupiQr. At 
fk^ priceii which fiiiimag pro4aofi brought fit that 
p^riof]^ we ar? (^crtaiii^ mot oply that the farmar 
oonlcl pay his rent with aasa, but^ that on a wel) 
mawg^d fi^rm of 60 or 60 aorea, hq could lay 
^OQiethiug haii(h»piiie by, as a proTiniou for luturo 
qontingf Qiciefs, The soqu€^> . however^ has siue« 
tali^au an awftU ahift, for the farmer's inters) 
but fintill, iu a pOTiod when the agrioultuval iptweat 
ig labouriug under th^ pressuro of a uatioua) 
cala^ty, we do fiot thiuk that Lord HerUbrd'a 
tauaotry will be the worst o£ This conclusioii we 
think ourselves justified in drawiug/ irom the pr^r 
luises with which the Hertford estate furnished ua» 
There, Lord Hertford's name was meutioned with 
universal regpeqt, as that of a good landlwd: 
— ^there, the aspect of his lordship's rural teryi*- 
tory, precluded the suspicion of oppression: — 
there coAtentn^ent appeared to reign, and there 
both the plough and the loom flckurished* We 
could not hear that Lord Hertfard^ when renew^ 
ing a lease> had, m a^ imtcmc^y, taxed his ten^ 
ant'^ farm, with the value whicJh it derived frona 
his own iudustry, or that of his. pprageuitor* If, 
therefore, our information of two guineas for an 
JJnglish acre of land has been correct, we may 
s.afely pres^ume^ that the native soil of that acre, 
abstracted from all the artificial . improvemeuts of 
the tenant, was, duriug tbe recent prices of pr(>- 

duce^ a good bargain at that r«»t; »ad;j we eoq^ 
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vB^mv(9ctQ;rM deeply IwiglMkx tl»ftt re4npti9«» <» 

awjjf m tk^ hm^y wiU ba made^ ro a mftqq^r q«w^ 
rating with the circumfttancesi of i^(^ tiWQJ^ Qb a 
property governed by tbo«^ i««t and ^q^ital^f 
prinf iples^i which %ppfaT to m tp ftirro, ^ i^ 
^^fidf^$faf and vfiQ9mmi ^oGe(iifi^pmmmt^ MvX 

th^ a^seirtial prinqiple c^^ basis of 1^«i Uertfbfd 
l^oqf^ code, 

. }t |s pQ$»ible that soiqa loay pbjoct to this ^^^ 
\^Sfy ^^ ^e p?iBQipI«, that a tpiia^t prosumiogf tQ 
QStacjr^ his political i^dependeac^^ by s^ oppojfitipn 
Jo hi^ Iftndlord's pa^^ia^I^(e^tary i^itprpft^ woul^ ba 
^^ei tp feel the. rectitude pf ths^t policy by whioh 
the H^^ptfov^ property is goyemedx wbefi he ca^eie 
to )*e<ipw his lease. That I^ord He^tlprd would 
Bot h^ Ukoly to req^w for suf^h a teipiant^ we hay^ 
HP ^oi|bt, f^d> we have m& little^ that very ffiw 
w^U try hi£| lo^dship-s teniper in that w^y^ (^r we 
flftly hPVd of p«e spUta?y example) bijt as thiaf 
ttW^tlpn Vk eqw^Uy applicable tp al^iost evwy 
1a^41^ ift the British ewpirej afld^ a§ th^t st^te 
^ 4?^pep4eiipe whiph it p^iwwesji is w#ep»rabie 
from the present order of things, we do np^ feej thf^t 
social policy of the Hertford estate, which we have 
noticed with approbation^^ ift the least affected by 
this objection. Against that absentee system, 

however, which the MaiHitiia of Hertfoi^ saiiivti^ns 
by his exampK ^e do parotest> as hfiog pf nMkt^ 
rial iivwy to Ireland; although .the truth of ^fh 
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tory obliges iis to confess, that, we have not seen 
the prosperity of any Irish estate, less affected by 
the absence of its proprietor, than in this instance. 
To Lord Hertford's official situation in the King^s 
household, his perpetual absence from Ireland, may 
perhaps be attributed ; but whatever may have been 
the cause, his character, as a landlord, stanii^s 
unimpeached; and although we know his lordship 
only by report, and have seen no other portrait 
of his character, than that which sparkles in the 
living features of his estate ; yet, in this vre have 
seien enough to command our unpurchased admi- 
ration, and, in the same disinterested spirit in 
which we do it justice, we recommend it to the 
notice and imitation of those absentees, (oir pre- 
sentees, no matter which) that have the honour to 
govern an ignorant and starving population. 

From the Hertford property we proceeded 
to Belfast, through that beautiful section of the 
Belfast estate, which is situated between Lisbtfrn 
and t]jis rising sea-port. Of this section, Wffl- 
mont arid Malone-house being striking features, 
we shall select them, as the first objects that 
commanded our particular notice and admitai* 
tion^ on entering thid principality of the Donegal 
dominion. 

Willmonf. 

This is the seat of John Stewart, Esq. and is d 
most prominent and graceful feature of the coun-> 
try, on that last grand section of the coast 
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from Dublin to Belfast^ which extends from Lis- 
bum to this latter town. 

This seat stands adequately in view^ is richly 
embellished with plantations^ and the river Lagan^ 
which winds its serpentine silver flood on the 
south side of the demesne^ reflects the beauty of 
its crystal wave upon the whole landscape. The 
utility of this river to the trade of Antrim^ is 
equally deserving of attention : the most eminent 
bleach mills in the country are kept in motion by 
its rapid falls ; and the patriot who traverses its 
banks^ cannot but be charmed with those happy 
displays of scenographic beauty and oommei^ial 
wealthy which characterise its progress through the 
landscapes of this fine district to its final junction 
with the sea. , 

. Willmont presents the trayeller on this road 
with a grand specimen of the wealth and popala- 
tion of the Belfast estate^ of which Malone*house^ 
the subject of our next description^ is also a fea- 
ture of distinguished beauty. 

The demesne and other lands held by Mr. Stew*^ 
arty on this property^ comprehend^ according to 
our information^ 400 acres of a diversified cha- 
racter; some being a light sandy loam^ and oliiers 
a heavy argillaceous soil ; all bearing the marks 
of a prosperous industry^ apd of due attention to 
the best modes of culture. 

This seat stands about 76 miles N. of Dublin^ 
on the road just noticed^ fow S. of Belfast^ and 
firoin.Lid)um^ which is its post town^ about foor 
miles. 

VOL. II. D 
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Malone-houseu 

Maloae-hoiise^ in 1817| wm the seat of William 
Xstgg, 'E^q., (a magistrate of Antrim^ aiace do- 
eeasad) and is also sitoated on the road just not 
liced^ as the last and most beautiful section of tiM^^ 
great coast road from Dublin to Belfast It pre^ 
sents td the view of the traveller, in his progress 
to this latter town, an edifice of most respectebte 
Mpeot, with an extensive lawn sepai'ated from the 
road by a low painted paling, over wbidi thei 
home, the lawn, and part of the pkntations^ 
Whsoh grace a demesne of 1% Irish acres, ave 
regarded witib great interest* These lands are 
part of a higUy improved tract of about 600 
acres, held by the Legg family on the Belftflrt 
^ate^ the property of the Marquis of Donegall ; 
and to say that few properties in IreUnd oan 
boa&t of such a town and tenantry as this, is not 
saying more than will be borne out by the most 
accurate review of Irish estates, a devdepe^ 
ment of whose soeial history would foe of more 
sarvioei to Irelai^, than all those ystories of 
Bryad Bora and the ONiaUs, with whkh its 
9mmt hi^toviatia have enmhed the wpublio of 
letters. 

Thei superior civilisation of this disit ict to waxy 
others in Ireland, may be gleaned, not only from 
the dbVioiis manners of the people, and its public 
aionuments of taste aad oojnmerce, bat. also 
fmak m^eMU of a very minor cbanacter. 
The traveller will not see goats injuring thci 
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growth of trt^ii^ by eroppiiig the young plati^ 
tatioas ; xkot pigs traveraiAg the roads here^ and 
rooting 19 potatoe fields aiid the best meadow 
hads; as in sftme other parts of Irelaiiid. Tho 
aom&r table ciroiixiuittunoes of the peasantry^ md 
the; iiiora}^ laore than the le|[al^ poUdy <>{ the 
cottuttys preclude these abuses; for tho poor of 
this disibrict^ diariying from their promciiEil mmixw 
hfitast^p the means of feeding their own cattle^* 
attd of buildii^ suitable houses for their accOmnuM 
datiou, ane not compelled by that grinding porerfy^ 
whieh is tbr source of disorder in (^ber provineesi 
tinis to trespass upon their neighbour's proper^ 
ties* A noble spirit of independence^ aUo oha^ 
rsfiterises the province^ and combines with other 
eanses to prerent ii 

On seeing the demesne of Mr. Legg^ and e3p« 
pressing oiir surprise that it was so badly pnH 
teeted from the intrusion of pigs and goats^ 
(which constitute^ but particularly the former^ the 
pmyinoial stock of the peasantry of Ireland) he 
gmiled^ and assured us that the low paling which 
we «aw> was a sufficient enck^ure; that (reef 
and plants. had nothing to apprdbend from the 
intrumm of these illegal visitors^ and that everjr 
gentleman in his neighbourhood was peifeotly 
secinro^ This part of the Ulster histoiy^ would^ 
however^ (with the exception of very powerful 
and well protected demesnes) b« regarded as an^ 
aaomaly in the history of the other provinces;- 
but . that« perfection of domefftio police, whidi 
pervades every part of this rich and populous 

n2 
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district of Ulster^ giyes it more tke aspect of an 
English than of an Irish colony. Nor do we 
deem it a nseless digression, to observe, that 
many inhabitants of the other provinces; and 
particulariy^those of country towns, cannot protect 
their lands from being shamefully maii^led and 
defaced by the swine of their poorer neighboars, 
who not being enabled by their landlords, or by the 
aids of a peasantry improvement society, to erect 
suitable enclosures for those animals, are fombi^ 
by the poverty of Iheir circumstances, to let them 
t4™J «.. public road, «.d neighbouring land,, 
HI pursuit of forage. To the English reader this 
may sppe&r surprising ; but he may rest assured, 
that pigs are not only seen traversing the road; 
in many parts of Ireland, but frequently tearing 
up meadows and potatoe fields; and after the 
depredations of the day, returning deliberately 
home to take possession of the warmest comer 
in their owner's cabin; an indulgence usually 
granted to them by the poor Irish peasant, who 
is frequently dependent upon the sale of this 
most useful member of his family, for the rent 
of that potatoe crop, upon which his wife and 
children are absolutely dependent for existence. 

Wlien we visited this seat, we understood 
that there were two schools on the lands of 
M'alone-house, maintained by the proprietor at 
his own sole expense. Here 160 children re- 
ceived instruction, in reading, writing, and arith- 
metic.; and the females, in those works that are 
suited to their sex and station. 
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Bdncatioii, however, wHl never reach its pro- 
per destination in Ireland, until each parish is 
furnished with a suitable library, (comprehend- 
ing, in particular y a good abridgement of chnreh 
history) an object well worthy the attention of the 
government of the oonntry, 

Malone-hottse is situated about four miles 
south of Belfe^t, seventy-six north of Dublin, and 
from Lisburn, which is the post town to iiy three 
infl0S north. 
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CHAPTER VI. 

Belfast^ the great maritime town of Ulster^ introduced. — 
Soil and surface of the neighbouring country. '-^PoK^ 

' iieml, m&raly and commercial character of Belfoit.*^ 
Humorous description of the hospitality df twmB^"** 
Rapid progress of Belfast in commerce and the useful 
arts. — Description of its infant college^ literary so* 
cietiesy and benevolent institutions. — Names of the news- 
papers published in tliat totvn. — Religious intolerance 
exposed. — Natural history of the bay of Belfast.—* 
Seats in its vicinity described. 

Belfast. 

We have at length conducted our readers, through 
a great variety of scenes, to this grand mart of 
the commerce of the north of Ireland, which is 
situated in the latitude of 54° 35' 43'' north, and 
longitude 5^ 58' 14", west of London ; and, whe- 
ther we regard this town, in relation to its trade, 
its shipping, its public buildings and institutions, 
the magnificence of the bay, on whose shore it 
stands, or the symmetry and beauty of its streets, 
and its open and elegant communication with the 
inland country, we are equally compelled by all 
those features of its history, to acknowledge, that 
it approaches nearer to perfection than any other 
town in that province j and, in point of commer* 
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dial eminence^ may justly be denominated ^' the 
Liverpool of Ulster/^* 

CKmafe of Belfast 

The air of this region is reputed colder and 
more moist ttian in the more southern districts. 
The diflference of temperature in the atmosphere^ 
eiren at the distance of a degree, is said to be 
sensible to every observer. The vicinity of th^ 
county of Antrim mountains, which are ranged 
on the opposite shore of the Belfast lough, with 
Lough Keagh upon the one side, and Strang- 
Ibrd lough, which lies at the distance of about 
five miles, in the opposite direction, may cause 
the district of Belfast to be more moist and 
inclement, than its latitude would otherwise 
indicate. The summers are tempered by cool 



* Althoi^h tbe hd>y, on whose shore the towns of Belfast 
and Carrickfergus are situated^ has been hitherto denoYninated 
'' the bay of Carrickfergus,** from the ancient importance of 
this latter town, as a garrison and place of trade, yet, as th6 
sua of commereer appears foi* a long titiie to hate been s«tthig 
upon Carrickfergus> and rbii^ high upon Belfast, in aome mo-* 
dem charts and surveys, this water is denominated ** Belfast 
lough/* To this transition, so fully justified by the circumstances 
of the case, we have conformed 3 and conceiving that this letter 
town, as a grand centre to the shipping of the whole district, 
should give its name exclusively to this commercial water, 
w^ have, in contemplaUon of thi^ event, styled it, in our 
subsequent allusions, '' the lough, or bay, of Belfast/* This 

I 

explanation, if attended to by strangers, will prevent any 
confusion which might arise in their minds from this slight 
transition. 
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refreshing breezes^ which reader the air peculiarly 

• 

mlubrioos at that season ; but the whole line, of 
country on one side of the lough^ lying exposed 
to the N. W. winds, so prevalent here in winter 
and luring, the temperature at these seasons is 
more strikingly severe, and is hurtful to vegeta* 
tion. The inhabitants, neverthelesi^ do not give 
any proofs of its insalij^rity, being generally 
henlthy and robust. ,j 

Soil and surface. 

. The surface of die country, from Belfast to 
Hollywood and Cultra, between hill, valley, and 
plain, is greatly diversified, and consequaitly the 
soil is of various descriptions. In the hilly coun- 
try, the bottom, or sub*soil, is cold and gravelly; 
in the south-western end of the parish of Holly- 
wood, it is a dead ruddy sand, and, in the re- 
mainder it is a heavy red clay. The two latter, 
under proper cultivation, form a fruitful soil, es- 
pecially the argillaceous. The hills are occupied 
by tillage, nearly to the top, and in most parts of 
Ireland, cultivation is rapidly advancing: up the 
sides of its lofty elevations. The high price of 
provisions during the late war, may be consi- 
dered as the . origin of this advance upon the 
mountains, but it is the rapidly increasing po- 
pulation of the country that maintains it. 

To that pleasing variety in the geography of 
<he soil, which we have just noticed, as charac- 
teristic of that section of the Belfast dominion, 
which extends along the shore to Hollywood 
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and^ CvitMt^ the country towaids Downpatridc^ 
and elsewhere^ in the southern dominion of that 
port, furnishes, br the frevecni uniformity of 
Z Lp^ a s^ikteg e.nLt These dilL»e 
sections, however, being all highly improvd, 
and all included within the commercial domi-* 
nion of Hie Porte; as likewise those great wa<* 
ters, the bay of Belfiust and Strangford lough^ 
the entire territory of Belfast presents a yariety 
of hill and dale, wood and water, and conse* 
quently of land and sea views, which places it on 
as proud an eminence in the Irish picturesque, 
as most other rural territories which this land can 
boast of* 

This town, within the last ten years, has been 
reputed to contain nearly 4,000 houses (inclusive 
of the suburbs), and a population of 30,000 sotds, 
which, with the exception of a few private fami-« 
lies and professional individuals, is composed of 
persons in the numerous walks of trade; all of 
whom, from the brogue maker to the banker, 
stand, like the men of England, on a level with 
their business, attend assiduously to it, and seem 
to think of nothing else, until the sabbath-day 
(which they hold in great veneration) arrivesi, 
when they drop, like a hot potatoe, all the small 
concerns of this lower world, and assemble, shaved 
and ivhUe-washedy some to chaunt a Latin 
hymn to the music of the holy Pope; others, a 
psalm in English, to the more modem notes of 
the English bishops; others to the most bar- 
barous broad Scotch slang that ever disgraced a 
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dmrenticle in tke mountsiiii i a few to Mr dear 
lnx>thBr Smith's ^^ saored harmony/' which floW0 
back u]K)U him^ from the tuneftil Kisters^ in mdt^ 
ing responses; and lastly^ a select number 0t 
wise mm assemble^ who say nothing*^ and^ there* 
forty do not leave it in your power to offer a 
criticism upon their compositions; or^ if they 
speak^ it is in the rough cough of uneasy sflence^ 
or in humiliation's soft still stgh^ which borne 
upon echo's gmitle wing^ may reach the hearty 
bat. in that impenetrable fortress^ cannot be as^ 
sailed by ike shafts of critictsm.-^The men of 
B^ast^ with all this character of trade^ are^ how- 
ever, very attentive to the public institutions ot 
their town, and are said to be very liberal in 
making provision for them. In former periods 
0(£ their history, they were also emin^itly dis^ 
tinguished by a spirit of political independenee, 
whieh, subsequently to our uqiob witii England, 
appears to have taken a loi^ repose; but tiie 
agitation of the Queen's question in tlmt coimtry, 
with others of great constitutional importance^ 
vevived it,: and we find the men of Belfiut ((ii6 
only men in Ireland, who thoc^ht proper to try^ 
ike experiment) assembling to offer thdr opinion 
u|Ma the conduet c£ his Majesty's ministers, on 
this public question; a proceeding, in whieb 
they appear to have been materially assisted (as 
cm all others of a public nature) by the talents of 
Mr. Lawless, a gentleman whose name stands 
high in the political axmab of that town. 
Thus much for the pobticai character of Bel^ 
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ftini-^But farther: fiotbing can exjceed tbefeli^ 
giotts Ubelality of the mhabitattts of this plaoe^ a 
great najority of whom^ the reader will naturally 
GOQolnde^ are members of the different protestant 
chnrches.—In the new college, among the masters 
and professors, were men of the churches of Eng- 
land, Scotland, and Rome, when we visited that 
institution in 1817.— We are smre this would not 
be <Jie case in a literary institution, groaning 
under the yoke of a religious despotism; and 
we are equally sure, that no such liberality can 
be reconciled to the genius of a system, whow 
throne, in poverty, is founded on the ruins of rea- 
son ; and in power, on the ruins of human liberty 
or human life. 

Whether the talented lady alluded to in our de* 
soription of Lisburn, had Belfast in her eye, when 
deetphering the Ulster character, it is impossible 
for ufe to determine. — ^In point of literary infer- 
mation, we should suppose this town approaches 
nearer to the character of Scotland than any 
other town in Ulster ; but, as to its participation 
of the Ulster hospitalify, we must leave that to be 
determined by some more deserving historian. — 
Should Mr. Thelwall and Mr. Kean, gentlemen 
whose eminent talents we had the pleasure of see^ 
iug displayed on the boards of its theatre, in 
1817, condescend to honour us with their opinion, 
we shall then be able to speak with confidence 
upon this point of the Belfast history ; but, on our 
own slender authority, we shall not presume to 
speak largely of this proud virtue of our country. 
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as it a{>pli«s to BeVwt, havhig only seen it shinei 
in the features of a family in Anne-street (near the 
old narr(Rv bridge that erosses the Lagan river, 
and opens a communication between the counties 
of Antrim and Down) with steady light, in thd 
branches of an Ash tree (the tree of the knowledge 
of infcmt good and evil) under whose protectinj^ 
ihade we «aw the rose and the lily flourish, ^^ the' 
young idea shoot/' and the stranger's ewe-lamb 
^^ walk in and out, and find pasture.^ And once 
we recollect to have caught a slight glimpse of 
this goddess of our country, as she floated by, irt 
her progress to Orangefield; but, from all wMclr 
we could learn of her history, she courts the 
shades of pastoral life, and sickens at the ap*- 
proach of the genius of commierce, whose care- 
worn brow and contracted visage cover her gay 
and convivial features with gloom, ^nd at whos^ 
embrace (though laden with the wealth of many 
nations) the succulent properties of her nature 
wither ; like those fruits and flowers on the pktins 
of Vesuvius, which perish at the approach of that 
fiery lava; by which the soil is encumbered witk 
wealth, at the moment that it is robbed of its* lift- 
sustaining productions, and its verdant beauties' 
buried in the Stygian dust ! 
' If, however, the people of Belfast be not in- 
debted to the genius of commerce, for the undiis- 
tinguishing hospitality of the golden age, they are 
indebted to her for the abolition of national pre- 
judices: they derive from her bounty several of 
the necessaries, and most or all the luxuries of 
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life.^^^he has also lest her aaaistoiice ta the pm* 

ppgatiaii of the go$pel in foreign cltiMS> avd ta 

ike estabtijdiiQeiit of such a system of morality as 

is- B^ceasaty to render indoBtry s«icceasf«l.~^i.d 

to* that CKtiensiTe iatercourse with mankind^ whiicih 

commerce secures to them, may be attributed^ iu no 

iBCOusid^rable degree, that liberality of charw^ter^ 

and that love of letters, by which this commeiaial 

iixwB has been so long and so enuneiitly distin^ 

guifihed ia the aimals of om* cowitry.-*-^It is true, 

eommercB, with very few exceptions, is ladei» 

with perpetual cares, and her pillow planted with 

laaaory a hear t^corroding thorn ; and, in the multi* 

tude of her own concerns, it is. equally true, that 

she haa but little leisure to enjoy or to inquire 

after those objects which have not a direct m^ 

Qu^Dce upon her interests.-^However, ia conm^*^ 

tion, with her other benefits, she has opened to the 

view of mankind, sources of human depravity, that 

w^e but little known in the patriarchal ages> 

when hospitality was exercised towards all stran* 

g^rs, without distinction of age or nation* — She 

has multiplied our wants ; and with the love of 

gain, which has its origin in those waati^ she has 

called into exercise a passion, that was but little 

known to those shepherds of antiquity, who have 

b^en .celebrated for their hospitality to strangers. 

Those simple pastoral men knew no distinction 

but those of the Deity above all, the angels be* 

tween us and him, and the brutes beneath vts; 

and they regarded all men then living as their 

brethren.--rBu<i if one of those worthies were now 
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placed upon kis le^s in tbe Ghristian tMms of 
M mehestor ov laverpMJi, and should catt for water 
to wash hit feet^ after a long journey, (as was tii6 
&sbion of his age and country) his feet, indeed^ 
would be very well fcaiohed until they had carried 
him outside the building ; but the d**4 a drop of 
warm water would he get, or a waiter to attend 
him, if he had forgottaei to provide himself with a 
little of tbe oiroulating medium of the country^ 
before he came to get tibe washing job done fw him 
at laverpool.'^The same, also, may be said of Bel» 
fest-^But why should we wonder? since the 
honest patriarch would not find the case .a whit 
better in the large trading towns of the new worlds 
with all its boasted freedom and simplicity^ of 
mdwe. 

The same causes produce the same effects^ and 
will continue to produce them, in every age and 
COuntry.*-^Invariab]e hospitality is not, therelora^ 
nor can it be,, a characteristic feature in tbe 
portrait of ooiumercial townsi in an age of oxvm 
and contending interests. — ^The paramount duty of 
self^efence precludes itr--^the cares and duties of 
a heavily-«encumberi^d commerce prelude it-^th;? 
numerous distinctions of human invention preclude 
it~^the impositions . and frauds, inseparably from a 
corrupt state of society, preclude it— and lastly, 
it is precluded by that narrow and selfish feeing, 
which necessarily forms the habits of a commercial 
man at his entrance into life ; and, in most cases, 
maintains its empire, not only long aiter the ne^ 
eessity that gave it birth has ^ipired^ but even 
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to the Y^y doM of hifl tampoml isxiakmce.'^The 
old f^AnmsheA trarelkr may tfaesdfore l^ok soiii6« 
m^re efae &)i peraimitl iitteatioii, tki4 ia t]m 
tvadmg towns of the world (old oc now) tiiAt ii 
now goii^.-^^deed for theientrance to iiiese tOiwnv 
1^ yery coniMtent, tlu>agh mortifying notioo^ migkt 
bo adketed from one of the satires of Javenal, ikot 
womld open the eyes of the honest {tennyleas pa* 
triarch to the folly of his ^rly simplicity^ and to 
the superior, wisdom of the ohse bi^ouffks afion 
which he is entering. 

'^ 8pe» bene cantndi tos declpii i *' 

Thns ireely translatfed«-«« 

The vittoii pf hospitalUy deedliFefl 3foi|. r 

If^ howiiyer, upon acquiring an accurate statist 
tical knowledge of the divisions and subdivisioiMi 
o^ow population^ be shoald enrol his name among 
tke active and usc^l followers of Wesley or Whit* 
fieW^ and give the brethren a word of exhortation 
as he journeyed in the way; in that oase^ the clMf 
hwoughs would assume a new aspect in the eye of 
the astonished palnriarch-^^is welcome would be SfS 
nmr^ as it was mid before--^nd * the flattering 
hitaguage of Virro to Trebius would be substituted 
for' the styoperkss motto of his pa^fon state ! ' ' 

' **I>a Trebio, poiie ad Trebium — Vis, filter, ah ipsis • 

Thus' freely translated— i 

Give a cbair to Trebiua, set a pktte before Trehiufl— Tret . 
bius^ my dear brother, will you touch this tit bit ? * 

* i» thl« wofk we offfer our re#pect».lvi*flyto the Me tli o dUi; 
preaeher6«— a oew race of men. In a fonaer tour we paid, our 
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We have now said sufficient on hospitelity^ to 
place its existeiKse and mode of operation in com- 
mercial towns with some degree of accuracy^ and 
with a due degree of caution^ before the eye of tibe 
patriarchal traveller ; and shall bid the venerable 
Antediluvian farewell^ while we proceed to notice 
the other distinguishing features of that eminent 
commercial town^ which forms the direct and 
distinguished subject of our present memoir, 
i We do not recollect to have seeny in the cantons 
of this country^ any such town as Belfast^ the exclu- 
sive property of an individual. — It is on the Mar* 
quis of Donegall's estate^ and he owns and receives 
rent for every house in it — ^The occupier holds it 
from him under a ninety-one years lease^ which is 
nearly long enough for the interest of the tenant, 
whatever may have been the money expended by 
him or by his predecessor in improvements — ^and, 
as we know no such town in Ireland, the exclusive 
property of an individual, so, in point of all which 
constitutes rank, respectability, property, popu* 
lation, and high perfection of improvement, we have 
not seen any estate of the same extent, that can 
fling out such a proud and finished portrait to ike 
view of nations, as that . of which this town forms 
the grand centre. — Next to this, in point of beauty 
and perfection, stands the Hertford property, in 
the rural history of this part of Ulster. The system 



compliments to the most ancient order of the Irish clergy. 
Both these classes of gentlemen may probably receUect a Bayiog 
common in Ireland — '' Ends meet,** 
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of tenure, however, which prevails on the Belfast 
estate, meets our views more perfectly than' that 
of the Hertford property. — The latter, we have 
already mentioned, is held under twenty-one 
years and one life leases, at rents of from twenty 
lAiHings to two guineas an English acre. 

The foraier is held under leases of three lives 
md forty-one or sixty-one years, which are fre- 
quently renewed, to the occupying families, at the 
old rests of from five to fifteen or twenty shillings 
per Irish aicre, on the payment of a certain fine ;' 
and the average of these fines, on the Belfast 
estate, is said to amount to ten or £12,000 
per annum. — ^Thus the tenant, by presenting to 
his landlord a certain 'proportion of the produce 
of the soil, is "reinstated in his ancient title, and 
placed in very good circumstances to acquire a 
competent fortune for his family, even by the pro- 
duee of his land ; and hence he is always able, 
when the time comes round, to pay a liberal fine, 
if necessary, and to reinstate himself in possession 
of his original interest. — ^We gave the reader spe- 
cimens of the topography df this estate, in our 
description of Malone-house and Willmont ; but 
to 'enter into all its mimtte improvements is not 
necessary to our main design, and would be an 
unjustifiable trespass on the reader's patience. — 
However, at the close of our description of 
Belfast, some farther specimens of this fine pro- 
perty shall be noticed, together with other beau- 
tifiil seats on the surfece of Antrim ; alter which, 
we shall wind up our description of this county, 

VOL. IT. E 
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lirith an ample detail of its statistical bistory^ frona 
authentic source, 

Government and police of Belfast. 

The goyernment of Belfast is vested^ by char-r 
ter^ in the lord of the castle^ (Uie Marquis of 
Donegal)) a sovereign^ and ttvely^ burgesses^ 
who formetly returned two representatives to the 
Irish parliament^ and^ since the union of this 
country with fiiigland^ one to the Imperial. — ^Tb© 
soyer^igu^ we presome^ is indebted for his ap* 
pointment chiefly, if not splely, to the favour ojf 
the Donegall family ; mad, when the election hap- 
pens tp be determiued, rather by the virtue and 
independence of the candidate, than by the mea- 
sure . of his private services to the reigning in- 
terest, the beat possible guarantee is given to 
the public, uot only for an honest, but for a liberal 
^itd gentlemaiily discharge of its public functions^ 
It sometimes however happens, that the qua*- 
lifications which pave the way to authority, in 
these little local goverfunents, are rather of a 
private, than of a public mature; and the conse- 
quences are sucb as may be expected to follow— 
a firequeajt subseayienoe of justice to party pur- 
poses, or perhaps to low and malignant feelings, 
which prove & source of vexation to thfe subject, 
andt cCiver the altar of justice with disgrace.*— 
This, howeter, is not a new subject to us. — 
We have hsmdled it before in other publica- 
tions,, and not only so, bnt we have procured 
some v^ pomf^d. enemies to ourselves by the 
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[ity tf dur l^rinciples ; but bti this as it 
may^ we shall never cease to protest i^tdnst the 
£ippQiiitment of all mere luercefnary dependents 
upon private favour to posts of authority in 
town or conntry.-^We have too frequently wit- 
nessed the acts of which such men are <iapable; 
and to whatever lengtiis they may or oan go^ 
we shall assert thdir moral ineligibility td power, 
and that none should possess it but men of 
Independent minds^ who could not be movfed 
by private motives of an impure character^ tQ 
deviate from that just^ liberal^ and gentlemanly 
deportment^ which never &tils to characterise the 
pure and virtuous officer^ in the discharge Of his 
public duties. 

There is a politic establishm^it here fbr th& 
maintenance of the laws ; etnd comibissioiiers ac^ 
a cmnmittee of police have been appointed by act 
<rf parliament for carrying into execution all regu^ 
latieois therein specified> in relation to the paving 
^id eleaiising of the streets^ as well ia many othef 
circumstances affecting the healthy ss^dty^ atf4 
comfort of the inhabitimtsv 

Street b^gars are seldom or never s^en here^ 
and the cleanliness and order of the town cair 
scarcely be paralleled. 

Ai^ugb Belfast is mentioned by Spencer w^ 

baling been wasted by E^dwatd Bruce^ 0it the be« 

gimiing of the 14tb century, it is not tdken notke 

of by th* old English writers, who enumerate the 

hoven-^towns of the north of Ireland at an eaj^ 

pmod; nor yet by Marlboirc^b nor Clarltdon. 

e2 
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Of the building of the castle there is no date 
known^ though it was twice taken by the Earl of 
Kildare, firs.t in 1503^ again in 1512. However/ 
it appears to have been a place of very little 
consideration in trade, until a privilege which 
Carrickfergus possessed, of importing foreign 
merchandise at one-third of the duties payable in 
other places, was purchased by Lord Strafford 
on behalf of the crown. — This event may be con- 
sidered as the era of the commercial declension of 
Carrickfergus, which being thus deprived of its 
unnatural ascendancy in the scale of commerce, 
Belfitst rose rapidly on its ruins, and in little more 
than half a century posterior to this equalisation 
of privileges, which took place in 1640, we find 
this latter town not only well known on the con- 
tinent as a - place of trade, but in high credit ^at 
London, Amsterdam, and all the great commercial 
cities of Europe, (a well merited (Ustinction which 
it continues to maintain, by the rapid increase of 
its trade, and by that high character of honour, 
which the conduct of its leading merchants has 
procured for it in foreign markets.) — ^As this event 
maybe truly regarded as tiie origin of the com- 
mercial prosperity of Belfast, so its erection into 
a corporate town, with the privilege of sending 
two members to parliament, by James I., was the 
dawn of its political glory. By this act, Arthur 
Lord Chichest^ and his heirs were constituted 
lords of the castle. — ^Thomas Vesey, the .first 
sovereign, was chosen in 1613; and in the same 
year, Sir John Blennerhasset, baron of the Exche- 
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qner^ and George TVeyillian^ Esq. were the first 
members sent by this town to parliament. At 
that time Belfast could not have been considerable ; 
for, in the patent, it i> strled town or viOace.— 
m tbe yjim, mention is made of lIJcU- 
Chester's house there^by an English traveller^ who 
styles it ^^ the glory and beauty of the town ;*' but 
nothing ' of the town is said^ except that ^^ many 
Cheshire and Lancashire men were planted in the 
neighbourhood, by Mr. Arthur Hill, son of Sir 
Moyses Hill/' Belfast, previous to this event, 
had been peopled with Devonshire men, and a 
number of the Scots who came in the form^ 
reign. 

In connection with those acts of government, 
which raised this town in the scale of commerce 
and political importance, this valuable population 
may be regarded as the seed of its future grandeur 
and prosperity. Those privileges would have 
been lost on a stupid or barbarous race ; (for free 
citizens alone can taste the sweets of commerce 
and of law) and separate from those encourage- 
ments, which give wing to industry and enterprise, 
the unassisted efforts of a brave and virtuous 
'people to raise themselves in the scale of national 
prosperity, would have proved fruitless.~'To this 
happy coalition may then be attributed that beau- 
tifrd social fabric, which this town and its depen- 
dencies now present to the eye of the statesman 
and poUtical economist. 
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Trade of Belfast. . 

Bapid as the progress of populatipn has been in 
B^Uast^ commerce ha^ fully kept pace with it 
7*-From Mr. Arthur Young's account^ whose in* 
' formation was obtained from the most authentic 
sources, and which was written in the year 1776, 
^t appears that the gross customs, inchidm^ excisf^ 
in 1763, amounted only to £32,900; in 1770, 
which, at that period, was reckoned its best jear, 
they amounted to ;663,600^ nearly double ip seyep 
years J from that date they fell until 1775, whep 
tl^ey were somewhat more than in 1770-, being 
£64^800. — ^But great was the increase after tjie 
American war; for in 1784, the gross custpms, 
e?:clusive of the pxpise, amounted to £101,376'-^ 
From that time,* with some fluctuations for bad 
year 3, there has been a gradual rise: much of this 
rise has certainly been owing, not only to the 
additions^l quantities imported, but also to the 
additional duties : to how great an amount they 
are now arrived, the following corrected return of 
the customs, for nine recent years, will ^how ;— 
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ending Jan. 


5, 1802 -T 
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1809 - 


- 318,121 12 5i 






1810 - 


- -^,174 18 ^ 
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Ify to the above list of castoms^ the excise of the 
district shall be added^ what an enormous advance 
in the trade of tiiis place will the reader contem* 
plate since 17'J^O, that prosperous year of its trade 
in the last century^ when its gross customs^ in- 
thuSng excise, amounted to £63^600 ! 

The total value of its exports in 1809 was 
£2,367,271 3^. 9d. ; and in 1810, it amounted to 
£2,904,520 19^.> an increase, in one year, of 
£537,2^ 16^. 9d.—A list of its numerous im- 
ports, in these two years, now lies before us ; but, 
on their total value, (which should be collected 
from private sources) we shall not risk a conjec- 
ture in this place. — However, the concise view 
which we have given of the rapid progress of this 
town in commerce, from 1770 to 1810, (the short 
space of 40 years) places this grand feature of its 
portrait in such a broad light before the reader's 
eye, as will enable him, in connection with its 
other graceful features, to form some opinion of 
the ovefwhelming magnificence with which the 
picture of Belfast will make its appearance, in a 
gallery of Hibernian paintings, when their ma- 
jesties, the sovereigns of Europe^ shall atep over 
to inspect that modem cabinet of arts and letters. 

For a view of ihe progress of manufactures in 
this town, we must refer the reader to those details 
under the head, ^^ Trade of this County,'^ with 
which Bel&st is so intimately connected, that it 
would have been difficult to separate them. — ^These 
details will appear in the progress of this work ; 
and will, we trusty afford pride and pleasure to 
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the friends of Irish commercial prosperity .-J-The 
aspect of this town will at once impress the 
stranger with an idea of the perfection of its 
police, the liberal character of its proprietor, 
the improved taste of its population, and the 
unparalleled prosperity of its commerce ; but the 
inventory of articles imported by it, (which is here 
annexed) in connection with the amount of its 
exports, described for a similar period, do not 
leave the reader dependent on cof^ecture for his 
knowledge of the trade of this place : and if to 
this inventory of the imports of Belfast, for two 
successive years, we could have added their gross 
value, the sanguine colour of its commercial 
portrait would have blazed upon the stranger^s 
eye in the richest claret of its importation; a 
favour which the wisdom and liberality of trade 
have wisely conceded to tfiat organ, and con^ 
fined to if. 

Foreign goods imported at Belfast, direct and 

indirect, for the year 1809. 

14166 bales cotton wool 120 quarter casks Malaga 
881 barrels rosin 16 pipes -> 

186 casks madder 2 hogsheads / ^»^®*''* 

2S49 hogsheads ^ 370 pipes -^ Spanish 

634 tierces I 2 hogsheads J red wine 

596 bags J ™S" 5857 bales | ^^.^^^ ^^^^ 

86 cases ^ 90 casks j 

665 casks 1 ^^g.^^ 600 tons Sicily ditto 
351 bags y 95 ditto Teneriflfe ditta 

139 pipes Teneriffe 330 ditto Sardinia ditto 

5 ditto Lisbon 4290 barrels potash 

115 pipes •) . 485 ditto Dantzic ashes 



j^Port 



wine 



90 hogsheads /^""^^"'^ ^26 ditto ptad-ashes 
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63 bags ginger 
257 bags ■» . 
'• 49 caTks I P*°^«**^ 

90 hogsheads -I ^^^^^^ 
1290 pipes ^ 

484 casks smalts 
6515 chests of tea 
97B§ hogsheads leaf tohacco 
Sll bales, miserable . 
40 chests cocoa 
2950 puncheons > 
456 hogsheads J 
9620 bundles cane reeds 



14082 bushels bay salt 

582 ci^sks rice 
8529 casks "I ^^.^^ . 
8995 bags J 

952 cases Itquorice-baU 

198 pipes brandy 
2097 bundles flax 

439 ditto hemp 

440 casks tallow 

46 ditto spirits turpentine 
849 barrels tar 
838 ditto turpentine 



Imports for 1810. 



12481 bales cotton wool 
1132 barrels tar 
820 ditto rosin 
598506 staves 

1486 hogsheads tobacco 
598506 deals and deal ends 
981 puncheons 
240 hogsheads 
4Q91 pieces Americ. timber 
3111 ditto Norway ditto 
798 ditto Swedish ditto 
1010 boxes Sicily soap 
159 tons brimstone 



} 



rum 



3862 bales Alicant bttriUa 
145 tons Sicily ditto 

2153 bales liquorice root 
93 ditto cocoa shells 

2917 bundles cane reeds 

1742 bales ".^^ 
298 casks J 

3895 barrels potash 
729 ditto pearl-ashes 

2066 barrels weed-ashes 

4368 hogsheads ^ 

6574 barrels > flax-seed 

1024 bags J 



Among the mamifajctories of this town^ which 
we had heard an4 read of, there was one that we 
visited in person, namely, the metal foundry of 
Mr. Coates,. which, with a cotton and starch manu* 
factory, the . property of the same gentleman, are 
situated on the south side of the town. — ^The cot- 
ton spinning establishment is worked by steam, 
and is: said to manufacture annually, 36,0001bs. 



weighty or 966^000 hmJcs of cotton yarii.^The 
foundry melts, on an average, as we beard^ from 
30b to 400 tons weight of metal. 

This latter establishment comprehends a boring 
machine for finishing cylinders for steam-engines ; 
an instrument, according to our information, that 
is only to be found in one more foundry in this 
country. 

The starch manufactory irtands close to the 
foundry, and is estimated to maaufacture, wsh 
nually, 150 tons of wheat into starch. — ^These 
establishments iu the hand of one person, may give 
the reader some idea of the manner in which busi- 
ness is conducted in this rapidly rising Salentum 
of the Ulster Hesperian coast. 

The residence of Mr. Coates, the proprietor of 
these factories, is on the road from thence to New- 
town, Breda. It is situated on an estate of Lord 
Chichester Spencer, s^nd is distant from Belfast, 
which is the post town to it, about three miles. 

Linen-kdll. 

The linen-hall is an extremely beautiful build- 
ing, and one of the handsomest walks in the vici- 
nity of the town is in view of it, and of the new 
college. — ^This building was opened for the sale of 
white linen cloth in 1785, since which there has 
been a regular and constant market. We have 
not, however, acquired that accurate knowledge 
of the trade of this establishment that would 
enable us to offer ta the public a view of its qinmial 
sales ; nof do we know any thing of tbe men who 
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act as ftictors there^ althotigli we know a iittie of 
the factorage history of another city^ and shall 
say to all young and inexperienced traders^ wh^ 
send Iheir property to that market for sale^ Make 
out a posUive, instead of a con^Hdnal, inroice of 
prices, for your factor^s government. — ^Do not 
draw upon him for linens deposited, if you can 
possibfy avoid it, until they are sold. — ^Know well, 
hefofe haiid, the man in whoSe hands you place 
your interests; neither depend upon public ap- 
pearances for the acquisition of this knowledge j 
nor give public reputation credit for more than it 
is worth. — ^And lastly, if being anxious to effect a 
sale, you price rather htver than the market, do 
not mend the matter by telling a factor, who is 
new to you, that you rely on his honour to make 
the most of circumstances ; but, remembering ihat 
there is luck in leisure, lay aside your invoice, 
until you have taken a peep at your factor's heart 
through a hole in his ventriculum ; and, if you find, 
upon an attentive observation of the motion of his 
blood, that his heart moves tipright, you may 
then ship your invoice and honorary epistle; but, 
without some such knowledge as the peep will 
give you, do not rely, implicitly, on any of those 
credentials which we have marked as doubtful • 
for if you do, we give you timely notice, that we 
shall not open an insurance oflSce for the finest 
SHBW on <^hange; no, nor for the gravest fiice 
that ever squatted under a brim of many inches ; 
for, even though its possessor might be five feet 
high> and sit among the eldebs of his people in a 
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sileat ^lery^ yet^ the facts of history declare, 
(alas 1 poor hmnan natare) that nothing less than 
a resurrection from the deiui, will teach some 
men to despise that gain^ which comes into 
competition with their duty to their client I - 

The college. 

9 

The college^ or academical institution of Bel- 
fast (a pure and exclusive emanation from the 
people) exhibits^ in a stronger point of view than 
any single feature, of its history^ the rapid pro- 
gress of the public mind in that place. A school, 
on a more limited foundation, called the Belfast 
academy^ jiaay be considered as the precursor of 
this more extensive literary establishment. That 
school was placed, by. certain trustees, under the 
durection of Doctor Bruce^ a minister (we believe 
of the Unitarian church) of most exemplary morals 
and sound literary reputation; but, this establish- 
ment being on a foundation vastly too limited for 
the growing population and rapid advances of the 
public .mind in Ulster, the plan of a collegiate 
ia^^tittttion was devised by some public spirited 
men, and, under the aspiring wing of the genius 
of the province, had arrived at a considerable 
measure of maturity, in (1817) the short space of 
three years from its commencement The col* 
lege (if we. were rightly informed) could tbeti 
boast of more than 300 students, in a course of 
instruction in the living and dead languages, in 
several branches of mathematics, and in the belks-^ 
kUrea. This was a beginning, quadrating, in its 
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prospects^ with the rank and property of tiie pro- 
rince. Students had also the opportanity of 
being accommodated with board and lodging in 
the coUegiB^ as two wings of the boilding were 
set apart for boarding-schools ; one, for instruc- 
tion in the dead languages, under the direction 
of a principal, who enjoyed all the profits of his 
own school; and the other, for instruction in 
English classic literature, under the same regula- 
tions. Thus were the springs of public instruc- 
tion set open to the strai][s:er and the native: and, 
nothing was wanting to Jve effect to tliis liberal 
design of the people, but the fostering wing of 
parliamentary munificence. This, however, from 
whatever cause, appears to have just touched a 
wing of the college of Belfast, and to have then 
disappeared, as if the imperial bird did not ac- 
knowledge this institution for her offspring, and 
had dropped from her bill, a grant or two of 
£1500, to stop the clamours of a diiitant and' 
despised . subject ; for, it is' a thing somewhat 
remarkable in the histoiy of this bird, that the rules 
by. which its actions are regulated, rise, like the 
bird itself, into an element far above the ken of 
ordinary men, who wotild not be able to discover, 
why the claims of an institution approximating 
more closely than that of Maynooth, with the 
liberal and tolerant spirit of the British constitu- 
tion, should be slightly acknowledged, or alter- 
nately received and rejected, while those of a 
syst^tn of restrictive education, in direct oppo- 
sition to the religion of > the state, should be 
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Mkaowledged to their utmost extant That a 
liberal system of treatment is the best that was 
over extended to any body of men^ we are ready 
tp concede. But^ while we acknQwledge the wis- 
dom of a liberal course, we cannot see the reason 
why this wisdom should be partial. If it has 
^erated well on one branch of the body politic, 
why not give it equal trial with another of eqnal 
claims ? and, if the Catholic college of Maynooth 
has been left to its own laws and discipline, in 
the use which it makes of parliamentary bounty, 
why not give the institution of Belfast a like 
latitude? We speak, on this subject, from re^ 
ports wUch reached us in our passage through 
Ulster in 1817; and if these reports are authentic, 
the remarks which we now make are not wholly 
inapplicable to the circumstances in which that 
liberal and enlightened district then stood, in 
relation to its provincial college. Our humble 
opinion, we grant, is of small moment, but facts 
are stubborn things ; and if superior civilisation, 
prop^ty, and liberality of sentiment, render the 
province which they characterise worthy of the 
beams of science, then Ulster is that province, if 
it is to be found in Ireland ; and by what rule of 
political economy, its claims to parliamentary aid 
in pursuit of an object so worthy of its character, 
and so well calculated to raise the country in the 
scale of nations, have been rejected, we have yet 
to learn. 

. We shall bid farewell to the cciUege of Belfast^ 
after recommending to the i^erious consideration 
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of our governors^ tbe old and.^eU k»oira fable of 
the belly and the members. We profess our« 
selves to be the friends of social hannomy^ ind 
therefore strongly reopmmeiMi the hands aad feet^ 
to hp active in providing the beUy of the statd 
(which has ample room for cdl their snrplad pro* 
duce) with a plentiful paovistoK. This being 
done^ WQ beg to turn the attention of the worthy 
reservoir, to the sound policy, as well as sound 
equity, of diiiising its nourishment with an equal 
band through all the members ; giving to^ each 
f^ lis portion of meat t» due season J' It is im« 
possible, by any other mode, to preserve the 
whol^ body in health and vigour ; for, if the belly 
lets out its nourishment at one end only, the other 
will become paralytic, and cannot work, or res* 
tive, and will not : and, therefore, that the body 
mfty b^ preserved in health and vigour, let the 
belly operate by eqtud and wholesome laws, so 
shall it not stand upon one leg in the hour of trial j 
but ^hen squeezing its , protuberant trunk through 
the. pitching labyrinths of toa^s wd means; when 
moving its unwieldy cargo over the quagmires of 
^ifiaffection and conspiracy; or, when- stand- 
Ing on the ; bo^daiy-line of justice^ in a glo^ 
ripus struggle for its country's rights, it shall 
not stand alone-r-legs of British oak shall support 
it— anus of British cowage shall defend it-^the 
lion'$ heart shall t^a^ it. to despise danger-^and, 
taking for its inotto, ^' Sis Justus et ne time,'' it 
will not return from the field of conflict, covered 
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widi laurel^ without remembermg our feble of the 
belly and the members. 

There are many public buildings in Belfast, (be- 
side those of the linen-hall and college, which we 
have just * noticed) that contribute largely to' the 
bc«auty of ^ the town; and several societies that 
quadrate with the rank, and exhibit, in a striking 
point of view, its taste for literature and the fine 
arts. 

Among these latter, we heard of one called 
"llie Literary Society" — another, ^^A Society 
for promoting Knowledge'^ — ^a third, ^^ A Philo^ 
sophical Society" — a fourth, ^^ A Medical So- 
ciety" — and lastly, ^^ A Society for the Practice 
arid Improveinent of Irish Music/^— -In the depart- 
ments of medicine, mineralogy, and natural philo- 
sophy, we presume. Dr. Macdonnell^ an eminent 
physician of Belfest, takes a leading part. We 
have heard much of this gentleman's researches,- 
more particularly in the department of minera- 
logy; and, in addition to the advantages which 
the town derives from his assistance as a phy- 
sician, Belfast can also boast of other able guardi^ 
ans of public health ; as Doctor Tennent, and a 
few more, who stand in the first rank of medical 
character in that town. A fever-hospital and dis- 
pensary have been established here, under the 
patronage, we presume, of the medical gentlemen 
just noticed, whose services in 1817, when the 
whole country laboured under a severe typhus 
visitation, have strong claims on the gratitude of 
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that towa a&d neighbourhood . A lymg-in hospi- 
tal^ which ranks among the charitable institutions 
of the place^ is also, no doubt, largely indebted to 
their philanthropy for its existence, and for its 
aawple contributions to the population of the town 
and country. — ^Tbere is also a chamber of com- 
merce here, a handsome custom-house, a ballast- 
office, a public exchange, (built, as we heard, at 
an expense of £4000, by the late Marquis of 
Donegall) and two or three banks, that to the 
honour of old Ulster, kept open house when the 
other provinces were dropping into the shy and 
inhospitable practice of closing their doors, not 
only against their friends and neighbours, but even 
against their brothers-in-law. 
. Among the charitable institutions of Bel&si^ 
there is one incorporated by act of parliament, 
that deserves particular attention. — It aflfords an 
asyliun to 60 or 70 aged men, to a still larger 
number of aged women ; and nearly 200 destitute 
children of both sexes are clothed, fed, and edu- 
cated here, and, at a proper age, apprenticed out 
to suitable employments. 

The house, which is large and conmiodious, was 
built in 1771, on a healthy site, and well provided 
with jspring water, at the north end of Donegail- 
street.— It is said to have cost £7000 or £8000, 
and to have rendered incalculable service to the 
interests of humanity in this place.-^A mendicity 
institution has also been established here, and has 
produced the happiest effects. — ^For iliis benefit, 
ire understand, the town was originally indebted 
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to the pbilfMittbropic laliPiirs of tbe IR^T* Mr« 
Holm^j wbep curate of this pariah ; a gantl^oiitii 
whos^ name will be loiig connected with its 
tory. His seat at Hollywood is noticed in 

worlf. 

Amopg the societies for promoting knowledge 
in Qelfast^ we heard of one, which holda it« 
vneetings in the lipcn-hall^ apd is said to ppch 
S(^ss a large and valuable library and philosophioAl 
ai^9ratus* 

Thrw i^ewspapers are pubUflAied ift this town.T-»- 
The CoMM^aciAii dmovifiLB^ (a paper that is well 
fdited, and has a good cireulation ameug tha 
better classes of society in Ulster) three Uv^t^ ft 
week. 

The Nbws Lpttbr, (long established fund long 
patro9i^ by the mercantile interest of that pro* 
¥ipce) twice a week ; and the TaisHMAN, (a. paper 
repiarkable fyr its talent and tone of indepeodeiiee) 
once a weekf 

^e hpsneai of worship (considering that there 
IS bpt om God) are nwEeroiis----^We caiuiot 

charge our memory with the precise numbeTj but 

we beliey^ there are ten or twelve; and if <iie 

town w^e large enough to require ten or 1900^ 
we should hail theni all as the evidenced of that 
glorious liberty^ by which the Triton Qiounts upon 
the ridge-pole of his hoase^ and, with hiv 1^ 
rai«!ed above his head IP rapid evolationip, shouts 
BmrifH Magna CnAai^A^, i|i a voice of thniMler» to 
the natipn^ that surroand hia<, 
y^ ei^eiaies of refprmi who woiil4 lapgh ftt tb« 
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man flmt would thivik of Ming oat with those 

good people about their English of Scotch music^' 

or even with father Gregory himself^ if he should 

ooiqe OTer to give us a new song in Latin^ look 

back^ ye worthy men, to your worthier prede- 

eessors— When ? — Oh, not long since; for indeed 

we have no occasion to turn your attention to the 

erimmn history of the Inquisition, nor yet to the 

ensanguined plains of Piedmont, painted by the 

Pope in ItaUan colours, — ^Ah! no, we wish the 

picture could be kept even so for off ; but, alas ! 

it lies nearer home. — It was drawn to the life, and 

was in good fashion so recently as the days of 

Oliver Cromwell and Charles the Second. — Oh, 

but the men of those days were fools, and lived 

in a dark age.— It may be so, worthy Sirs, but 

fhey did not think so : they, no doubt, thought 

their policy of religious persecution, an extremely 

goodthmffy and absolutely iindispensable to the 

safety of the state ! — ^But they are gone, and we, 

Ae wi^ meUy hav$ succeeded them ; and think, of 

course, as all wise men do, that they were fools, 

and some will even say, egregious fools, to whip 

and imprison, and starve and mangle the poor 

Quakers, because they would not pray in their 

Cushion, and because they should say thee and 

ihofu to the justices! — ^And it is ten to one if 

{losterity, in some future age, will not think us 

aa great fools and barbarians for keeping the 

Quakers out of the constitution, because they 

will not curse and swbar in our fashion! Nor 

will it be easy, by all the arts of sophistry, to 

f2 
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convince the still wiser generations that shall suc- 
ceed us, that it was a good law of England, and 
absolutely indispensable to her political existence, 
to hang ' every famished rascal that might happen 
to steal a loaf or a sheep from his next neighbour ; 
no, nor necessary to her political existence, or to 
the existence of her trade, to hang every rogue 
that might clioose to forge a bill in his neighbour's 
name ; since a thousand other ^modes of punish- 
ment would have equally determined the thief to 
look sharp before he put his pen to paper. But 
our modem politicians, like those of Oliver, though 
great sticklers for religion, think that nothing will 
do but hanging; and although equally zealous 
for the Bible, when taken in the bulk, they do not 
seem to be very fond of Bible politics, when 
brought home to their own doors. ' They think the 
book contains rules only for private men, and 
that it is totally silent on the duty of lawgivers ! 
Hence, although they make it their rule of faith 
as Christians, and their rule of practice in private 
life, yet, as legislators, being only accountable to 
their country , they cannot take the Bible ' for 
their rule of politics ! — ^This brings to our recol- 
lection a story of some credit in the ancient his- 
tory of the church. It is told of an honest pea- 
sant, who felt considerable concern for the safety 
of a bishop's soul, who was a sovereign prince, 
and lived in great pomp arid splendour. The 
worthy countryman was a true Christian, and 
believed, as all true Christians do, that the Scrip- 
tures of the New Testament contain.but one rule 
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of faith and one rule of practice. He could no<^ 
therefore^ get down the regal pomp and magni- 
ficence, by which he believed the soul of the 
bishop was endangered; and being fortunate 
enough to obtain an audience of the great man, 
(a thing somewhat easier, even in those days of 
p9pish corruption, than in these of protestant 
reformation) he unbosomed his anxiety to the 
princely ecclesiastic. — ^^ Be not alarmed, my 
pious friend, (said the bishop) for the safety of 
my soul. The magnificence which you see does 
pot attach to my character as a Christian bishop, 
but only to my rank and office as an earthly 
prince." — " Ah !" said the poor pious man, shaking 
his head, "it may be so; but when the prince 
goes to hell, what will become of the bishop ?" 

Geography and natural history of the bay qf 

Be^ast. 

The Belfast lough, or bay, runs north-east 
fi'om the town of Belfast, in the Northern Chan- 

• > • ' * 

nel, over against Wigton in Scotland. It has 
mooring for ships of war, of from thirty to forty 
Iguns. . Over against the village of Hollywood are 
situated the Carmayle, or Germayle, roads, where 
ships, drawing seventeen feet of water, find 
s^nchorage. Here the larger vessels lighten their 
burden before they proceed up to Belfast On 
this side of the lough, extending four miles and 
upwards from Belfast, there is a bank of heavy 
slate-coloured sand and mud, beyond which the 
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shorci is composed of continued strata of ston6 6( 
different descriptiotis^ interspersed with abrupt 
and shelving rocks^ whence several places ad- 
jacent have their names^ as Rockport^ Craig^SH 
yad> 8tc. On the shore there are several placed 
ticar the village of Hollywood^ where ships from 
40 to 100 tons burden can float at high water; 
but lower down, at Cultra, Rockpdrt, and Effy*« 
port, yesseli<l frdm 200 to 300 tons find anchorage« 
The first of these is the largest : it was built by 
Mr* Kennedy, of Cultra, and may be regarded 
as an improvetiient of importance to that tieig'h* 
botirhood^ as the inhabitants^ in failure of a hotnd 
market^ can export their produce, and obtain 
eoaIs> from the other side of the water in return. 

In the natural history of this bay it is Worthy of 
notice, that the barnacles, as they are generally 
called, though they answer best to the description 
of the brent-goose, come up the lough in Septem- 
ber, in immense numbers, and leave it in May, 
and at*6 esteemed a great delica<5y. Amongst the 
various tribes of fish which are taken on the 
eoast that which most deserves notice is the 
muscle, rather^ however^ on account of its great 
numbers than any distinguishing properties. They 
cover the Hollywood bank ; and, from the moni^L 
of March to that of July^ they afford food and 
employment to the poor of the village, a musole 
gatherer being enabled to earn, from fifteen pence 
to two shillings a day. The bed is inexhaustible, 
for though almost stripped at one time, it is quite 
as weU CQvt^red afte^ the liucceeding tide. Beside 
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fteiie^ oy (stei'd^ remarkably laf ge and W6ll*flttTOur4sd^ 
n^ fdunct otl the bank and along the sbote ; M 
also Various kinds of flat fish^ turbot^ sole^ and 
plaiee^ &o. It appears^ however^ from the in-^ 
foftHation to be gd.thel'ed^ both from the inhabit- 
ants and tiie fishertnen^ that the quantity of these 
lAfirt:^ as well as of the gurnet fbrmeriy in abundance^ 
is gireatiiy diminished of late years ; and^ on in^* 
({mty into the catise, it is generally attributed to 
the praetioe of dredging fot oysters, by Which the 
spawn at the bottom is disturbed, before the 
process of incubation has been petfected. 

Seats. — Ormeau. 

This is the seat of the Marquis of Donegall^ 
and it reminds us of the plain dress of those great 
taibn, who feeling that they sit Ott a bottom both 
brotxd and fifeqt), despise all those little surfatt 
dre^eingSy by which the minor beauties of their 
neighbourhoods are kept in trim. Indeed, Or* 
mean is a very plain object ; and if we had not 
knowti, by the indubitable proof of Lord DondgalPi^ 
jp^since, (who despised the littlenei^s of being not 
ft# homty when a poet of his country called on 
him) we should never have suspected that Ormeau 
was *he Marquises own residence. Nevertheless, 
this seat possesses all the accommodations neces* 
i&ry for his lordship's splendid establishment; 
and its proximity to Belfhst, where he is at home 
at every corner^ and on an estate, almost unpa- 
ralleled for wealth and beauty, renders it a matter 
of very little moment to Lord Donegall^ whether 
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the body clothes of Onneau be embroidered ia 
the Spanish fashion, or as plain as those of a 
late celebrated barrister, whose diamond was not 
robbed of its water, his eye of its piercing radi- 
ance, nor his tongue of its magic powers, by a 
beard of four days' growth, or a costume . that 
would j^ave suited a poor farmer in the Wicklow 
mountains. 

Ormeau stands on a county road, which. opi^s 
a conmiunication between Belfast, the metro|>oli£i 
of Ulster, and Downpatrick, that of Downshire, 
at the distance of one mile from the former, which 
is the post town to it. 

FoX'lodge. 

This is the name of a neat lodge^ and planted 
demesne of thirty Irish acres, the seat, and a cre- 
ation of William Fox, Esq. (the first and only 
town-major of Belfast, an oflSice instituted in 1797.) 
It stands on the road, just noticed in our direc- 
tory to Ormeau, and, although a very jsmall fea- 
ture of the Belfast estate, is regarded by the tra- 
veller, in his approach to that town from Down- 
patrick, as a neat and interesting improvement* 
Fox;;lodge is distant from Belfast, which is the 
post town to it, about two Irish miles. 

N. B. The general aspect of the country in this 
neighbourhood, and for several miles south of 
Behast, is that of one uniform level surface. 
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Newland^lebe. . 

Newland-glebe, the seat of the Rev. M^royn 
Pratt, (rector of the union of Knock and Breda, 
in the diocese of Down) is also situated on the 
Downpatrick road. It comprehends a good glebe- 
house, erected, and fifteen acres of glebe-land, 
planted and improved, by the present incumbent, 
and stands two miles from Belfast, which is the 
post town to it. 

N. B. The villages of Newtown, Breda, and 
Gastlereagh, are included in this union. 

Orangefield. 

■■ Orangefield, the seat of Hugh Crawford, Esq.' 
one of the proprietors of the Belfast bank, is not 
only a more extensive feature of the Belfast 
neighbourhood, than any one of those on the 
Downpatrick road, which we have just noticed; 
but, from the excellence of its mansion-house, 
the goodness of its soil, and the value and variety 
of its timber, it claims high distinction in the 
topographic history of this district. 

The house, which is a handsome square edifice, 
stands on a richly planted demesne of 200 acres ; 
a soil that has not only been highly enriched by 
cultivation and manure, but is said to be good 
in its native character. 

, The timber consists chiefly of oak, ash, and 
deal, either full grown, or far advanced towards 
maturity. The lands present, for the most part, 
Qne uniform level surface; but this defect of 
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variety in the geography of the soil^ is in some 
degree supplied by interesting yiews of the Bel- 
fast mountains^ the hills of Oastlerfeagh^ and the 
churoh and plantatiMus of the utiion of Kn6cjt attd 
Breda ; and every body knovrs^ who knows any 
thing of landscape gardenings the inconceivable 
advan^iges which a level soil may be made to 
derive^ from a grand mountain boundary^ froia 
the preclusion of an offensive traist by massyF 
woods^ and^ from the admission Of a spird^ a 
seats a ruin^ or any other object of rural beauty^ 
through vistas opening to oH mchy for th6 reception 
of these corresponding objects. 

Orangefield stands between two county roads^ 
which open a cdmmimication between Belfast smd 
the Irish channel^ eighty-^two miles N« of Dublin^ 
and two from Belfast^ wMch is the post toWa 
to it. 

N. B. There are a corn and flour mill od tfai 

lands of Orangefield^ which form a valuabto 

appendage to that property* 

« 
Westbrook. 

: This is the seat of the Rev. Edward May, bro^ 
ther-in-law to the Marquis of DonegmlL It 
standfis on the eastern shore of the bay of Belfksti 
in the centre of a fine land and watef scetie, mA 
comprehends an elegant new built edifice, and 
twenty-iiix acres of demesne^ ornamentally planted, 
i'he bay rolling its silver fluid through a valley 
to which the Belfast mountains form a lofty ottt«- 
line \ the picturesque tillage of Hollywood, (now 
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a post towli) in tke immediate neighbourhood of 
Westbrook; and a landscape besprinkled with 
villas^ and filled with life and vegetatiim^ are 
the featureis whioh give distinotion to this dis- 
trict of the bay« 

The oastle and church spire of Oarrickfergus^ 
iRrith a part of this ancient town> on the distant 
shore^ form a magnificent group of architecture 
in the Westbrook view; and had the Belfast 
nloiintains (which are seen rather too intimately 
here) been cot^ed with forests of oak> bending^ 
with their lofty plumage^ ov«r the waters of the 
bay> the scene of Westbrook would have been 
much richer^ and so would the estate of Lord 
BonegaU^ of whose proper ty^ these mountains ard 
a bold but b^dd feature. This latter offensive 
aspei^t of the mountains disappears^ howeter^ in 
the distant viewi and reserves itself for an inti« 
mate approanh^ as an unwelcome foil to the beau^ 
tieti of an estate^ which wants only the equally 
ofmmmttal and profttabk finger of the mountain 
planter^ to render it one of the most beautiful^ as 
Well as most valuable, properties in this branch of 
the united kingdom. 

Westbrook is situated taearly four miles N* E* 
of Belihst, which is its post town, and eightj^four 
N* of Dublin. 

Knocknagonej/. 

This is the name of a neat cottage and sixty 
acres of a light sandy^ soil* It was oocupied^ in 
1817^ by Mr. Taggkri^ a g^tleman of the medi^ 
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cal profession, \vho holds it in perpetuity, from 
the proprietor of a large property here, who is 
resident in India. 

It is situated on the same shore as Westbrook, 
the subject of our last description, and is a com- 
fortable, though certainly not a very splendid^ 
feature of that fine district of the Belfast lough or 
bay. Knocknagoney may be regarded as a farm, 
and, in that character, it has the advantage of a 
marl-pit, and a plentiful supply of sea-weed j 
which latter, the farmers of this coast blend with 
their stable dung, and, after giving it a process 
of turning, apply this rich compost to their light 
sandy soil, with which it sooner amalgamates, 
than with the stiff argillaceous soil on the distant 
margin of the bay. 

In the articles of wheat and^potatoes, the lands 
of Knocknagoney are said to be amply productive; 
a feature of their history, which, from the aspec^ 
of these lands, we certainly] should not have 
been forward to credit, had we not previously 
observed, that some of the best wheat crops we 
had seen in Ireland, were those on the light lands 
of Mr. Kilby, in the immediate neighbourhood of the 
Wicklow mountains ! The mode, we understand, 
which the farmers pursue here, is to take one 
crop of potatoes, one of wheat, and. one of oats, 
from a layer of their compost, (which previous to. 
being spread, passes, as we have noticed, through 
a process of turning, and remains for some time 
in the heap) and then lay their lands down with 
grass or clover, before they have been exhamted. 
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by freqtient crops ; and, in a few seasons, break 
up those lands again. We think this a good 
method, and that the lower class of Irish farmers 
do much injury to their soil, by almost exhausting 
it with a repetition of crops, before it is laid 
down for feeding. Experience however, we be- 
lieve, will prove, that a pound of manure diffused 
through a soil, is better than two pounds weight 
of surface dressing; or, as old farmers express 
it, ^^a poupd in the land, is worth two pounds 

Knocknagoney stands on a road which opens a 
communication between Belfast and the village of 
Hollywood, three miles from the former place, 
and one from the latter, which is the post town 
to it. 

Hbllywotd. 

The village of Hollywood is situated on the 
Bangor road about four miles from Belfast. It 
consists of between 100 and 200 houses, besides 
places of worship, and contains a population of 
600 persons. This village is remarkable for being 
much superior, in neatness, to the generality of 
Irish villages; and its situation is extremely 
beautiful. It is much frequented, as a bathing 
place, in summer, being situated close to the sea 
shore, and accommodated with a number of small 
lodges, which are filled with strangers at that 
season, but which, of course, are unoccupied in 
winter. 
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Woods. 

Although there are many plantations of Ibrest 
trees in this rural di^triot^ there are but two whioh 
deserve the name of woods^ those of Hollywood 
and Oultra. The former stands on an elevation^ 
denominated Barbadoes^hill, and is principally 
composed of fir and beech^ overhanging' Holly^ 
wood-«hoase and demesne^ and covering an hun-f 
dred acres and upwards. The latter is on the 
hill which overhangs C ultra, and covers about 
half that space of ground. The former, though 
a more extensive wood, being laid out in straight 
lines, is a much less picturesque object than th# 
latter. 

Rivers. 

A few streams from the adjacent hills, empty 
themselves into the bay of Belfast, on whose shore 
the village stands; but that which approaches 
pearest to the character of a river, is Conn^s broo]^^ 
which takes its name from the celebrated Conn 
O'Neill, to whom all the surrounding tract of 
country once belonged. 

Chalybeate springs. 

A few cbdlybe^te fsprwgs have h^m discoyefed 
in the vicinity of HoUywpod, Ouitrfi, aud !^ly^ 
mahoDt They are all nearly of tl^ same dea-^ 
cription. The water contains iron in a hffgfi 
proportion, fixed air, and marine acid. 
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(hal-mine. 

There are no mines of any desoription in the 
parish of Hollywood. The old inhabitants report, 
that there was once a coal mine in the hills aboye 
the village; but as certain mineralogists who 
inspected those hills, could not perceive any 
indication of the existence of this mineral, it is 
possible that the mine alluded to by these old 
men, was of another description. Aceordi^g to 
the traditional account, this mine was destroyed 
in the rebellion of 1041, and they shew the place 
where the framework of the shaft was remem* 
bered to have been seen. This is not mentioned 
as entitled to much credit ; but in any search ol^ 
survey which may be made hereafter, with a vieW 
to discover such valus^ble productions of nature, 
that circumstance ought not to be overlooked. 

Seats. 

The gentlemen's seats in the pariish of Holly*^ 
Wbod are, Conn^s-rbrook, the residence of Mr. 
Martin, merchant of Belfast, one mile and a half 
distant from that town, on the north-western side 
of the Bangor road. Ballymechan, lately built, 
a villa of Alexander Gordon, Esq., two miles 
and a quarter distant from Belfast, south-east of 
the same road. -^Richmond-lodge, the seat of 
Francis Turnly, Esq. The grounds of this place 
%r6 well planted, and very tastefully laid out : it 
is ti^ree miles distant from Belfast, on the south 
aide of tiie above foad.-^Clifton, the seat of 
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Dr. Haliday^ three miles and a quarter distant 
from Belfast^ on the south side also. — ^Westbrook, 
already noticed in these memoirs. — ^Hollywood- 
house^ built by the late Simon Isaac^ Esq. then 
proprietor of the Holly wood estate ; a gentleman 
whose memory is much revered by the inhabitants. 
The external appearance of this mansion is formal 
and old fashioned; but great attention and ex- 
pense have been bestowed on it. It is at present 
the property of William Kennedy, Esq. now re- 
sident in the East Indies, who has a considerable 
property on this district of the shore. This seat 
is about four miles distant from Belfast. — ^Bally- 
mena, the residence of Cunningham Gregg, Esq. 
a large and modern structure. The offices of this 
seat are remarkably extensive, and the shrubbery 
is said to excel any thing of the kind in the 
north of Ireland. It is four miles and a half 
distant from Belfast. — Cultra, a beautiful seat, 
described in another part of this work.— Craig-a- 
vad, the seat of Arthur Forbes, Esq. six miles 
distant from Belfast. — ^Rockport, the seat of John 
Turnly, Esq. The house was built by its present 
proprietor, and has a modem aspect. Its situa- 
tion is close to the lough, and near a small har- 
bour, from which it derives its name.— ^Rockport 
is nearly seven miles distant from Belfast. All 
these are on the Bangor-road. — Castle-hill, the 
seat of Joseph Garner, Esq. is three miles and a 
half distant from Belfast, and is situated on tiie 
northern side of the Newtown-Ards road. — ^Bel* 
inont, the. seat of James Orr, E^q. is immediately 
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a€^acent to the former. — ^Grenville, the seat of 
John H. Houston^ Esq. situated on the south side 
of tiie Beer's-btidge-road, is one mile and a quar- 
ter distant from Belfest. — ^Bloomfield^ the seat of 
Arthur Crawford, Esq. on the south side of the 
road leading to Orangefield, is nearly two* miiles 
from Belfast.*— The Rev. Mr. Holmes, the incum- 
bent of the parish, has erected a glebe-house on 
an emiB^nce near the church and village, which 
conxmands a very beautiful prospect of the bay 
and> adjacent country ; and beside these, there 
ajpe many neat cottagies, which blend with the 
larger seats, and with the various wood and water, 
views, and give the country an aspect at once 
pkTtaresque and happy. 

Scenery. 

The scenery of this district of the shore is beau- 
tiful. Towards the inland side, a chain of high 
hills extends from nearly one extremity of the 
parish of Hollywood to the other. The sloping 
country, beti*een these and :the bay of Belfiust, 
is beauitifuUy diversified, and being richly culti- 
vated, planted, and decorated with gentlemen's 
seats, has a most picturesque effect. This effect 
is greatly heightened by the prospect of * the bay, 
terminated by the town of Belfast at its upper 
extremity, and bounded on the opposite side by 
that BM^ificent chain of mountains usually deno- 
minated the Belfast mountains. These extend 
along the shore from Carrickfergus to Belfast^ 

and &ule from the eye in the internal country. 
VOL, n. o 
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Ashfield^ which 10 the «eat of John Keimedy^ 
fisq. istands agreeably elevated on the eastern 
bai^ of the bay of Belfast, about three miles north 
pf Belfast^ which is its post town. It oompre^ 
heads a n^at new-built brick house, and 93 acvea 
of demesne, (Gonyn^iam measure) and is part «f 
a f^e^arm held by this geatleman^s brother, who 
is F^sidQut in India, from Lord Dononghmore^ of 
who$e estate it is oapable of being rendered 
an interesting . though minute feature of ' im** 
proy^ment 

Solitude, 

This is a little retired feature of the Belfast 
estate, situated within a short distance of the 
tawfti Its name T$ry well agrees with its -dose 
93id shalt^re(l aspect, and with . the religious and 
liter^ chiiirafOter ^f its resident, the ReT« Mr^ 
Ppowtt««the protesta&t curate of that town. It 
Qomprdiends a nfiat lodge, and only seven acres 
of demesne* Bel&st is the post town to it. 

Hjfdeparh prmt works. 

. This esiablishinent, the fu-operty of Messrs. 
1^% £wing, and Co. of Bel&st,.ts repated to be 
tht moiit extensive of its kind in diis $no com-* 
miiKial province* It is capsMe olf bleaehwiig and 
pdMtJng, annually, 50,000 pieees of calico; aad 
^ ktge. sum of jg26,O0O is said to have been 
expeiiided thcMon in bnMbgs^ maddnery^ Mid 
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ut^asil^i ifithin tba l^t faw yf^{ar«. It wa» ilQt> 
ho^eyer, fully employed, wbeti we visitejj that 
ffltal^UfilwiHit ip 1817, oiirittg to the graft! d«- 
paPBsn^ im4a7 whick tr^d^ bod previQiudy lar 

bQUT»d i but ibe ploii^, even then, appewed ta 
be. passing over our commerciM hemisph^^^ } Itpd 
wn&dmQfi, tl^at iiivigpratitig principle of pnblic 
^editi w^ PopiRg round, 

Th^fd ^re 45 acridii ^ f land ptta^h^d tO tiiil 
establishment, which is situated near tho graal 
coast road from Belfast to Londonderry, about 
six miles from the former, which is its post town, 
ajid 86 miles north pf Publix}. 

Seorparh. 

The seat &{ Thamats L. Stewavt, Esq. (a/fp hum^ 
ble bmuty of the 9el&st estate) QomprisM a faaml* 
(BOiie QSW-^biiUt bouse, and 80 Irish acres af d%* 
mBsae, ornamented with young plaatattoiis. It 
stonds in the direction of Carrickfetgos, in a /bur 
position on the shore, and commands a|i interest- 
ing i^el new of the town and spire of ike cksrch, 
whick £»nii a noble group i&i architecture in tUs 
water ¥iew. ^^^ In tiie opposite direction, tiie 
ILDOckagb, a very beautiful and interesting hill 
poniieGted with the Belfast chain, ^istingij^shes 
itself in ti^e mountain sc^ne with pr^-emin^id: Bdr 
Vantage. 'Hie richly diversitied landscape which 
extends to this grand and lofty outline, on the 
land side, and the beautiful and extensive surface 
of the h^Y, oyer which you ponteiqpl9.te Carripk- 

fergiMt on ik» piluer, »r« tha gl<^y <^ M» »cme ; 

o2 
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and had this villa been sufficiently exalted above 
hw water mark, instead of a legal claim to the 
character of an kumble beauty, its harmony of 
prospect and position would have raised it to the 
very summit of perfection in the perspective his* 
tory of this fine district. 

Sea-park is situated about two English miles 
south of Carrickfergus^ 86 Irish miles north of 
Dublin^ and six of Belfast^ which is the post 
town to it. ' \ 

CtUtra. 

Cultra, the seat of Hugh Kennedy^ £sq.^ though; 
so far as the house is concerned^ not suffi- 
ciently exalted above the fine land and water 
scenery that surrounds it, to look down with proud 
and commanding distinction upon its territoriid 
domiiBon^ is^ nev^iJieless^ a very grand and pie» 
turesque feature of the southern sfaore^ on which 
this -gentleman is lord of a tract of no less than 
4000 Conyngham acres. * 

The mansion-hottse of Cultra, a large and conn 
modiotts edifice^ though not a gothic pile^ has a 
somewhat asicient and castellated appearance. — It 



r * In 1741, a farm on this property, of medium value, was 
let by lease at !2c: 6d. per acre, and in 1809 at ^, lOs, — Itt 
1705 the rent-roll of this property vvmA only 4^397. 168, 5iL ; ift 
1802 it had risen to ^1,8505 and, in 1814,' the annual income 
of this estate was i€ 5,300. — ^This will give the reader some 
idea of the progressive value of land in this country ; but, if 
we were to judge of its present value by the price of farming 
produce^ most modem farms in Ireland are let too high. 
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stands on a demesne of 280 acres^ dcfcorated with 
plantatioiifii^ which to the eye of the spectator, on 
the elerated lands of that region of country, ar- 
range their verdant and variegated foliage on the 
plain, as one of the most rich and picturesque 
ornaments of that portion of the shore : and to this 
imposing effect of iiie lawns of Cultra, a wood 
which overhangs this seat, and is a valuable fea- 
ture of this property, largely contributes. These 
lands are also distinguished by a very striking and 
original feature in their natural history ; namely, 
a magnesian lime-stone quarry. Of this species 
of stone, (which, although very poor naturalists 
ourselvbs> we presume is not a <^mmon feature of 
the country) the celebrated Dr. Henry, of Man- 
chester, obtained a specimen, for the purpose, we 
presume, of analysiing it, in ord^ to ascertain its 
medical properties*— As chemiftry, however, is 
not our profession, we venture to say, cm the 
credit of public report, that those gentlemen who 
have a medical concern with the mineral produc- 
tions of thi» soil, will find, in the scientific knchv- 
ledge and well known courtesy of Dr. Macdonnell, 
of Donegall-place, Belfast, some valuable infor- 
mation for the government of their researches. 
As this gentleman is well known to have devoted 
his attention to the geological history of thiff 
county, we trust our obvious motive for making 
this public use of his name will apologise for the 
liberty we have here taken. 
. The Cultra property is said to be composed, 
for the most part, of a strong argiUaceousi Isoil^ 
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Well adapted to the grovdh of wh^at Imd patetoet $ 
two products of the soil that are more g^^herally 
cultivated^ aiid are said to be better suited to thik 
district of tlie coast, than any other iu the usual 
routine of our productions. 

Cultra house and demeshe are situate on the 
soutiiern coast of the bay df Carrickfergus, six 
miles West of Belfast, nine east of Donaghade^, 
66 north of Dublin, and within about two English 
miles of the village 6f Hollywood, which is the 
post town to it. 

Rockpart 

« 

Thill seat of John Tumly, Esq* is another ftea- 
ture of this shore which deserves attention.-^It 
comprehends a good modern edifice, and 76 acres 
of demesne (Con3mgham measure.) It is embel- 
lished with plantations, and v^ neatly Idd out 
The lands appear in high heart ; a^d in point of 
prospect, nothing can be more beantlftd Ihan 
that view of the town of Carrickfergns over the 
crystal surfabe of the bay, which this seat com- 
mands; 

Rockpbrt, which owes its existence and belatuty 
to the present resident, stands seven miles west 
of Belfast, which is its post bwn> and 8f nortJi 
of Dublin. . 

Ledge. 

This seat of William Magee, Esq. standi^ on a 
private mid, wliich communicates with the public 
road (usually denominated the store road) be^ 
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tween Belfiuit and Oamokfergusi and is compdeied 
of a good modern edifice^ and 3^ Irish acres of 
demesne^ ornamentally planted. With regard to 
prospeet^ the seats on this private road are not 
so advantageonsly circnmstanced as some others ; 
the lands being rather too remote from the best 
scenery of the country^ and not sufflcitotly ele- 
vated^ to command a rich and extensive view of 
the neighbouring foay^ and of a highly improved 
Country beyond it; but^ in reference to the plea-* 
snres of solitude^ the seats in the vicinity of this 
private road are well circamstanced. 

Lodge stands 81 Irish miles north of Dublin^ 
and one mile north of Belfest^ which is the post 
town to it 

Fortfield. 

T)m neat vilte, (with many others of similaf* 
aspect) on the northern shore of the bay of Bel- 
fast^ stands on the Belfast estate^ which can boast 
of a more numerous progeny of such improve-- 
ments in the neighbourhood of a great commer- 
cial town, than perhaps , any other town in the 
United Kingdom. — ^Fortfield, which is the seat of 
William Johnson^ Esq. comprehends aii oma- 
mentally-planted lawn, and a neat lodge, standing, 
Iflce a snow-drop, on a pleasihg elevation abovct 
the water; and therefore, for a bird's-eye view of 
Belfslst, and that portion of the bay which ap^ 
proaches to the town, Fortfield is better cirdum-* 
stMoed Hian most other seats on that private 
wad, which we have just noticed in our descrip** 
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tion of Lodge^ as opening a communication witfa 
the shore road to Carrickfergus. 
, From the taste and judgment displayed in the 
arrangement of this little seat^ the spectator 
would suppose the demesne to be much more 
extensive than it is (it containing^ in reality^ but 
16 Irish acres ;) but the value of land> and that 
high ci^ltivation of the public mind which charae- 
terises Belfast^ very naturally call forth^ in 1^ 
execution of villas^ that perfection of taste and 
9cience^ by w:hich the landscape gaird»[ier tmees 
the geography of his soil^ and adapts the site; of 
his edifice^ and the sportive coiifrse of his planta- 
tions, to the surrounding views, and to the proud 
exhibition of his beauties io the neighbouring 
country. 

Fortfield stands on the road last noticed, about 
one English mile from Bel&st, which is its post 
town, and at a very short distance from the shore 
roadi which opens a communication between tiiat 
town and Carrickfergus- 

Mount Collier. 

. This is another of those aaug villas which cha- 
ragterise the Belfast estate, and embellish the 
shore road from that town to Carrickfergus.-^It 
is the seat of Mr; Hudson, and comprehends, a 
large dwelling-house and 15 Irish acres of de* 
mesne. The house is, indeed, suited to a much 
piore exjtensive demesne than ;this; and, if -taken 
in connectioQ with the . full-grown appearaqce of 
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the/ timber which enrich its acres^ would pass 
very well for the head-quarters of a stoct-farm of 
SOO acres, instead of the villa of a citizen who 
had retired from the noise and bustle of Belfast* 
to make Ms soul in peace, on a sweet little planted 
bank, near the shores of his niaitive water. 

The scenery of this portion of the shore having 
been previously noticed, a particular description 
of the view from Mount Collier would not intro- 
duce any iiew object to the reader^is attention. 

Mount Collier stands one mile nearly north of 
Belfest, which is its post town, and 83 north of 
Dublin. 

Fort William. 

This, considering its position, (within one mile 
and a half of Belfast, on the shore road) is an 
unusually extensive feature of this fine district of 
the B^li&st property. It is the seat of George 
tangtry, Esq. and is called Fort William, from 
a fort on the demesne, in which King William is 
said to have lodged on his landing at Carrick* 
fergus. — ^Fort William comprehends, a commo- 
dious dwelling-house and nearly 100 Irish acres 
of demesne ; a quantity of land in the hand of a 
private individual, that is by no means frequent in 
lie vicinity of a town so wealthy and populous as 
Belfast. — ^Tke lands of iPort William are com- 
posed of a heavy argillaceous soil, well adapted 
to wheat, potatoes, and meadow. It is enriched 
by some well-grown plantations ; and, in point of 
prospect^ it commands a view to Carrickfergus^ 
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oyer ibe bay^ and of that finely improved ooantry 
dn the distant shore> of which we have given 8pe<- 
cimens in the course of onr. perambulations beifMd 
the water. 

Fort William stands nearly 82 miles north of 
Dablin^ and Belfast is ilie post town to it 

Bejfast mills.] 

These mills are the property of Messrs. John 
Alexander and Oo. They are extensive in the 
flour manufactory departmjeait* The perfisotion of 
the machinery of this establishment may be esti^ 
mated from the main wheels which measures about 
32 feet in diameter, and (with the exception of 
the arms) is composed of metal and iron. They 
were erected by Mr* Aiexandw^ s6n« at his own 
aole expease^ and may be considered as a feattm 
of some consequence^ if not in the trade^ at leasl 
in the useful accommodations^ of Bel&st To 
these mdls, a handsome modern dwelling-house is 
attached^ together with 28 acres of an highly in^ 
proved demesne. The house is ornamented with 
a ueat Grecian portico, and cDmmftnds a pleaaiiig 
view of the Devis mountain, and of the spiire of 
Belfast church, in its immediate neiighbourhood } 
and although this {dace does not^ either in its 
intericMT features or distant prospect^ rank in 
the class of the pMgn^mt, yet» for utility mill 
decency of aspect, it is an iipproyement of coin 
sideration in the modern ^Mitory ef Belfast 
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Cabman. 

^' This wdl etetated and Well cifcumstaticed cot* 
tage beauty, comprehends a very neat cottage and 
a pffettily planted demesne df 18 Gonyngham 
acres, on the maiUcoaoh ifoad, between Belfast 
and Donaghadee, at the distance of two miles and 
k half ftom the formei*, which is its post tOwn^ 
and eighty-two and a half miles north of Dublin. 

In the year 181T, Cabin-hill was the seat of 
Dr; DrenMn^ (since deceased) whose name stood 
dotispicuc^us in the literary annab of Belfhst.-^ 
W^ are not in possession of those documents, 
which would enable us to give the public a sylla-^ 
bujs of his life and writings, and therefoire we 
introduce his nafte inelwly from public report. 
We believe he practised for sotoe ime as a 
piiysioian in Belfast^ was one of the managers of 
the new college there, and a member of some 
literary soeieiies in that tt^wn. tn politics he is 
said to have ranked atnong the tibefiihs ; and, as 
a writer, he is known t» have beett a principal 
support \^f the Belfttst magaeine; (a work now 
extinct) but beyond this, public report does not 
autiioriae as to proceed ^ nor, as our business is 
otoly to perpetuate his memory as a literary inha- 
bitant of Belfisist, shall we become the organ of 
those condemnatory or approbatory opinions of 
Us religious and political creed, which are held 
by the gentlemen of that country. We shaH how- 
evet take occasion, from this incident, to say, that 
a bfto^TBphical sketch of the public men of Ire^* 
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land, in connection with a brief review of its poU- 
tical history since the revolution, would be a work 
%t once useful and honourable to the country; and^ 
although incompatible with the limits of a surv^ 
or a tour^ and with the paym^it of a debt which 
this only can discharge^ yet, in contemplation of 
that object, we respectfully solicit the communica- 
tions of the gentlemen of Ireland, (to the care of 
our agent in Dublin) in addition to those which 
have been already communicated to the world by 
history or other authentic public documents. We 
contemplate the publication of these biogrc^ioal 
ipemoirs as being calculated, more than any otiier 
department of our history, to introduce Ireland to 
the view of nations, and to that niche in thie 
talented history of Europe, to which its character 
entitles it ; and in justification of this design, we 
beg to mention, that if either an Irish or a 80^ 
tish Plutarch has found its way into the world 
since the revolution of 1688, we have not seen 
it, although we believe the British. Plutarch in^ 
dudes within its pale some eminent men o£ boih 
countries. It is true, we approve of an identity 
of interests, and. deprecate the approach of any 
thing that would tend to disturb its pol^ioal har** 
mosiy; but although^ thank God, our eyes are 
open to that object, yet, as the national distinc- 
tions that we wish to preserve are <Kf anotiber 
character, and instead of disturbing our politifsal 
harmony, will tend to prcnnote the glory of . the 
empire, by exciting among its members a salutary 
competition for fame, so we shall feel onrselvw 
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extremely faonaured by being appointed to /fill tlie 
office of an herald^ in proclaiming* to the worlds 
that however Ireland may languish under religious 
or political disabilities^ she still possesses that 
mind, in^ieh once raised her to the highest pin- 
nacle of eminence in the literary rank of nations. 

Nor is it presumptuous to assert,^ that a literary 
and political history of Ireland since the revolution, 
would be a fit medium for such a biographical re- 
view, and would, in all probability, prepare the way 
for an extension of this interesting department of its 
history to otiler nations. — ^We shall however leave 
our' fitness for this office, as well as the subject 
itoe!f> to be decided by thie nation; and should 
tibe work be undertaken by heads better qualified 
for its execution than our own, they shall have 
onr cordial oO-op^ration ; and, with hearty affec- 
tion, we shall sit down to admire a painting of 
the HiBBRKiAN Plutarch, to which our pencil 
couM not aspire ; and shall only claim firom our 
country the merit of having, given those heads the 
Mnt, and of having admonished them, in their 
suP&moR WISDOM, not to forget the minute tints 
cmd lesser graces of the nation, without which 
their portrait of Ireland will neither be a beau- 
tiful nor a perfect picture of the talents of the 
country. 

We shall also, before we proceed fkrther in our 
tdur, procure for ourselves the merit of a second 
NBW hint; a hint, to the scandal of Ireland, and 
for aught we know, to that of the whole empire, 
(6 dedecus nationum I) that has been left to a 
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work of die niaeteeBth centos maee the birft of 
Cbris^ aad tlie ctesceBt of Julio$ CmMt upon 
Britain. We have no doubt but the reader if 
looking with anxiety to a developemeut of thi« 
new cKsccvBry, which he will suj^ose^ vepff juatljf^ 
to be of great importance to the nation^ since w^ 
have niihered it in with 9uoh a dismal ax^^l^maiiou ! 
and it is very possible^ if h6 happen to be a meiii* 
ber of i^at very niunerous tribe^ which feel 
nothing to be isiportaiit that has not a quick and 
sensible operation upon its own interests, that he 
will despise the whole 1-r-Ob yes ; we are viery 
well aware, that the despicable reptiles of thf^ 
ordei^ will set no value upon our hi$it; IS^^t the 
WKAt of MiltcAi and his neglected fanniy are jus^ 
of as much importance to them as the names oi 
Jerry Tyler and John Gilpin j and thait ih^ 
lab^irs of dl such men^ including thos^ of the 
numerous literary societies, which are the glory 
^ our country, are worth just as much, in timir 
estimation, as their works would sell for in a gT'O* 
cer^s d^p 1 To such men (fidl of themselves and 
empty of all beside) w^ would address omtseiyeii 
in vain on any subject which hae the hs^pinese of 
literary nlen for its object They may indeed 
attempt, on a field-day, to deck their heartless 
figures with a feather stolen from the admirable 
plumage of iheir works i but^ for ikQ sui&riogis of 
literary men, they have no sympathy, and ik^y are 
generdly indiffereoA to the pre-eminence of JBri- 
tftin m ^e rank of nations. We shall thereforf) 
turn from those hewrtlesa wretches, who> being 
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dead to all ikat is grand and exalted in onr nn* 
ture^ cannot feel for tlie aoflkrihgff of a Dryden, 
aMiltun, or a Marvel; and approaching those» 
who are the legitiBoialte patrons of merit/ the royal 
family of Great Britain^ we shall say to the royal 
dnkes who compose that angnst hooso-r^Mas it ne^ 
ver entered your tlionghts^ anicmg the Bsany noUd 
institutions you ha¥6 patronised^ to set a brilHaiit 
exampte to the courts of Europe^ by laying the 
foundation of a retreat in Eng^knd for literary 
Britons of broken fortunes ? The misfortimes of 
this amiable^ and too frequently thougMless^ class 
of men, cannot have escaped the notice of your 
royal minds; .nor would it be doing justice to 
your fbelings to suppose diat you have traced 
4heir misfortuoes on the page of history without 
utootton ; or^ tih^t you have no interest in resooing 
Great Britain from the oblo<fuy of having m^die 
no provision for those men, and their orphan 
ftuDnilies, by whose talents the name of Britain has 
been raised hi^ in the scale of intellect and sd - 
ence, and from whose labours her whole popular 
taon derive illumination and support ! !*~Forbidtiie 
tiiiougfat i-*4t cannot be that the royal family of 
Great Britain, and the numerous Uter ary societies 
that grace this mighty empire, will continue for 
ever to overlook the utility of such an institution, 
or the honour that it would confer upon our coi»i- 
try.~They have not forgotten what contributed 
so largely to* the glory of the Fre^ph court and 
ttationy when Louis XIV. had collected around 
him such a blaze of literary t^dk^, as dazzled, by 
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its refalgence^ all the courts of Europe in ilmt 
day I — ^The Frracb, howerer, did not establij^ a 
retreat for European talent^ and hence the gran* 
deur of Louis XIV. was not transmitted to his 
heirs. — ^This work has been left for the royal 
family of Great Britain : we hope they will per- 
form it. — The glory, however, with whidi it 
would cover the house of Brunswick and the Bri- 
tish empire, is too apparent to require a train of 
arguments to produce a conviction of its utility in 
cultivated minds. 

Seats in the vicinity of the bay* 

Before we enter upon that district of the bay of 
Belfitst^ to which Garrickfergus is the post town, 
and which, by the wisdom of antiquity, (at whose 
throne and every other throne that has power to 
support it, the nations bow) has been constituted 
the assize town of this great county (although 
certainly t^ie centre and not the shore, should be 
the spot for such a meeting of the people) we shall 
notice the natural history of a tract of soil that 
extends from .the Cave-hill, a mountain of the Bel- 
fast chain, nearly to Warring^s town, an in:fer- 
esting village in the county of Down, that has 
been particularly noticed in our tour through that 
county. This tract, or vein, of country, is emi- 
nently pregnant with lime-stone, a production 
which renders it valuable to the neighbouring 
farmers, whjp send a distance of nearly twenty 
miles, from the country towards Castlewellan, to 
purchase it for manure. 
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Some of those limestones^ on the lands of 
SpringjSeld^ the seat of Messrs. R. and J. Richard- 
son, are rendered remarkable by curious repre- 
sentations of trees, plants, &c., as if they had 
been marine productions, or soft substances, that 
had been thrown by some convulsion into a contact 
with hairder bodies, and afterwards petrified. 

Scautbush. 

> This is also a feature of Lord DonegalPs estate, 
and is indebted, for its measure of improvement^ 
to James Craig, Esq. whose seat it is ; a gentle- 
man, who in the year 1807, represented the 
corporation of Carrickfergus in the imperial 
parliament. 

It comprehends a good dwelling-house on the 
summit of a bank, that rises gracefully above the 
bay, and nearly seventy Irish acres of demesne ; 
aid, in point of prospect, the beautiful hill of 
Knockagh (already noticed in our description of 
Sea-park) bounds this landscape on the rear; the 
bay of Belfast, sustaining numerous flotillas on 
its heaving bosom, spreads its mighty waters in 
the front ; the south-west view is graced by the 
Cave-hill and other mountains of the Belfaist 
chain J Carrickfergus is seen projecting its heavy 
group of architecture into the sea; and lastly, the 
light-house island, rising like Neptune above his 
watery dominion, brings into contact, and gives 
the last transporting totick to the masculine and 
feminine beauties of this scene. 
^ The shore road, so often noticed^ as opening 

VOL. II. H 
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a cQomunicatiQ|i,througka spene of ineompdimble 
hemty, l^etweeQ the porta of Belfast ^nd Carriekr 
fergiui^ swa6p9 by the )awn of Seoutbuafa^ tnd 
presents to th^ spectator on it^ rammit^ iim gfi/y 
vaHety of dreasas and painted vehioles wlucb we 
moviog over it in quick aucoe^sioa to these portg} 
and takcopt m oow^ctioii with the grandew of th^ 
mountain scene^ and the flotillas pressing for the 
channel^ or returning from the sun to his favourite 
d^ilgbtf^r of tbe Ulster Hesperian coast>* rmidar 
this opQ of th^ most g»y and Uvply &pwts^clw, 
with which the human imagiu9lion <;Q¥dd wish t» 
f^^t itself in th^ summer season. 

Scoutbush stands about sevep miles from B^- 
fast, nearly two from Carrickfergus, which is ita 
post towuj and 87 mil^si north of Dublin. 

Castle Dobhs. 

'"' Injustice to this work5» which aspires t9 tbe oha-* 
racter of a faithful p<»-trait of the country ; and in 
ji^ice to a9 estitte af tbe most respectable %fiA 
ancient family Qf Dobbs; we regret that it wa3 not 
VX our power (from circumstances of domestic 
affliction with which it had been visited) to obtain 
such ififori^ation of this fH'operty^ from the only 
l^itima^^^ saurpej, as would enable us ^ tQ offw tp. 
the pidi4ki a; eonciae vi^w of its natwa} ^ ai^ 
%ia]i history, 

c The name of Dobbs was known to us by public 
report (and we felt a;n i]?iterept in every thing <Jon- 
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Dfiptedt iHtb- it) before we had yentui^d to eiiib«H( 
^w fwy hufnUe talents in tbi» enterpriA^ ; and 
tdihm^ a tribute to tbe memory of departed 
^ortb> is foreign: to the objects of a survey or a 
tow, and far distant from tbe cold cal<>alations qf 
a worir of profit^ yet we ykld to obey tbe &eit 
ings of our beart^ aithong;k it may be hi the exr 
pemie of cm reputation; and while p^ormiilg 
oat' pilgrimage through the wilderness of thil 
worlds we trust it diall always afford us a mor« 
dear and interesting ddiight^ to lean on our pib* 
grim^ staff over the tomb of virtae^ (that oar hnatt 
may feel^ and oar eye drop the tear of sympathy 
apon it) than to cull the fairest flower^ or tbif 
greenest laurel^ that ever decked the Muses brow 
on the fl6wery summit of Pamasstis. 

Castle Dobbs^ the seat and part of the estate 
of Richard Dobbs^ Esq. and the ancient residence 
of the Dobbs family^ stands on the coast road, 
from Carricklergas to Larne^ at the distance of 
ttoee miles from (he. former^ which is the pott 
tswntoit^ and 9S) north of Dublin. 

Rosebrook. 

, This is the seat of HiH Wilson^ Esq* (son to a 

gentbrnan of tluit name^ who represented Jdte 

ooonty of Antrim in the Irish parUomdnt) . It 

comprdiends a cottage and a few acres. of dufh 

mesne^ being a part of the corporation jiandi» of 

Carrickfergus, a town of considerable antiquity 

in the history of Ulster. Previous to the Union 

it returned two members to the Irish parliament^ 

h2 
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and now returns one to the imperial. This an- 
cient town is^ however^ of too much importance 
to the Ulster district^ to be passed over in an 
oblique allusion to its parliamentary history ; and 
'we therefore propose, on our return from tatme, 
to enter more at large into this subject, on the au;- 
thority of some ancient records, but chiefly of an 
historian, whose long residence in that town must 
have rendered him familiar with its history. Thfe 
name of this writer we have forgotten, having 
lost the title-page of his book; but have heard 
that he was a man of merit, who, without any 
other advantage than the diligent improvement of 
a good natural capacity, had qualified himself to 
become tiie historian of his town. 
' Rosebrook stands in the vicinity of Carrick- 
fergus, which is the post town to it. 

BalfyhiU. 

r BaHyhill, tiie seat of Noah Daltoway, Esq. is 
a handsome modem residence ; and, from its :po- 
sition on a beautiful elevation above the sea and 
surrounding country, it has, in the article of 
prospect, the advantage of most other seats in 
4he fine district between Oarriokfergus and Lame. 
This seat stands in the immediate neigkboaihood 
of Castle Dobbs, 98 miles north of Dublin,' tftid 
about four miles from Garrickfergus, winch is the 
post town to it. 
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Carrichfergus cotton factory. 

This factoiy^ which contains about 4^000 
spindles^, is the property of Mr. James Qo^mai^ 
who erected and completed it in 1811; since 
whichj it has manufactured^ on an average^ abouit 
80>000 lbs. weight of cotton wool annually^ an4 
employed about 60 individuals of the labouring 
popr. It is an establishment^ therefore^ of coi^ 
siderable service to the social economy of Car- 
rickfergusi and one of the most respectable fea* 
tures of its .commercial history. 

Woodbum calico print works. 

These works have been erected an the corponi- 
tion kinds of Garrickfergus;^ by the proprietor^ Mr. 
Stuart Dunn^ who bleaches and prints, annuaUy, 
about 15,000 pieces of plain calicoes, ishawls, and 
muslins, and furnishes 80 or 100 of the labouring 
po9ir:with emplpymirat This establishment, was 
doing wefi in 1817, as most of those establish- 
ments wei)e, whose possession of solid Gsqpdtal 
enableci thfw to weather out the previous bur* 
nami^ by ,whicb the straw houses of Ireland/and 
el9ia¥^ere, were blown, down abqut the eaxs c^ 
their.jpoor honest builders, whose industry would 
appear to 4e9erve.a better fate. 

Woo^«m stands on a country rQad, whiph 
opens a communication between Garrickfergus 
and the villages of Straid, Ballyclare, and BaBy- 
mure, . about two English miles west of Garrick- 
fergus, which is the post town to it . 
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Red-hall. 

^ This ieM of Richard G. Ker, Esq. may be con- 
flidered as the most respectable feature of a vain- 
abki property, 6n which this gentleman chiefly, if 
not solely, resides. 

It ii also a beautiful and graceftd improvement 
<>f that portion Of the Antrim coast, which ertendsf 
from Garrickfergus to Lame \ but, from its low 
position on the shore, yon do not, in your pe- 
rambulations through this otherwise interesting 
demesne, enjoy the pleasures of an open and 
extensive prospect. 

The village of Ballycarry, which has a small • 
weekly market, stands on this estate, and tied- 
hall, the subject of this memoir, on an interest* 
ing and elevated road, that opens a comfnunication 
between Carrickfergus and Lame, (in full tiew 
of the Irish channel) at the distance of about five 
miles from Carrickfergus, which is its post town^ 
and 98 miles north of DuWiii, 

We* have been compelled to acknowledge, that 
Red-hall cannot boast of a towering position ; ttotd it 
remains for us to notice those pleasurecl ef sdi^ 
tude for which it is well calculated; contaii^g 
within itself those charming shades that are suited 
to meditation, and those beauties of lawn and 
^rest, whidi combine, with a silent and serene 
sky, i(^ tranquillize the passions, and raise th^ 
thinking soul in gratitude to the great author oi 
this earthly temple, who has taught htn ereat«Mi 
to decorate it; Vtikty from a comparison of ite 
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harmony and beauty with the awful splendour of its 
ruins^ his thoughts, by a natural transition, may 
be raised in devotion to the Lord of that vineyard, 
in which man is the most fallen; but most glorious 
temple; who can eradicate its noxious weeds, 
and replant it with trees of righteousness — ^who 
can create it anew> by the agency of that spirit 
which once moved upon the waters of the deep — 
who can replenish its new productions with the river 
of life> which proceedeth from the throne of God— 
who caa enrich it with fruits of celestial flavour— 
and wi& flowers, under whose melting fragrance 
the soul shall sicken with delight ! — ^who can in- 
close this vineyard, and protect it from the foe, by 
legions of celestial spirits — ^who can raise the soul 
to an infinitude of beauty and grandeur above all 
earthly landscapes; and, render it an impe^ 
netrable fortress, against which the dogs may 
bark and the vultures fly in vain ! — ^And finally*-^ 
who can give it a moral fitness for the glories of 
that city, which needeth not the light of a created 
^uiit; whose gates are open by dayy and over 
which night never draws her sable eurtain-^thut 
city of Ood^ whose temple is holikisss, whose 
altar is OBATif UD8^ and whose duration is STBSh 
Urtnr itself !♦ 

* The reader will reooUect that tbe eau0iexlc« i>f mi^s in a 
landscape does not destroy its harmony and beauty ; and he 
will excuse those blended allusions to the ruins of the earth and 
<rf the humkn soul, and to the restoration of both to their pri- 
meval excellence^ Which lire contained in the aboTC reflections. 
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CHAPTER Vn, 

Ht9toty of Carrick/ergm.^^Setnerjf, agricultupe, wd na- 
tural history of the neighbouring country, "^Antiquities* 
— Town of Lame^ on the Antrim coast. — Fittage of 
Glynn. — Seats in the vicinity of Lame described. — Re- 
flections on the sublime and beautiful of the shore. — 
Brief description of the town of Antrim. — Honourable 
anecdote of the late Lord Massarene. — Humorous re- 
marks on the wisdom of antiquity, and on the ftee and 
independent electors of the bogs of Ireland 'H-^Seats 
in the vicinity qf Antrim.'^FkArieSj and so forth. 

Carrickfergus. 

By the most ancient and authentic history of tiiis 
town^ its original name was Dirasobarky^ which 
is a ccmipound of two CJeltic words— ^^ Dun,** so- 
nifying an insulated rock^ and ^^Sober^ or 60- 
berky/^ strong or powerful. An Irish writer has 
very beautifully translated these^ ^^ an impregnable 
fortress;*' a hint which^ if properly improved by 
some future translator^ may elevate Dunsobarky^ 
now Carrickfergus^ into an ^^ all powerful rocky* 
and either of these translations might have been 
enrolled in our Irish etymological dictionary^ if 
Thiirot^ the French general^ (an h^del of course) 
had not stepped in to disturb the harmony of our 
translation^ by his conquest of this townv As 
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Garrickfergas is noticed by this name in O^Gon- 
nbr's Scotia Antiqua, or a Map of Ireland^ agrees*, 
able to the times of Ptolemy^ the geographer^ 
the opinion of those historians who suppose that 
it^was, first inhabited by a Celtic people^ seems to 
have rational foundation; as the language of a 
people is usually the most certain criterion of iteir 
origin. But^ although we have taken for granted 
that a colony of Celts arrived here at a very re- 
mote period, yet no town appears to have been 
erected for several centuries. This opinion is in 
some meaaure strengthened by its not being no- 
ticed as such by Ptolemy, the £^ptian geogra- 
pher, who has mentioned the bay by the name 
of Vinderius. As he is pretty correct in noticing 
maritime towns, this proves at least its early 
obscurity; which, indeed, is ^tsily accounted for, 
by referring to the manners of the Gelts, who 
wer0 literally roving barbarians. Jiving in forests 
without ^ny^fixed habitation. It seems, there&»*e, 
more than probable, that the ancient name re- 
lated merely to the insulated rock, on which the 
caatle stands; and that no buildings des^ving 
the name of a town were here, prior. to the 
English invasion. After the arrival of the Eng- 
lish, this place is first mentioned by the name of 
Garrig, or Cragfergus, the former part of which 
seems derived firom ihe Welsh, and signifies a 
rock. or stone. Kairrig, or Carrig, in the Irish 
language, 1ms also the same signification; but, 
as many of those employed by Henry II. in the 
conquest of the country, were Welshmen, who 
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gaye Welsh Mtmes to places^ it is in all llkali^ 
hood ddriYed from the former. Besides^ it itf 
y&f improbable that an Ei^flish oolon^^^ settled 
by the righl of conquest^ woald give a name to 
any settlement of theirs^ in the language of tho 
eoantry* 

The first part of this name has) often been 
somewhat changed^ yet still retaining the same 
signifioation. Ihiring the reign of EliMbeth^ it 
was usually called Knockfergus and Gragfergus* 
In the charter^ granted by James I.^ it was called 
both Carrickfergus and Knookfargus ^ and in the 
succeeding reign^ often Roekfergus«<>^In records 
of tiie plaee^ anno 1670^ it was called Villa de 
Ci*agfergus. 

The latter part of the name is said to be derttied 
frotD the account of a king^ called Fergus^ who 
was lost in a storm near this pkce^ about SSO or 
880 years befoi'e Christ He is idso reputed to 
bwre been the Atst king of Bcotland; but as 
Ireland was^ for upwards of lOOO years after 
Ohrist^ called Scotia^ and modern Scotland^ Ga« 
ledonia^ the supposition of his being a Scottish 
king^ is perhaps incorrect. 

The colonists placed here by De Courcy^ to 
whom Henry IL granted this whole provinee> 
appear to have made little progress in building a 
town. The smallness of their numbers^ and the 
unsetfled state of the country from the ravages 
of the Balives^ and the dissensions that toojc place 
between the De Ooarcys and De Lacys, weM 
sufficient obstacles to retard the progress of an 
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infwit colony J for, in 1304, Walter De Laey, 
Lord of Meath, and Hugh De Lacy, Earl Of 
Ulster, fled -mto France, being banished by King 
John, for the murder of John De Oontcy, (Lord 
of Rftthenny and Kilbarrack) natural son of John 
De Courcy, late Earl of Ulster. TTiey were 
aHertf ards pardoned ^by King John, and restored 
to their estates, on paying large fines; Walter, 
4,000 marks, for Meath, and Hugh, 8,S00 fbr 
UlsteTi 

The forementioned broils, doubtless, retarded 
the progress of the town, which is first mentioned 
as being founded by Hugh De Lacy the younger, 
in ISSO; from which period, it appears to havl 
become the chief seat and garrison of the English, 
in this province, and commonly remained in their 
possession, when the greatest part of the country 
vfBj^ overrun by the Irish. Maurice Fitz-Gerald, 
a Welshman, who came over with Henry 11. ii 
also said to have founded this town, when lord 
deputy, in 1243; but as De Lacy was successor 
to De Courcy, both in titles and estates, and 
founded a monastery here in 1233, in which he 
was afterwards interred, it is probaWe that pre- 
tious to his time, this place was only the seat of 
some despicable huts, and that he had the honour 
of laying the foundation of a town there. 

The clashing of those accounts, perhaps, pro- 
ceeds from the attention paid to the place by 
Ktz-Gerald, when chief governor, who appears 
to have b^n very vigilant while in office, by 
strengthening the BngKsh settlements, as he 
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castettated several places within ^the , English 

m 

pale. 

From the founding of the town^ history is 
sU^nt for some tune^ as to any event of moment; 
yet feuds and jealousies appear to have been^stiU 
increasing between the . De Laeys^ feudal lords 
of Ulster^ and the government^ which at length 
broke forth into open war. fiut these were not 
the only enemies that the English had to contend 
with. The town was hotly disputed by the 
Scotch^ in Robert Bruce's days^ and appears to 
have been the scene of many a conflict ; and^ in 
modern times^ it was taken by the French under 
Thurot^ after a spirited resistance of the gsrrison^ 
who were obliged to surrender in consequence of 
a failure in their ammunition. Paul Jones^ the 
celebrated pirate, with a ship of eighteen sixr 
pounders also had an engagement in the bay of 
Carrickfergus, with the Drake, a British ship of 
twenty guns, four-pounders, and they say, (^ 
thing somewhat surprising) beat her hollow, 
April 20, 1778. So that taking all these things 
together, the history of this place is by no means 
common. Carrickfergus must, indeed, have been 
the theatre of many bloody scenes in former 
times; particularly when the English colonists^ 
who remained firm to their government, wer^ 
butchered without mercy by the Scotch invaders 
under Bruce j and when the garrison was reduced 
to such distress, as to be obliged to eat up eight 
Scotchmen, whom they had taken prisoners of 
war ! It also cjerived celebrity from an eminent 
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monastery which once flourished here, and had 
many religious edifices attached to it; so that 
there is hardly any kind of history you would 
wish to enter into, that Carrickfergus will not 
furnisli you witt a sample of! — ^Indeed the in- 
habitants of few towns can boast, like the men of 
Oarrickfergus, 

Of first fighting Scotcbmen^ and tlien eating tl^m; 
Of pirates fighting them^ and then beating them 5 
Of Frenchmen landing there/ and then cheating them -, 
'Ofmmk'ies buildinjg there^ and then seating them. 

Trade. 

^ As Carrickfergus was anciently the chief Eng- 
lish settlement in the north of Ireland, it soon 
became a place of considerable trade. Prior to 
the reign of Elizabeth, it is said to have been the 
principal mart of commerce in Ulster. The mer- 
cantile affairs of the town wer^ formerly governed 
by a guild of merchants, the privileges of which 
were confirmed by James L 

These privileges continued to be possessed by 
the corporation, until 1637 ; at which time this 
grant proving prejudicial to the crown, the Earl 
of Strafford prevailed on the corporation to sur- 
render it ' back to the government, for a stipu- 
lated sum, which was to be laid out in the pur- 
chase of lands, for the benefit of the corporation ; 
but it does not appear that any lands were pur- 
chased, nor what became of the money ! — ^but 
wliy should we be surprised at this — ^it is an old 
game^' and often played over. The trustees in 
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ttit IransMtion afe said to havcf been, Arthur 
Chiclieiste^ Arthur Hill^ and Roger Lyndon. 

The town of Garrickfergus ext^da alting the 
northern sbor6 of the bay (to which it formerly 
gave its name) nearly a mile. Thia bay, 1&6 all 
other ui^stable things^ (since CarncUei^ns got 
poor and out of fiushion) appears to be throwiilg 
off the name of her old friend, and taking that of 
Belfast^ the rising city of her shore. This homage 
to the rising sun^ is^ however^ in some degree 
justified^ by the immense number of sAiipping 
which Neptune has appointed her to bear in 
triumph to this rising port ; and by the improve- 
ments of the Belfast ballast-officei to which ihe 
trade of this district is indebted for an increase 
of five feet of water at the landing places* For* 
merly^ at high sea, these could boast of only eight 
or nine feet of water at most ; at present^ vessels 
which draw 13 feet of water can come close to the 
wharfs : but for a more particular account of this 
bay, the reader is referred to the '^ Geographical 
position and natural history of th^ bay of Belfh^t/' 
in a subsequent part of this work. 

The streets of Carrickfei^us, within the walb^ 
are Broad^street, Castle-street^ Wesi-street^ North- 
street, Essex-street, or Craanagh*bann, DawsocK 
street, or Jail^iane^ and Joymount-court This 
latter is also the chief public walk of the plae^* 
The houses are built either of stone or bricks 
mostly of the former, the greater part two or three 
stories high within the walls, and generally slated; 
many of the beet having been built within the last 
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iaw yaojps. However^ a few of the housM^ if not 
irecQBtly demolialiady still presant an air of aali* 
qiify to the straj^^r ; the most antique were those 
built of bricks in frames of oak. Lamps wian 
erected a few years ago ; they are pretty nmner- 
OVH i but in the. suburbs they are so r«y few, that 
whaa lighted^ as the author of Garrickfeigua ob<- 
aerv^dj they only serve to make ^^ darkness 
visible !'' 

The east suburb is called the Sootch quarter^ 
and the west^ the Irish quarter. They contain tf, 
greater number of houses and inhabitants thaa the 
towiit as may be seen by the ibliowing list taken 
i»May, ISU: 

HoiUM. Inbabitmls. 

Inthetowtt .. 213 - - - 986 
frish quarti^ • - 168 - - - 810 
Scotch quarter - "< lf& ^ ^ ^ 561 

503 2356 "^ 

Eighteen houses in the above list were lioenseA 
for the sale of spirits^ and thirteen for groceriea. 

In 1797^ the number of dw^ling-houses in the 
tow^ and sdburbs was 452. The Scotch quarter 
ivas 4Q called from a cokmy of fishermen^ who 
arrived here from Argyle ^omI Galloway sUres^ 
cAiiffly during the persecution in Scotland^ about 
the year 1665 ; and this profesaiDn they appear 
tP Mtve trmsmiikted to their sucoeasors, as its 
present inhabitants are chiefly of th^ same occur 
pfitiop. The Irish quarter had^ in all likelihood^ 
its ris9 About the aame time^ In 1677^ the Dukt 
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irf Ormond (<^en chief gtyven&or of the kingdom) 
and coimeil^ by timr proelamation^ ordered lall 
Catholics to remove witliout tbe avails of fortsr; 
cities^ and corporate towns. 

The chief architectural article in the history of 
this town^ since 1776^ is the erection of the court- 
house and jail of the county of Antrim^ on the site 
of the then Earl of DonegalPs castle^ at that time a 
rum. 

'-' On a rising ground, within the walls, stands the 
parish church, a very ancient building, having 
been formerly the ehapel of the monastery of 
St. Francis. The subterraneous passage, by which 
it communicated with the other, is still to be seen. 
It is built in the form of a cross, with gothic win- 
dows, and dedicated to St Nicholas within, to 
distinguish it from one of the same name without 
the walls, the site of which is not now known. 
The chancel window is of stained glass, which 
represents John (baptist) baptizing Christ in 
Jordan, and is well executed; two small windows' 
in the west are also of stained glass. These wln- 
dmirs did not originally belong to the church, but 
were brought from the private ehapel of Dangati^ 
house, county Meath, lately fte seat of th6 Marquis 
Wellesley, and were presented to the parish, as 
a gift, by George Burieigh, Esq. of Burliigh-hiH.' 
There are two ^ilrances into this church ; vife. oti 
the north and west; that on the north is by a' 
vestry room, built at the sole expense of the* late ' 
Reverend Dean- Dobbs, who is interred thterti. 
In the south wall of the chancel, opposite this 
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entrance^ is a mural monument^ erected to his 
joemoiy^^ with the ibUowii^ insoriptioa :^^ 

Sacred ' 

to the Me^iory of 

the Rev. Richard Dobbs^ A* M, 

Dean of Connor ; 

whose life was devoted to a fiEdthfiil 

and aealous disdiarge of pastoral diitfies> * 

throi]gh*a period of near forty years. 

Possessed of a temper calm and deliberate ; 

his calmness was the result of firmness 

of mind ; and his deliberation^ wisdom : 

Ins piety was miafFected and sincere ; 

the affections of his heart strong and 

peciiuuiettl» • " 

He was called 

to receive the everlasting reward 

of his pious and charitable labours, 

on the IVth day of Feb. M JKJCCII, . 

in tiie LXI year of his age> 

Miiltifl ille bonis flebilis ocddit* 

MonuBieiits also of the hoiuieB of Donegall and 
Antrim ue here^ which give an air of history to 
this place> and contribute largely to its veneraUe 
and solemn aspect 

Here is a free school^ supported by subscript* 
tion> by the gentlemen and ladies of the town and 
neii^hboiirhood. For many years the free school * 
of th^ diocese of Connor was held here : to its 
support the bi9hop of the dioeese gave £10 per 
annum> the beneficed clergy £14 &s.^ the Mar- 
quis of Donegall £3. 3^. 4d., and the Earl of 
MaiSser^ie £1. lls.6d.} but after some time^ so 
much difficulty was found in collecting this money; 
that the school was laid aiude. In 1738^ the Rev» 
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Owen Uojrdi de$u). of Gonnor^ aod reoto? «f i)u« 
parish, granted w acre of land to Irnttd ahonM 
on, for the above school; but this design wa^ 
never carried into execution. 

There is no public hospital here ; but the cha- 
ritable gifts of individuals to the poor are very 
numerou^. 

The csustle is situated close to tb^ town, and is 
an interesting specimen of the early Norman 
architecture; it stands on a high rock that projects 
into the sea, where it is seen nearly 30 feet high, 
shelving towards the la|)d. The entrance is 
between two towers on the northern side, which 
are joined by a curtain, and mounts several pieces 
of cannon. Over the gateway is a portcullis, 
and apertures for throwing dowj^ atones, &c. In- 
side this gate is the guard-house^ and a small 
barrack built a few years ago; likewise vaults 
6ftU^ bombrproQj^ but they 4o not deserve .tt^t 
«ame ; here i^ also t^e arv^Qurer's forge^ and a 
fiurpace fpi: beating ijhpt. In this y wd> the m^yor* 
according to ancient custom, is. swom intQ o$^ 

Within ttie inner yard are. store^houses, and 
ft square tower 90 feet high, qalled the.keepji th» 
walls whereof are nine feet thick. . The Mce^t tft 
4be top wM formerly by winding ptQPe ftairs, 
withiix the wall of the western cprner, iij. wkkk 
Ibeie are loaprhpks for the a4misaion of air pwi 
Ughti since turned. into a barrack^ with w aspeut 
by wooden stairs, in the interior {rf* the buildipg. 
On the top are two small houses, ope of which 
povers the mputh of the psi,ssage ; the otber seemi 
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iX0lM9B bMn intended for a centifiiel The loyket 
p»t df this tower is bemlvprodf> and lenres as a 
iMgaeitie; the upper part was^ in 1798^ made 
into a foot barmck, but is a very Incemrnddiona 
line. 

The comer stones of this tower, also all other 
an^» of the building, are built of a yellowish 
lime*stone, none of whieh is found at this side of 
tiie bay. The ehoice of such, however, dispiiqrt 
considerable skill, as it is very durable. A ttotm 
af similar colour is fom^ at Oultra, in the eounty 
ef Down ; probably the magnesian lima-stone 
alluded to in our description of that Mat, and which 
inight have been easily boated across the bay* 

The fishery here gives employment to a const** 
darable number of people ; it: is computed that 
near 300 are employed by it, including those who 
ga&er bait and cadgers.^~rhe boats are in two 
divisions ; those which . safl from the quay are 
eight in number, ell. smack rigged, save one 
wherry, and are employed, when the weather will 
permt^ either trmvUng or dndi^ngff They com- 
monly carry four hands each.-t-The price of one 
of these boats is from £90 to ^660 ; trawling nets 
about ^64 

Plaice and oyilter are the general fish caught by 
Aese bolats: the plaice arrive in Ibis lough in 
spring, and continue till near the end of December^ 
when they retire into deeper water j they return 
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* When fishing for plaice, it Is called traMrlinp, wlieil for 
oysterBj iiKA^% 0)r draiSgiiig. 
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again iaMay^ and uauaUy contitiiie thrbaghoat 
the summer. Formierly they were more plenty 
than at^prasent^ upwards of two hundred haying 
been taken at a hcml; now^ from two to fotur 
hundred is considered to be a tolerable day's 
fishing. 

Oysters ari& caught throughout the eastern pvt 
of this Ibugh^ from the beginning of October to 
the end of April, or in the vulgar phrase, in every 
month which ' has an r in its name, after which 
time they go out of season* They are dr^ged 
up by a strong bag net, called a drudge j the mouth 
of ' which is kept open by iron bars. Tliese nets 
are made from the refuse of tow, commonly called 
^Quands. ^ 

i The corporation are proprietors of nearly all 
the lands within its boundaries ; also of the lands 
of Straid and Little Ballymena, lately declared to 
be without the franchise. — ^They are all let out, 
except about 1560 acres, which are used far 
grazing and turbary. 

- On Ihls' tract of commonage gpround, none are 
sufiered to graze their cattle but freemen ; they, 
bowever, ^*oy much less benefit from this peculiar 
privilege than might be expected, it being com- 
monly overstocked ; often so much, that many who 
Have this right, prefer paying for them elsewhere, 
dd in dry seasons they are saiid to be half starved* 

The people who live near the meerings of the 
common reap most advantage, from the fiicility 
of rearing young cattle on it : this benefit,- how- 
ever, is also less than one wo«ild suppose* at first 
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Tiew, for^the^ landlords who have lands adjoining^ 
let them high, m proportion as they consider the 
tenants are situated to . be benefited by com- 
monage. 

Several tracts of this. common are also occupied 
for tnrbary, which is cut promiscuously by those 
residing within the franchises, who are entitled to 
this accommodation as well as the freeman'; a«r 
appears by the following extract from the charter 
of Jiames I. « 

** And furthermore, of our more plentiful i^e^ 
dial grace, certain knowledge, and mere motion, 
we have given and granted, and by these presentsf 
for us, our heirs and successors, do give, grant, 
and confirm to the said mayor, sheriffs, burgesses^ 
fttid commonalty of the town of Knocklfergus 
aforesaid, andtheir successors, that the said may<,r, 
sheriffs, burgesses, and commonalty of the town 
aforesaid, and their successors, and all and oth^ 
the inkaMtdnts of the said' town of Knockfergiis, 
from time to time, may have, and ev^ oS them 
may have and enjoy, common of turbary in all 
places near Loughmorn, as also common of bog*- 
turbary and heath, and of all other fuels neces- ^ 
sary to be burned in the houses, ovens, and kitck* 
efns of the said mayor, sheriffs, burgesses, and 
commonalty, of the said ^iovm of Knockfergus 
afaresmdy for the space or ^ circuit of four miles 
adjacent to the town of Knockfergos aforesaid, 
in and on every side or part of ibe said town, 
without rendering any thing unto us, our. heirs 
and successors^ for ike « mme^ . or to ^any other 
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person 0r^per«OM wiiateoeVer.^— By the 6uatoili 
of this place^ a person occupying a lot of turbary 
on this ground for three years^ is considered to be 
proprietor of that lot ; non-occupation for three 
yeftrs forfeiti such property^ 

A consi^rable part of this common is bog, or 
oovered with heatb« In catting peat in the foftderj 
aome years since^ a raw of wooden stakes wast 
cHsooyered about seven feet below the surface^ 
standing upright^ and pointed with a hatohet or 
some lihtarp instrument From a knob thiit re- 
mained On ike head of each, it was conjeottufed 
tbey had been intended to fasten cattle to. B« 
this as it may, it considwably strengthens ik4 
opimon thut peat has generated, ^^ whilst tiUa^Oi 
amd all attention to agriculture gare place to ww 
and rapiiie/'«--^Netertheless^ some marks of ugti* 
Ofdture iippear in certain tracts of excellent pas« 
tiurttge. These parts could easily be aguki r^ 
claimed into arable land j and if let off to proper 
pmiMn, and the rents applied to some publM 
tse within the corporation, it would doubtl0ss be 
6f moire servioe to the oommunity thail those lands 
are in their present unproductive stete< IndcKrdy 
from Ihe increasing population Of the country, and 
Ike present value of land and its productions, it is 
not a little surprising that snefa a large traict, 
much of which is highly reelaimitble, should, by 
imaoooutotahte neglect, be thus lost to the peo« 
pl64 Let us hope that such culpable indifibrenoe 
to the public good will soon disappear^ and thwk 
audk parts of the oorporatiom lauds as are ti«l 
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occupied by the iuhabitaats for turbary, nor fit 
for that purpose, may be Moxk seen yieldiug to the 
s^^ wiji ploQghihare* 

Sdenert/. ' 

The fate of tUs coimitry hail a pledi^i^ iaequaliiy 
of siirfacej Near the western extreimty of a 
ndgiv whicii runs nilecit north-*west by east iNiuib^ 
ea9(^ throng a oonsidarable traet of country^ u 
the highest hill of this district, called .Sti€ve^t$me^ 
h^i the USiof three, and ia supposed to be about 
16D0 feet above the levd of the leu^ph or 'bay of 
Belfast* 

. The Tiow from this hiU, on a clear day, is romark^ 
ably fine t itincliides a distant prospeot of 4iom9 
Ugh hflla in: OaUowaysfaire> £katland> and tii0 
Isle of Manj also tike mountaiiis of Moume^ part 
of the town of Belfast aod ac^ining bay^ with 
tibat fitae* shelting country^ front Ballymacarrat to 
Honaghadee. A large tract of the eonxiity Antritn 
is also seen from hence ;. likewise Lottgh* Keogh^ 
Atid ser&ral hiUs ih the counties of Tyrooe fuid 
J>€«y. 

fHear the above MU, and detached fr<>m the 
ridge just noticed, stands Knodb^lv i«« tlio 
YtK^n's hifl, anciently called Knockskeiaf h^ k e^ 
the hill of the whitethorn ; a great nvsiber ^f thin 
kind growing beneath its southern brow, which is 
finely infracted, and here and there covered with 
Milwral SmabBn a^ hascel^ &e. which add nbt a 
lUtlo to- Ike vdniaiitfe beauty of its appetu^anca 
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Mineml waters. " 

^The mineral waters of this neighbonrliood are 
not numerous^ yet they afford variety.— Adjoining 
the eastern part of the town^ in the bed of a small 
river, is a well of nitrous water, commonly called 
Miss Spraight's well, from a lady of that name 
having caused itn arch to be erected over it for 
its preservation. This arch has now fallen down, 
and the well nearly lost, by the river flowing over 
it d wing floods. 

No experiments, that we could le^um, have 
been made upon this water, except by Dr. Rutty, 
who, in his account of the ^^ Mineral Wasters of 
Ireland,^' has given an^ accurate analysis of its 
qualities.— The lands of this corporation; wiAin 
tiie last half century; are said to have risen to 
double, and even treble Uieir former vahie. 

Towurparks, some years since, let from £4. IO5. 
to £7 per acre, and ground for potatoes; by the 
square perch, mthaut dung, at the rate of £13 p»er 
acre, plantation measure ! 

Formerly the leases granted by &e difierent 
land-holders were generatty for 41 years, or three 
Uves; but, as (he leases expire, they are now 
adoptmg tiie plan of short ones. Those recently 
granted, are either 21 years or three lives, or 31 
yeiLrs 9^ one life. 

Agricuitare. 

The agriculture of this neighbourhood; though 
&r fi^om beii^ perfect^ has been latterly mmch 
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improved.— Some parts/ formerly commonage 
have been of late reclaimed into arable land^ and 
some pianted with ornamental or forest ttees, 
whkh improve tke appearance of tiie country; 
but^ .in tiie way of plantation improvement^ mueh 
reniains to be done for the perfection of this 
district. 

The crops cultivated here are wheats barley^ 
oats^ flax^ and potatoes. Of the wheats less is 
sown tiian formerly : the chief cause is said to be^ 
that one crop of it was founds by experience^ to 
reduce the land as much as three c^ oats. Some 
barley is sown bere^ usually in April : this crop 
is generally very productive; but oats is the 
principdl grain cultivated in the district of Gar- 
rackfergns. 

Thifi town is iamous for the manufacture of 
cheese^ whose quality has been much applnuded. 
This celebrated curd sold^ in 1778^ for 3d. per 
pounds and has since risen to 8d. per pound 

Dangerous sapd bank* 

About a mile south-'West of Garrickfergus cas- 
tia^ is a sand bank^ nearly a mile in lengthy on 
which' are about eight feet of water at ebb. — In 
the reign of William IK. the Speedwell^ a Scotch 
ship^ was wrecked there; and^ in the winter of 
1799, the WilUam, of Maryport, a coal t brig, 
struck upon it and was lost, but the crew were 
fortunately saved. The above are the. only ves- 
sels known to have sufiered materiidily upon it, 
lAiough Mveral o&ers .were stnmded* Some kelp 



is biiroed along thia shore ) bat, eMept Irh^n i\a 
price is Ytty high> ike quabi^ty is i6(^oa»idetabl^' 
AU flf a«wwd oiuit ott shore within this diMjrict is 
th« property of the corporation: it was Ibrmeirly 
tet off prt the annual rent of JS &. At present, the 
coi^tation appear to haVe dropped this ckim^ 
for it is now gathered promiscuously. 

Lake. 

2^eai!ly three miles north of Carrickfergils is a 
iMge lake of fresh water^ called Loaghmdm^ 
literally Loughmor; ie. the great lough: it is 
aboiAt a tuile and a quarter long ; and^ on an aye«^ 
rage^ about li»lf a mile broad. It is said to be' 
the lat^gest sheet of water^ </ the some uUHmk^ 
in Ireland^ being 566 feet above the level of thfe, 
Vay of Belfast Its water is supposed io be 
f(>nned by a lat ge taring near its centre^ as theo^ 
it no ibppearailGe of iiny spring neai" iU ma2|(iii. 
This dpiniQn is somewhat c^mfirmed by the ^p*** 
pearance of a spot near the centre, which is 
seldom frozen in the winter season. The water 
is pure, and is stoi^ed with eels wd pike : during 
winter it is much frequented by wild fowlj aat 
wild duck, wi%eon, teal, and the like* The laitd 
near this lough is generally indiff^eiit; and the. 
beauty of the lough, as an object in the laa<l* 
scape, nearly lost, as its banks are destitute of 
I^antii^ ; a strong reflection upon the ta^te of the 
proprietor. Very little runs in, but a stream runs 
Qtit <Kf this lake, which turns a ootton»niilL 
^ Concerning the origin of this Io«gh thoie is thti 
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Ibllowiti^ curitmi tradition :«~That it Wad diiee a 
large town, where, on^ evening, an old mm 
eame into it, seeking Ibr a lodging, and beii^ 
refitised by several people^ he naid, ^^ Although it 
was a town then, it would be a lough ef e morti.^ 
He instantly left the town, and fetited to an adjui 
cent hill. The people were soon alarmed by the 
ground sinkings and eels rising about their heairdi«» 
stones; when 1o ! in an instant, the town sunk^ 
^* and like the baseless fabric of a vision, left not 
a wreck behind !^'— The tradition adds, that since 
this event the place has been called Loughmom. 
The rivers and brooks of this country are nume- 
rous, but none of considerable magnitude : they 
af e, however, of much importance to society ; as 
all that are fit are rendered instruments io assiiJt 
human industry, and mad*, as it were, to toil in 
the different manufactories of the country* 

Tlie most remarkable of those waters, both for 
size and bciatity, is that of Woodbum ; its banks^ 
pethapii, possessing as much natural beauty «$ 
any stream in Ulster. It rises from several springs 
in the weitem part of this county, and consista of 
two branches, both bearing the same name, and 
unitiug about a mile and a half from the sea. The 
scenery on the banks of these streams is truly 
charming; being, in inany places, covei^ed with 
a profusion of natural shrubbeiy, and each having 
a &nt cascade, Hiat on the northern branch is 
particularly picturesque ; the istream falling down 
a ledge of infracted rocks, whose summits are clad 
with shrubs entwibed with the clambaring ivy« 
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As the sheet of water which supplies this fall is 
not very large^ it does not send forth that stunning 
noise which renders some cascades rather disa- 
greeable : it is,, to use the words of a certain writer, 
^^ a uniform murmur, such as composes the mind 
to pensive meditation/' 

' Beside those which we have noticed as the prin- 
cipal, there are several lesser fells; so that, of 
these cascades it may be said — 

■ 

^' And falling fast, from gradual slop^ to slope. 
With wild infracted course and lessened roar. 
They gain a safer bed 3 and steals at last. 
Along the mazes of the quiet vale." 

This river turns, in its course, a large cotton- 
mill, and supplies two cotton-print fields with 
water> then empties itself into the sea a little 
south-west of the town. 

At the southern fall are two caves hewn in 

a rock; the upper one is called Peter's cave: 
they can be entered with some difficulty, but 
are not spacious. — In the bed of this river is 
found the sea urchin, (echinus coroxalis) petri- 
fied into flint, which as yet has been only found 
in a fossil state: it is commonly called the horse 
elf-stone. 

The star stone (isis asteria) is also found in this 
river, near its entrance into the sea. 

Being a mountain stream, this river, after heavy 
rains, rises considerably, and runs with great 
rapidity. — ^Sunday, August 5th, 1810, it rose so 
suddenly, after a water-spout, Aat it carried off 
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a nmaber of cows which were graasing on its banks. 
None of the cattle were, however, drowned, being 
fortunately cast on shore. 

Loughmom river, anciently called Orland wa- 
ter, takes its rise from the forementioned loiigh> 
and taking an easterly course, joins another small 
stream, and is then called the Copeland water.**-* 
It discharges itself into the sea about a mile east 
of the town. 

SuUa-tober river rises about a mile and a half 
north of the town, ! from beneath a limenstone 
rock, and taking a southern course, turns a corn- 
mill in its progress to the sea, where, at that part 
of the town called the Scotch quarter, it empties 
its.. tributary stores into this mighty reservoir. 

The other streams are so small, as to require 
no particular notice. No fish are inhabitents of 
the above rivers, save trout and eels ; except 
during the beginning of winter, when some young 
salmon, or, as they are generally termed^ grawls, 
ascend the streams for the purpose of brooding. 
At present, their numbers are inconsiderable. 

This neighbourhood still exhibits numerous 
monuments of the primitive inhabitants, especially 
in raths, barrows, and cairns. . Of the two for- 
mer, 19 yet remain : they are called promiscuously 
mounts, farthsy or moats, and believed by some 
to be the abode of yairie^; which opinion has 
contributed, not a little^ to their preservation. 

It is the opinion of some, that on these mounts 
were formerly held courts of judicature : some of 
their names appear to allude to this custom. Of 
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flMfM nnmB, bwwvA begin ^witb Hs^ omtaptedl 
ilma Idi, which f ignifits a eoart.-*-*Spencer Mys^ 
^^ it was common among the Irish to make nsern* 
blies upon a rath or hiil^ there to parley ah^ut 
matches between township and township.^ 

These mounts^ as they are usually called^ pWK 
sent very different appearances; some high^ aiul 
gradually tapering to the top^ others rather 4ai 
and hollow in the middle^ apparently intended 
%r deduce; both kinds generally encompassed 
with a foss. The foss of the flat kind is much 
broader and deeper than the others. Very little 
attention appears to have been paid to the situa^ 
tlon of the ground on which they standi the top 
of several being lower than some of the groimd 
alining. 

Giraldus Oambrensis ascribes these ferts to tiie 
Danes^ and Spiencer mentions their having reared 
9ame of them; however^ tihe Irish appear to ha^e 
erected many such forts long befwe the Danes 
conquered the country.* They are said to have 
been proportioned to the property and power of 
the teparch i round these the clan resided^ and 
within them they retreated from dangw« Such 
of these mounds as are of a conical form appear 
to have been raised as monuments of distinguished 
chiefs ; probably before the introduction of Christ 
tianity^ as the custom was originally Scythian.-n^ 
On opening one of these^ adjoining Carrickfer* 
gus, a place was discovered on the north-west 
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* See Ware's Antiquities. 
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mmmhimg a lime-kiln^ but witkoHt wf oem#nt 
lOfUhe hoiJbom w#iie found Mh6«^ ehamoal of wiidd> 
$md Mina humoii bones* A few yard» from these^ 
uritibsi » carele of kurge itonos^ laid pn their side^ 
was found a number of urns containing asbes^ tho 
ftama land of charcoal, and human bones. On 
the top Df each urn was a large stone, bearing evi<- 
dent marks of cremation ^ and near them the 
rfraUs, and some other bones of animals, which 
had bean probably offered in sacrifice.*^Part of 
audeer'fl horn, the symbol of bunting, (which it 
was customary anciently to bury in a warrior's 
gpwre) was also found at the same place. 

As we never read of the Irish burning their 
dHad, this mount or . barrow was certainly not of 
their erection; but the Picts, and other Scandi- 
na^irmii ^^ftbes who visited this country, followed 
this, custom. By a law of Odin, the gothic legis- 
Jaiar and deity, the body was ordered to be 
}wumed, and the ashes collected in an urn and laid 
ijiagrave. 

Herodotus, who flourished 418 years before 
Christ, speaking of the tombs the Scythians raised 
for their kings, says :— ^^ They laboured earnestly 
4a raise as high a mount as possible.'^ Lucan, 
the. Roman poet, who flourished a. d. 65, alludes 
to .the custom when he says — 

'^ Under a mountain raised by handis they keep 
King's sacred aahes, in eternal sleep.*' 

'Phe same custom is also referred to in the Iliad. 
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High* in the midst they heap the swelling bed 
Of riding eartb> memorial of the dead." 
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Tbomas Molyneux^ M.D. in his discowse cmi- 
coming mounts and forts^ mentions one opened 
near Carrickfergus^ in which were found several 
Datiish trumpets of brass^ such as were formerly 
used in war. 

Several of the flat forts have been levelled 
within these few years: their appearance con- 
firmed the idea of their beii^ intended merely for 
defence :— the breast-work or rampart of each 
was of the common soil of the neighbourhood; 
witiiin the rampart the earth was deep and 
blackish^ differing materially from the other parts. 
Some ashes and cinders of charcoal were fi>und 
amoiig this earth. 

ThesemonumenteareprettyconimOBmDeiimiirk, 
Poland^ Scotland^ and other northern countries. 

Of cairns there are three of considerable mag** 
nitude here^ all on the tops of hills: that on 
SUeve-true, a hill in the west division, is largest, 
and is 77 yards in circumference at the base, 
and about 16 feet high. This heap is commonly 
distinguished by the name of the white cairn, 
perhaps from the stones being covered with a 
grey incrustation. This pile has no regular form, 
the stones being in a coirfased heap: they ai« coin- 
monly believed to be funeral piles of the dead. 

On the summit of this cairn, at the north end, 
is a large stone six feet in length, and five and a 
half in breadth, but little more than two feet at the 
south ; it is about two feet thick, and lies north 
and south. This stone was formerly supported 
by other large stones, and waS; doubtless a 
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<)r6tttefgli^ u e. the stone of .bowing or adoration. 
It remained on its supports until about fifty years, 
ago^ wben a man dreaming of a great treasure 
being hid under it, he came hither witii a number 
of others, and tumbled the stone to where it - now 
lies ; but he did not find the expected treasure. 
Hhe eairns in this country are supposed by sdme 
tot have been erBoted by the Danes or Norwe^ 
gsans, to whom this stone, perhaps, served as a 
rode altar. The greatest part of the religious rkes 
of those people were performed on hills, where 
the. sepukhres were, fbom a belief that the souls 
off ike dead resided therein. The Irish also erected 
cairns. In the northern part of the county of 
AiAitisim, is one oalled M^Quillui's calm. M^Quil- 
lau was a odebrated Irish chief, wha feH in a 
battie with the Mac Donnells^ about tiie beginning 
of the sixteenth oentury. 

Cairns are found in the interior of Nortii Ame- 
rica, Siberia, and other northern oountriei^ and 
are also common in Scotland and the Western 
WA9, aqidare believed to be funeral piles. The 
Highlanders, a Celtic people, who, from their re* 
mote intuation, in all likelihood, retain ancient 
customs and phrases longer th«m tiiose more 
highly ciyihzed, still allude to the practice, in a 
pro¥ert>. which they sometimes use, as a eompli- 
meni. to the beads of clans, ^' I will add a- stone 
il> your cairn/' They might also have been raised 
as memoritds of victory, or other public events { 
and that by Jacob and Laban, appears to bavi^ 

VOL. u. K 
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been et eeted as fke memmil of a soleimi wve- 

Coins. 

Sevwal coiBS of great antiquity luive been found 
here, and amoi^ the rest^ one of Edward L. 
The monarch's head is represented within a tri^. 
aa^, wbkh triangle^ aecordi^g to* the leanMl 
bishop NiehokoB^ was intended ta represenit t^ 
bisbharp. 

Lame. 

This town^ which stands on the sed^-shorajr W 
the usual pass for travellers^ proceedii^ through 
Oanickfergus to the Oianfs Causeway. It is. a 
fair and post town, and is distm^isbed by am 
extensive bleach-yard in its imniediate neighbtHH^ 
hood, the property of Messrs* J. M, and A^ 
Baridie, where, frt>m tO^OOO to 16,000 piedes <^ 
yard-wide linens, of various qualities, are anivdr< 
atly bleached. There are also very extensile 
flour and bwley mills here, the property ^ 
George ^iid Valentine Whitia and Co., wbefe 
(according to our information) from 1500 to 3000 
toBS of wheat are cmnually manu&otured intoi 
flour, and in thd year 1817, 500 tons of barleys 
into meal. The machinery, however, is oapaUar 
of executing a much larger quantity of biesineis* 
This establishment is said to have cost the original 
proprietor £27,000, of which £2,000 was essr 
pended cm the wheel. 
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Tkeve is al^so a 9«ii-<^olh' manufactofy ciarried 
on here^ by Messril. James Garley alid Co., isli^ 
port and export nerchants of this town, which is 
tbe only one in this plaee or neighbonrhood ; 
beside which, this firm has a pretty extensive 
rope-walk. In the first branch of trade they ma- 
factnre, annually, about 1,000 pieces of sail- 
^oOs, eaeh containing forty yards; and in the 
Mf>e masitffacture, they consume, annually, about 
£Hfty-fi^e tosis of hemp and flax. In the spin-^ 
ning department of the sail-cloth manufacture, 
those houses which prefer the employment of 
hands to that of machinery, (a preferem^e of 
great importsince to a poor and thickly inhabited 
eoutttry like Ireland) labour, in on^ respect^ under 
a material dissdvantage ; if, as we heard, the 
Dublin sdciefy give a pi^emiutn of one penny per 
yardy for all sail-cfloth manufoctured^ of miM-spun 
yaruw This premiium is no doubt intended t& 
SBdfance the interest of the trade ; but, if ihi» ma- 
Mrfadture was of any considerable extfent in Ire- 
knd, a pr^nium of thid nature would operated 
with destructive force upon^ Che immediate in- 
terests of the labouring poor. It is true, if this 
said every other description of Irteh manufacture, 
cannot, ui price as well as qualify, maintain ir 
c^aipetition with foreign goods> the man^fecdfirer 
will not long be able to serve either the publife or 
Mmself : but, although it «» thii» broad vie^ of thie 
sul]jeet which the political economist must take, 
yet he cannot but lament, that the immediate and 

pressing necessities of an immense population, 

k2 
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inii]3t be sacrificed to a remote object^ even al- 
though that object should be^ ilie ultimate interest 
of tiie manufactures of the nation. • 

Lame stands about ninety-^igbt miles north ^ 
Dublin. 

Glynn. 

Glynn^ a village of small extent on this portion 
of the Antrim coast^ stands on glebe-lands at« ^ 
taehed to the see of Down and Connor^ and de- 
rives a little respectability from a cotton* ftetory^ 
the property of Mr- Johnson ;. whose seat, with 
that of Mr. M^Cleverty, constitute tha moi^ inter* 
esting appendages to the beauty of this village* 
There is also a salt manufnctary hwe, the prd* 
perty of Mr. Quin^ who resides near Lamie, ahmt 
two miles north of Glyni^t; and between this. latter 
village and Garrickfergus^ there are extewfeiive 
Ume-kilns^ the property of Jam/e^ Agnew FarviilU 
£sq.^ from whence large quantities of lime we 
shipped for the opposite coast of Scotland^ whi^h 
is visible to the naked eye from several positMUiis 
on this portion of the Antrim shore. 

Glynn and its neighbouring seats communHsate 
with the coast road between Garrickfergus and 
Larne, eight miles north of the former town>.aiid 
two south of the latter, which is the post town to 
them. 

We had almost forgotten to introduce into fjiese 
meoiQirSi I 
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The seat of Mr. Sinckir^ and part of the estate 
of Bdward lones Agnew^ Esq.^ which is also a 
pleasing feature of this nei^bourhood. It com- 
prehends a plain lodge and fifty acres of demesne 
or farm lands, and stands within one mile and a 
quarteif of Lame, which is the post town to it 

J^Utinofhter house. 

KilMns^hter honse, the seat and part, of the 
63d«»nsiTe estate of Edward Jones Agnew, Esq., 
coiiipr^eii(}s a fine castellated edifice of the mo* 
di&nk arckitecture, and a beautifal and well planted 
demesne of between 200 and 300 acres, of a sound 
liiHe-stone soil. 

l%is seat commands a fine open view to the 
south-west coast of Scotland, and to that lofty 
mottutaiii rotek, denominated ^^the Elsee rock,*^ 
which rises out of the sea in the form of a cone; 
or sugar loai^ and by the lover of nature's grand 
ofieratioiis, is contemplated with inexpressible 
delight, as one of the most beautiful and striking 
figures in this fine land and water scene. Indeed 
Ikie^ entire scenery of the coast, from Belfast to 
Larne, is highly pleasing. It is true, that nature 
has reserved for the traveller *in his approach to 
Gl^narm, and beyond it to the Giant's Causeway, 
an exhibition of her works, befi>re which, even 
this portion of the coast, with all its beauties, 
sinks, by, comparison, into a tame leveL To this 
pleasing fact of the natural history oC our country, 
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every traveller conversant with th«it coast will 
subscribe; and to "those thait Are not^ it may 
prove a pleasing and instruGirve entertainment to 
turn over the descriptive pa^s of inteliigent «tra^ 
veUers^ and tihte numerous beautifol prints of Aiu 
coast ti^ot have been published; and whick^ 00 
fitr as art couM imitate natuse^ have placed ite 
grand and diversified scenery before the^ ^e and 
the imagination^ in all those shapes and colours^ 
which overwhelm with their magnificence^ astonish 
by ttieir symmetry and appec^ance of design, 
command admiration by their variety, or, by their 
aublimity and beauty, touch the soul mth a sense 
of hts Qondescension, who dpew those figures en 
a ^raim o( i^tnd ; that the insects on this tnokkMll 
of his works might have a transcript of his power 
placed befi^re them, on a scale commensurate with 
ikeir iTAOtrLTiEs, and with tkit attribute of pridjb, 
wluoh foiws so very large v^dc&nsisimt a portmi 
of the human character. 

As ourown faculties, however, happen to ba ^sos^ 
of the least of those little cmes, we are not ai^uned 
to confess, that the numerous beautiful seats and 
fii^ sea views, betwe^i Bel&st and Larne, pro- 
duced nearly as much pleasure as is consistent witSi 
that serene enjoyment of the sublime and bea«ti- 
ful, which is best adapted to those narrow Unities 
that are not well calculated to sustain the shock of 
oviprwhelming magnificence, — and who can behold 
the Gidnt's Causeway, with the other wonders 
of that portion of the Antrim coast, without 
feeling this emotion ?«*-The patronage of the most 
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re^pecteUe inliaMAwKis of the comitiy, did not 
lemen our eii}oyraeiit of Hie AsB^ned beauties 
t^the'Bel&flt ancl Larue show; and liad we 
feund oarsei¥e» comlOTtoble^ on our arrival in 
&e latter town, all, «o &r, woidd iMtire gone 
^ well; but, from the inedtrng rougluiass of 
the public spot, on which we first pitched oiy* 
tent, and Hie pinching ooldiiess of our apartment, 
we were much harassed, until hs^ypening to see 
a small house, apparently new, in the character 
of a secondary inn, (whose sign and owner we 
hare ungratefully forgotten) we took shelter there, 
a»d found ourselves, indeed, in a new climate* 
j^or a parfy of *two or tiiFee,^if this snug little new 
house (composed, we dunk, of two bedrdbambesB 
<aad one skting'-room on the upper floor) has not 
altered its chaoracter, we know of nothing in 
Ulster to exceed it; tiiat is, if oomfotti;, eleanii-- 
ness, and kmd aUeiUumy are the qualities wfaiek 
recommend a public caravansary to tibe notice 
«&d benediction of the pilgrim, in his passage 
through this chequered scene, to a land unknown. 
KiHinaghter house is mtuated about three miles 
l(eyond Lame, 101 miles north of DuUin, and 
liame is the post town to it 

Among the improvements by which the Kiffi- 
naghter estate is distinguished, the cotton milts 
of 

MiUbrook^ 

the property of Cunningham, Beii, and Co., de- 
serve to bQ particularly noticed. Here about 180 
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of the laboaring poor find ^mfiloyme&t, aad about 
90^000 lbs. weight of cettoa wool is aiiB»ally 
spun. This concern is situated on a highly iln- 
proved fiatrm of twenty aeres^ on tiie road com- 
flmnicating between Lame and Ballymena, which 
bounds it on the norths while that firom Ganrick- 
ftrgus to Glenarm sweeps by it on the west. 

It is distant from Larae, which is the post town 
to it^ about two miles. 

Antrim. 

This town, as may be inferred from its name, 
is the capital of the county of Antrim. It is a 
market and post town of decent aspect, but is by 
no means eminent for trade, fashion, or public 
buildings. Within a mile of the town there i^ 
one of those monuments of antiquity, which the 
cunning old men of former times left to their sa- 
pient sons, as a kind of amusing riddle; but 
though the round towers, to which we here allude, 
have kept the old men^s counsel, *and left us to 
guess at the origin of their history, it is no matter 
of conjecture, ^that as venerable monuments of 
antiquity and lofty piles of architecture, they shed 
an influence of antique grandeur upon the scenes 
where they exist, which no modem edifices, how- 
ever magnificent, could possibly produce. With 
this effect of the Antrim tower, in common with all 
others of the same description, a neat cottage 
and green plantation (which appear to connect 
themselves with it in the distant view) very hap- 
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|Hly c<Mnbme> in th^ gn^fication of the eye^ and 
in recalling ike imagmation to tbe scenes of past 
ages. 

The town itself (though it stands in the centre 
of a highly improved country) has not^ however^ 
much to boast of^ save the ancient seat of the 
noble family of Skeffington^ (barons of Massarene) 
wUbch is situated on the margin <^ Louglt Neagh^ 
and is distinguished by the size and beauty of its 
timber^ particularly its silver fir.^ 

This town is situated on the northern shore of 
Lough Neagh^ about thirteen miles west of Cai** 
rickfergus, and eighty^four north of Dublin, and 
tiiough but little business is done here, it is well 
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* An anecdote related to us of the late Lord Massarene^ by 
a gentleman in the neighbourhodd of Antrim^ we think de- 
serving of a note in theae memoirs^ as an acUon that reflects 
honour on the memory of that nobleman, and, should be trans- 
mitted to all existing landlords, as a relic of private virtue, 
well worthy of their esteem. One of his lordship's tenants^ 
whose family had lived long under the house of Massarene^- 
was called upon to renew certain Hves, which had dropped in 
his lease of a traet of land, on this estate, of great value. 
This tenant's predecessor had omitted to register the lease^ 
and by some accident, even the lease itself had been lost. 
Thus did a property, in which the tenant's interest is said to 
have been worth ^^15,000 or sB^,0O0, revert back to Lord 
■Massarene and his family. How his lordship's agent acted on 
this occasion we do not recollect to have heard) but we have 
perfect recollection of being told, that he was ordered by his 
master to prepare new leases, at the old prices, for the'tenant ! 
What a character was this Lord Massarene, when s^0,000 
could not tempt him to take advantage of his neighbotir's 
weakness or misfortune ! 
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ekpeiHMtB&ced for Ike Lougli Bieagh trade, as tbe 
«u mile ^rotor river passes through it, and forms 
a harbour in that place. 

From die foot -of this town giving its name to 
4me of the most highly distiBgQi«fced cantons of 
Ulster, Hie ideaof its andert pre-eminence among 
Ihe towns of that canton, is very natarally c<m- 
veyed 4;o the read^s imagination. If such, how- 
ever, were its pretensions in die origin of its lus- 
tory, it has since foll^i very for. below liie standhurd 
of its ffiicient hononrs; as it is not now the first, 
second, or even the tUid town of respectal^ty 
In the shke of Antrim; a district, whose wealth, 
commerce, geographical extent, and magnificent 
scenery, ^elevate it to a pitch of is^lendour in the 
history of Ulster, with which no other district of 
tlmt provmce can enter into competiticm. 

Of this county then (so highly distinguished by 
art and nature, so eminently raised above a rude 
and savage state, and so justly honoured in the 
page of history, fet its enjoyulent of all that in- 
telligence and social comfort, to which a pros- 
perous industry, in the hand of Christian bene- 
volence, never fails to introduce mankind) the 
town of Antrim has be^i deputed, by the wisdom 
of antiquity, to be Hie capital ; and this nominai 
distinction of tbe feudal age it still retains ; be- 
cause the wisdom of antiquity never changes, as 
appears by the history of the splendid corporation 
of Old Saram, in England ; by that equally splen- 
&d spot in this county, which gives its name to 
the diocese of Connor ; by that of the <;oufl<y of 
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fjeitrkn, iaIf6)MMl> i^kich detrres its name ^m 
« group of JM paStfy old cabins as eirer eontributed 
to the {^cturesque of &e bog-of Aflen ; by all €ie old 
rales ofkBsigmgy quartering^ and drawings lor petty 
criittes^ whidh vre^e the glory of past ages ; and by 
the|^/jf^«^grandeurof€iosebbg4H0vels^(bfD3twitfa 
sodis^ covered ki with potatoe-stalks^ a hole in the 
roof for* a chimney, a hole in fee side wall for a win- 
dow, wifli the aid of a wisp of straw to repel frost 
and rain) whidi are the seats ef many free ami 
imtkpendent ehtAorSy in ihe sonthem and western 
^ovilice0 of this most important and riohly dis- 
iwomsHED branch of the United Kingdom of 
•Crreat Britain and Ireland, with the dominions 
thereunto belonging ! So much then for that wis* 
dom of ancient and modem times, which, like the 
laws of the Medes and Persians, *^ alteretk TUdf 
no matter how dbsnrd or how crmll ^* But, in 
Hie name of common sense,'' will some readers 
exclaim, ^^ what has the description of the town 
^r county of Antrim, in Ulster, to do witii the 
bogs or bog-trotters of Leinster, Mnnster, or 
Oonnaught, to whom you are again introducing 
m, after having sickened ns with their company 
in your introduction to this work ?*' We reply to 
&ose English objectors, (for no Irishman would 
make such a speech as this against the bogs of his 
<50untry, which are pregnant vri&L votes ^ and never 
fafl to furnish him with game and fv^t) that the 
bog4rotters of Ireland being accustomed to carry 
baggage, (whether wife or without brogues and 
stockings, we shall not undertake to say) and to 
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move to tbe kmtnigs^ and elsewhere^ orer aU soH^ 
of roads^ in -a slkigmg trot, are reputed good foo^ 
men^ and therefore indispensably necessary to tbe 
purposes of a trareller^ who could not^ in a poU- 
ticcU touir at leasts get over the dirty roads of 
that couB^^ and tike numeroos^oft^ wi<ii which 
they are interspersed^ without the assistance of 
these men^ who are not only the best footmen and 
burthen bearers in Ireland^ but also the most cer-r 
tain oumss to an honest and independent politieal 
history of that country. — ^But it is not only in 
their character of footmen, burthen bearers, and 
guides, that these good people are useful to the 
gtrang^r. — Should be happen to be a man of poli- 
tical bttsinesiE^ he may speculate in th^ai, as a part 
of the stock of England; althoi^h We shall not 
assert, that they would bring as high a price in 
the public market, as the same number of &t 
bullocks ! and we are sure that, in many instances, 
they are not so well fed ; by no means half so well 
attended ; nor have they ike fiftieth part as good 
houses to live in, as many of these instinctive 
xreatores. And if, in the scale of intellecty this 
part of our public stock stand a little higher than 
their ^^ ymxt tenants o£ the vale,'' they are not 
iiulebted for this pre-eminence to that rank which 
they fill in human society, by the appointment of 
MAi«, but to that which they fill in the scale of 
being, by the appointment of God. — ^Here the^ is 
something to do (not far from home) for those 
men who are flaming with zeal for the salvation of 
distant countries; but who have not i^ single 
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petittOB to oflfer to the legialatur^^ for the regetie- 
ratMm of thiit system by which Irehtnd is demo- 
rdfeed and laid waste ! 

Seats. 

For Shwe^s castle see a subseqaent part of thii^ 
vork. • 

Castle Upton. 

Castle Upton, the seat of FraBcis Whittle, Bsq. 
constitates the principal feature of re£^)ectabiiity, 
on a small estate of Lord Viscount Templeton, 
(resident in England) who, beside this property, 
which comprises a few town lands, is said to hold 
several thdusand acres of the Bdfast estate in 
perpetuity, and to have a much more important 
interest in it thain the Marquis of Donegall 
himself. 

The mansion house of Castle Upton is a large 
modernised castle with towers, in a range with 
which stands a very splendid suite of gothic 
offices; and the demesne, composed of a light 
gravely soil, and bearing upon it the marks of high 
improvement, comprehends a tract of 165 Irish 
acres, which, from the lightness of the soil, is said 
to be best calculated for pasturage and meadow. 
Hiis. castle was originally built by Sir Robert 
Norton, in the reign of Queen Elizabeth, and, in 
his day, was denominated Castle Norton. 

The lawn of this seat is enriched and beautified 
by some very fine lime and ehn trees; but, in- 
point of .landscape beauty^ we have nothing par* 
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ticttlar to detail; aUhon^ the pofidtian of tbi» 
seat in the six mile water vall^^ enclosed by- 
hills on each side^ would have given it an air of 
solitude and seclusion^ extremely favourable to 
its character of antiquity, did not T^nplepatrick> 
which approximates too closely with &e castle, 
interrupt our dream of past ages, by an unsea* 
sonable exhibition of its village beauties, which 
are too light and modem to blend, with ike grave 
and scdeapm i^tures of this smcient scene. 

« 

Castle Upton stands on tibe public coadu t oad^ 
between Belfast and Antrim, at tbedikita»c» 06 
IQ^ miles from the fern^r, 4 of tite latter, wfakh 
n its pout town, and 82 nules north of Ihiblim 

Ballycraigy. 

This is the seat of William Ghaine, Esq* att^ 
comprehends a neat lodge in the villa style, 9tf 
English 9^cres of demesne, and one of tite nK>st 
extensive estabtishme^its in &e linen bleaohia^ 
de^ai^ment, that this county can boast of. — ^Forty 
tiioeBand pieces of linens are said to be annoaUy 
prepared h^^ for the markets of London and 

This seskt is the offspring of a Mr. Brysonv a^ 
<^^gjvk%xk^ deceased^ bwt for its trad^, phmtafioii 
improvementsf, and modernised aspeet, it is lar§^iy 
indebted to the present resident^ vfho appearv to 
have spared n^ expense in embdilishing, it,.an(i 
in every ren^ect to hav^ treated this object of his 
adoption, as if it had been his own offspring. 

The lodge stands on a pleasing elevation above 
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themills^ (which are noticed in another part of thi» 
work) on the public coach road between Belfast 
satd Londoiidevry,^ 82 miles jH>rth of Dabiin^ (by 
Mc»ra and Banbri^e) and one mile jSK>ttth q£ An- 
trim^ which is the post town to it* 

Crreenmount 

Thk handsome seat^ the residence of Robert 
Thompson^ Esq.^ comprises a good mansion hduse* 
and about 200 acres of demesne^ ornamented bj a 
lake> and very tastefully planted. In the style of 
nmdem beauty^ Ht&s is one of tibe faatfedmniest 
viilas in the n^ghbourbood of Antrim ; an effi^cf^ 
to which the approach^ guarded by a gatehouse 
of the first elegance^ largely contributes. — ^The 
lake^ which reflects the beauty of its glassy wave 
on this retired seene^ is surrounded by a thick 
pifimtation^ through which there is a sanded walk 
for the acci^nmodation of the family of Greeiih 
mount and its risitors. In tbis^ group of beaiuties^ 
a very elegaaat hermitage offers its ccmsolatknM 
to those strangers^ who wish to retire from tiier 
world and converse only with themisdves. 

In point of prospect^ Greenmount cowmsmdd 
a rich level view of Lough Neagb and Shane's 
castle; and, from the approach just noticed^ an 
intimate view of the town of Antrizn.^^It standi^ 
within one mile of the public coach road^ between 
Belfast and Londonderry, at the (ttstsmce of one 
mMe from Antrim^ which is tiie post town to it. 
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Muckamore abbey. 

This is the seat of Samuel Thompson^ Esq. — 
It comprehends several hundred acres of a finely 
elevated demesne^ lightly and ornamentally planted^ 
and commanding the prospect of a rich and pic* 
turesque landscape^ composed of the crystal waters 
of Lough Neagh^ the ruins of the once magnifi- 
cent castle of Lord O'Neill^ with various other 
seats and plantations^ which grace the shores of 
that resplendent lough^ together with a lofty 
mountain beyond it, which overhangs the distant 
scene, and forms a most magnificent boundary to 
this view ; and, in addition to these objects^ many 
interesting villas, scattered through the surround- 
ing country, enrich the prospect from the abbey. 

The soil of Muckamore is reputed to be a rich 
mould, particularly favourable to the production of 
wheat and oats ; and in addition to these valuable 
articles of agricultural produce, the surrounding 
country has been long distinguished for the quan- 
tity and quality of its cheese, a product of the 
dairy by which many farmers of the Antrim dis- 
trict pay a large proportion of their rents. 

Muckamore abbey, so called from a monastic 
institution that once flourished here, derives a 
character of antiquity from the recollection of 
that object; but except a very small relic of 
this once famous edifice, which Mr. Thompson had 
the politeness to point out, (and which is rendered 
additionally venerable by the ivy that envelopes 
it) the building may be considered as now extinct. 
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A cemetry^ not far distant from the ruin^ is also 
a feature in the ancient picturesque of this seat ; 
but its general aspect is that of a light modem 
villa; and the feature which most eminently dis- 
tinguishes it in the topography of this neighbour- 
hood, is that of its proudly elevated position^ 
which commands the view of a widely extended 
land and water scene. 

Muckambre abbey stands 11 miles north-west 
of Belfast, 82 north of Dublin, and from Antrim^ 
which is the post town to it, one mile. 

Muckamore mills. 

These mills are the property of Messrs. Whittle 
and Wallace, and are embarked in the manufac- 
ture of three classes of grain, wheat, barley, and 
oats. They are situated on the six mile water, 
a river which takes its rise near an elevation in 
the vicinity of Larne, called Agnew's-hill, and 
empties itself into Lough Neagh, in the immediate 
vicinity of Antrim. The progress of this river is 
consequently short; but its falls appear to be 
numerous and well occupied, as the reader will 
perceive by the following list of mills, which it 
turns in its descent to the lough. 

First, a cotton mill at Whitepark, the property 
of a Mr. Ferguson. 2. The paper mill of Blow, 
Ward and Co., at Ballyclare. 3. A paper mill 
of the same firm, at Donetherey. 4. A bleach 
green, the property of Mr. William Susan. 5. 
The bleach green of Messrs. Minnis and Beck. 
6, A cotton mill, the property of Mr, William 

VOL. n. L 
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Forsythe. 7, The flour and barley mills, first 
notioad in this memoir. 8L The extensive bleach 
milb of Mudcfiniore, the property of Mr. Chaine^ 
noticed in our deacription of Ballycraigy* 9, A 
paper mill at Bog-^head, (near Oreenmount) in ifae 
occupation of a Mr. Johnson; and lastly, the 
Antrim flour and paper mills, the property of the 
Messrs. Ledley. 

Muckamore mills are situated on a pleasing and 
useful farm of 60 Conyngham aores, about 1| mile 
from Antrim, which is the post town to them. 

Dunsilly. 

Tbii snug lodge, situated on a fann of 40 acVes 
of an argillaceous soil, is the seat of Richard Drew, 
JSsq., and, on a small scale^ is one of those com- 
fortable productions of the old school, which ate 
diatinguiAedfrom modem villas by tl»eir promimily 
to turf and water — their neat straight avenues and 
quieksets — and all those otherformalitieSf by which 
Our ancestors gave us to understand that they 
knew the value of straight lines and planes, and 
the obvmus importance of mathematics, in paral- 
lelising, angularising, and right angularising, the 
snug lawns and lodges of the last centui^y. 

This comfortable farm lodge, whose soil is said 
to be good for pasturage and meadow, stands on 
a eounty road ^nown by the name of the low road) 
which opens a communication between Antrim 
and Ballymena, 94 miles north of Dublin, and one 
nile from Antrim, which is the post town to it 
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Greenfield. 

Greenfield^ the /seat of Mr. Williai|i Johnstoni 9- 
respectable bleacher an the Mount Cashel estate^ 
comprehends a very neat lodge in the villa styla^ 
75 acres of demesne, and machinery in the above 
department, which finii^h, on an average, of 
brown and white linens^ about SO^OOO pieces annu- 
ally : the larger proportion of these are forwarded 
to the London and Dublin markets, in a browiat 
firtatdi and sold there under th0 4^i^omination of 
brown Hollands^ — Greenfield stands in the inimo- 
diate vicinity of Kells, (a village qn the same 
estate) on a county road, (denominated the Pedcs- 
iane road) which opens a communication betweepi 
Antrim and Ballymena, at the distance of five 
miles from the former, and four from th^ latter, 
which is the post town to it 

ThomrMiL 

This neat and decently elevated farm lodge^ is 
a pleasing filature of the O'Neill estate, a pro- 
perty of great value in this county^ but which^ we 
cannot positively assert, stands pre-eminently 
4istinguished in the natural history of Ireland, by 
«the MARHow AND FATNESS of its soil, nor do we 
know the exact quantity of its gravy juice ; h^k 
this we know, that it is distinguished by a most 
industrious and respectable tenantry^ among 
whom Mr. Samuel Redmond, the proprietor of 
this seat, for the quatttity of land he farms, the 
ext^njiiveness of his trade, (as a great feeder and 

exporter of live stack) and we way add, for the 

i. 2 
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private virtues of his character, stands justly 
eminent — This respectable citizen farms 500 
acres of land in this county ; (an immense tract 
in the hand of one individual, in a professedly 
, manufacturing district) beside Vhich, he exports, 
as we have just noticed, vast quantities of 
live stock from hence to England. The neat 
aspect of this place, and of some much less ex- 
tensive farms on Lord O'Neill's estate, was truly 
gratifying to behold. — ^Here are dwelling houses 
and other improvements on farms of 15 acres, 
which,, in the other provinces, would excite the 
attention of the stranger, if found on an ordinary 
farm of 50 or 100 acres. We have more parti- 
cularly in our view two or three neatly slated 
habitations, on small farms near the public road 
that passes by Thorn-hill; but in these highly 
improved parts of Ulster, the profits of business 
are rendered subservient to domestic neatness 
' and comfort, which is by no means the order of 
the day among men of the same class in the other 
provinces, although vastly more extensive in the 
business of their profession. 
r Thorn-hill stands on the public road, which 
opens a communication between Antrim and 
Ballymena, (by Dunsilly, the seat last noticed) 
about 84 miles north of Dublin, and three miles 
from Antrim, which is the post town to it. 

Moilena. 

This snug lodge and tolerably extensive farm, 
Oike most other places in the immediate neigh- 
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bpurhood of Antrim) is held under the Massarene 
family^ by Mr. Joseph Reford, of the firmof Steen 
and Reford, (proprietors of a bleach yard on the 
river Clady in this county.) — ^This farm compre- 
hends 116 English acres of land, highly improved, 
and enriched with a moderate quantity of well 
grown plantations. — ^It has also the advantage of 
a glen, which if properly planted, would shed a 
pleasing and picturesque influence upon the 
neighbouring lands ; more particularly as the six. 
mile water river passes through it, and combines 
in producing that perfection of nature, which is 
the best groundwork for the improving finger of 
those landscape painters, who lay no other colours 
on their canvass than those of plants and flowers. 
This seat stands on the mail coach road, between 
Londonderry and Belfast, within one mile of 
Antrim, which is the post town to it 

, FairieSy 8fc. 

A belief in the existence of fairies (called wee 
folk, by the people of this province) is not only a 
distifigiXishing feature in the popular faith of this 
county, but of most others in the district of Ulster. 
—Fort?, which are numerous here, are supposed 
to be their place of rendezvous, and thorn bushes, 
about which they dance, are held most sacred : 
often these latter are fenced around with stones, 
to guard them from the impious spade ; and the 
former are" supposed by many to be indebted for 
their prei^^ryfition^ through many ages, to this 
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harmless superstition. — ^Witchcraft is also fUlly 
iiccredited by some of the common people ; but 
this is an opinion by no means peculiar to Ulster^ 
for, in other parts of Ireland, the fruitless labours 
of the milk-maid are ascribed to preternatural 
influence; and domestic affliction sometimes at- 
tributed to an evil eye. — ^Whether a diminution in 
the milk of co\ts, and the vain efforts of the milk-' 
maids to procure from their churns the usual sup* 
ply of butter, are attributed to the witches or 
to the fairies, we cannot exactly say ; but we are 
assured that charms are resorted to for the cure 
of those evils; and in Munster we heard of the 
mistress of a respectable family having embraced 
ttie religion of a priest, who had been sent for at 
the solicitation of the servants of the house, and 
had happily succeeded in removing this misfor- 
tune ! We do not exactly agree with those who 
think that miracles have ceased ; but we should 
be strongly inclined to suspect the truth of that 
teligion, whose minister would attempt to establish 
its empif^ over the mind of a weak woitiau^ by 
such evidence as this. Miracles of certain kinds 
may be wrought, in answer to the prayefs of 
pious men, and by their instrumentality ; or the 
injury, and the miracle by which it was removed, 
may have been the efffect of fraud and imposture ) 
and hence the evidences of a religion should rest 
upon some other foundation than, that of the cir^ 
cumstances of a branch of household busiiless, in 
which the piety of mitt-maidsi or oth^r servantBy 
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may be rather too deeply concerned with the piety 
of priests ! — ^We are inclined to believe that these 
superstitions are losing ground in Ireland ; and 
have no doubt ^t th«[ light of education^ which 
is making rapid advances in that country^ will 
ultimately dispel them. 
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Eccentricities of Ulster. 

GrATB'HousES 8X6 Called porter-houses by the 
common people^ — ^narrow lanes^ lonin ends, — 
^^ Pray^ my good friend^ am I on the straight road 
to Lurgan V^ Ans. (with great stiffness and inde- 
pendence) — ^Yes, as straight as an arrow, but whe^ 
you come to the next three roads^ tpm ^^wn nt 
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tbe lanm end. — ^Married to^ is termed^. very em- 
phaticall j^ married upon. — Jack^ did you hear who 
was married the day ? — ^No, who w^ it ? — ^Bill 
Siggins, upon my s-^-l. — ^Who was he married 
upon? — ^He was married upon Poll Wadford, of 
the Moy. — ^Mary, what is your opinion of our new 
footman ? — ^E thinks Biddy^ between you and mej 
that he is a little ree : (this means wild and frolic- 
some^ a thing natural enough in the character of an 
Irishman.) When a person is removing his furniture 
from one house to another, they call this flitting; 
and furniture they call planishing. We remember 
to have heard a poor widow, in an eminent town 
in Ulster, pathetically lamenting that she had been 
, obliged to part with all her little planishing to 
keep the wolf without the door. But this is a 
small part only of the eccentric phraseology of 
Ulster, which we suppose to be chiefly of Scotch 
origin. It is also remarkable in the history of this 
province, that, in the medical department, the 
apothecaries bear a very small proportion to the 
doctors ; or rather the apothecaries of Ulster are 
all doctors ! We could not, in our passage 
through. many towns, but be highly entertained 
with that noble ambition of the apothecaries to 
rise in their profession, which the language of 
their sign-boards evidence. — Jameson, Jackson, 
and Johnson, all surgeons, perhaps also ncco^- 
cheurSy (formerly men-midwives) but not one 
word about the poor apothecary ! — ^This is carry- 
ing the .speech in the play rather too far; for the 
doctor is Jiot only 6^^^ the apothecary, but the 
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latter is . thnut out of thi doctor's company' altoi* 
gather^ and is neither permitted to move pii^p^ 
behind him^ to give him the cue of his new patient, 
to taJce the trouble of thinking off his hands^ nor 
eveh to protest^ with a grave faoe^ that he is the 
first man of his profession in the world ; and so 
sensible are the people of this laudable ambition 
of the apothecaries to rise high in the icale of 
medicine^ that the middle and lower classes of 
society in Ulster^ to a man^ pronounce them doc^ 
tors^ and call them nothing else from the moment 
they open shop ; and if they do not rise to this 
top-stone in the climax of their profession^ it is 
&ot for want of being often reminded of i^eir high 
destination. 

Dress, manners , and morals, of the peasantry* 

The first of these^ as might be expected in a 
district so highly civilized, particularly as it re^ 
gai-ds the softer sex, is rather above than below 
their rank. The straw bonnets, white stockings^ 
and cloth pelisses, worn by the younger women at 
public fairs and places of worship, give them quite 
a gay and finished appearance ; and the light sur- 
t6uts and neat corduroy breeches of the men, Qut 
a figure very different from that of the frieze dress, 
with an immense great coat of tiie same material, 
which, by a peasant in some parts of the other 
provinces, is worn in full dress, even when the 
dog'-star riages ! 

The manners of the peasantry of Ulster we 
siiffioiently obliging; but their mode of address has 
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an air of independence that sometimes appears to 

border upon rtidetiesii; The American republicans 

ire^ hdweTdr^ said td beat tbem bdllow In this 

virtue; tot even the servants of theA free €<nmtfy 

yriW not allow themsdves to be called lr|r thia 

namfe; tmd tb establilsh a propei" oftinion bf their 

independence^ in the tnind df a strange]" who 

visitii theit hotels^ it is said they Will frequently 

insult him, even without the shadow of a provo- 

(Nation I— Theft is generally held in abhorrence by 

the men of Ulster^ and its cbmmissioti a sure fbr« 

feitute df dharatcter ; but for shrewdness in dealingi 

they are eminent ; nor is any advantage which they 

can obtain by the exercise of this quality prejudicial 

to their character. With regard tb an excessive 

use of spirituous llquorri, although they are sorae^ 

times guilty of this faulty yet it is not so mtich the 

chd.tacter of this nA bf the other provinces ; nor 19 

the absufd oustbm of parochial fights practised 

here, as in other pdrts of Ireland. Between the 

^ Protestants and Romab Catholics of the coutity 

of Armagh solne bad blood had existed^ and some 

disgra6eful quarrels had disturbed the peace of 

that county 5 but we believe these have long since 

yielded to tiie law, and to the good sense of the 

country ; and we could not learn, since thc^ un« 

fortunate transactions of 1796, that either Down 

or Antrim have been involved in any public 

proceedings that could justly attach discredit to 

the population of those counties. 

• < ■ 
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Forts, ratksg or moats. 

Of the various opinions which have been form^ 
of the origin and design of these artificial eleva- 
tions^ which cover the whole face of the country, 
we think that is the most rational which maintains 
that they are not of Danish origin^ but long prior 
to the invasion of the country by that people* — 
That thfe Danes made use of these forts as the 
depositories of their plunder and as places of 
defence, and built others for the same purposes, 
we have no doubt ; but we are satified that the 
custom is of much greater antiquity; altixough we 
acknowledge, that all which we have read and 
heard concerning them has not yet convinced us 
whether they were first built for military or fat 
judicial purposes, for the celebration of religious 
rites, (when homage was piaid to the sun by offer* 
ings of fire) for the protection of property, or for 
telegraphic communications by fire ; or whether, 
ipthe progress [of ages, they were not used for 
all these purposes, as the circumstances of the 
country required. The use and design of these 
forts, as well as of those round towers, which 
form another remarkable feature in the antiquities 
of Ireland, have furnished the leaxnied with much 
matter of speculation ; but until these shall have 
framed a creed of antiquity satisfectory to them- 
selves, and directed our attention to; those un- 
questionable records upon which that creed shall 
be erected, we must only amuse ourselves, as 
they have amused us, with uncertain /speculations. 
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' Mail coaches, ^c. 

As all those circumstances deserve particular 
notice which mark the progressive improvement 
of a country, the introduction of numerous public 
vehicle!? into Ulster must be mentioned. Previous 
to the mail coach establishment, there was not 
any regular carriage for Jthe conveyance of pas- 
sengers from Belfast to Dublin : it is said many 
attempts were made for such a purpose, which 
all failed ; nor was there any thing of the kind 
between Belfast and any of the other northern 
towns; nor, until within the last ten or twelve 
years, was there ^any trial made how such an ar- 
rangement might answer. Now, there is not only 
the mail coach which plies ' between B^lfkst and 
Dnblin daily, but there is another, which j^ets out 
three days in the week for the same places ; as 
also the Lurgan and Armagh coaches, five days in 
the week, and the Lurgan diligence three days ; 
all in a southern direction. A coach leaves Bel- 
fast every evening for Donaghadee with the mail; 

To the north-west are the Belfast and Derry 
royal mail, which leaves Belfast every evening at 
half-past four o'clock, and arrives at Derry the 
next morning ♦at ten, and the Coleraine day 
coach, which starts from Belfast every Monday, 
Wednesday, and Friday, at eight o'clock, and 
arrives at its destination the same evening. The 
Lame coach leaves that place on the mornings 
of Monday, Wednesday, and Friday, at six 
o^clock, arrives at Belfast at half-past nine. 
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returns from Belfast the same evening at four^ and 
arrives at LamQ at nine* The Downpatrick coach 
leaves that place on the same days as the above^ 
and likewise returns the same evenii^. A coach 
also leaves Lisbum every day in the week, except 
Sunday and Tuesday, for Belfast, and retimis ip 
the evening. — ^Much of this accommodation was 
owing to the enterprising spirit of the late Mr. 
John M^Coy, who first tried the experiment whe- 
ther any public carriage could exist without the 
advantage of conveying the mail, and in opposition 
to it : he plainly shewed it could be done ; bui 
being killed by a fall from his own coach, he left 
others to reap the advantages of his attempt ; and 
no man, in his station, was ever more deservedly 
lamented. The above gives a view of the pro- 
gress of travelling accommodation in this distriet 
of Ireland, in a recent period of its history; but 
this is only an example of the rapid and conspi- 
cuous improvement of the whole kingdom in this 
particular department of its police. — Some variar 
tions may have occurred in the Ulster mail coaoh 
system since the above was first written^ but 
these are not material to the accuracy of a ge- 
neral view. 

The inns of Ulster, so far as we have seen 
them, with the exception of its priuoipal towns, 
are on a small scale^ or at least on a sc^le mttoh 

s 

smaller than we should have expected Gtom the 
population of the province. This piay, in pwi, 
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be acoounted for by the foUowing well Imown 
article of its trading history.^ — ^Tke linen mediants, 
who are the monied men of the district^ and who ob 
an av^age (if we except the hours of skep and 
refreshment) »pend one half of their time at the 
pnblk markets^ »et up, in a very small proportion, 
at the publicly aoknowledged inns. These houses 
could by Do means furnish tiie purchasers of linen 
cloth, in their respective markets, with a sufficient 
number of rooms, in whifsh the merchants could 
stow th^ir goods, and settle with the weavers in 
those markets ; and being therefore driven, som^ 
by necessity, s^d some by choice, to pay for their 
Unen cloth in private houses^ they usually obtain at 
those bouses all the accommodations which they 
want ; and thus the business of ent<^i'tainment being 
distributed among several houses, in all the trading 
towns of Ulster,^^ the inns are not generally so 
larger as might be expected from the population 
of the province* — ^This, by the stranger, who may 
not find it convenient to dash through the countr)^ 
with a showy equipage, ahd to whom comfort and 
economy are objects of prime importance^ may he 
turnad to good account ; as, on the event of ina^ 
tentioti, incivility, or any gross defect in the con- 
duct of innkeepers or their servants, (which no one 
will say cannot possibly happen in this country) 
he may find some house, beside the publicly ac- 
knowledged inn, that will give him a lodging 
iroam> a stable for his horse, a bit of plain mut- 
ton, and a ciml word, for his money--T^The pro- 
fessed inn u^ bpwever^ U«!iaUy better prepare4 tp 
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receive stranpfers than other houses ; and when 
they do their duty, they have undoubtedly the 
first claim to public support : but lest at any time 
they should happen to forget this part of their 
business ; and to give this forgetfulness a zest, 
should season it with a spice of insolence, (no 
matter who may be the cook, whether landlord, 
landlady, or waiter) we think it not amiss to give 
our fellow travellers the hint ; although we do not 
recommend this hint to be made use of, unless 
the cookery of the inn should be quite too highly 
seasoned for the stranger's palate, or the climate 
of the dormitory too moist for his constitution. 

We have already said so much upon the cha- 
racter of inns and the rules by which they should 
be governed, in a former publication, that a repe- 
tition of those remarks, were they generally 
known, would be unnecessary in this place ; but 
as, comparatively with the population of this 
country, they have come under the eye of a few 
individuals only, and as an improvement in this 
department of our social policy is still wanting, 
we do not think that a few moments of our time 
will be badly spent in recurring to the subject. — 
We agree with Rousseau, or some other French 
writer, who said, that the state of the public roads 
is a good criterion of the civilisation of a country ; 
and we thank all those Irish grand jurors who 
have taken the hint from this talented foreigner, 
who perhaps, for the benefit of other nations, 
had been well soused in the puddle-holes of 
his own country. — ^But although we acknowledge 
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the aceuracy of Jean Jaques's criterion, that 
is, so far as it will hear n$ out, yet, as we think 
the worthy philosopher would lose his spirits, if, at 
the end of his good road, he found a bad dinner 
at his inn, or a moist climate in his chamber, w^ 
do not think it will disturb his criterion to say, 
that the example of Mr. Napper, of Oldcastle, 
and s^ few gentlemen who have made similar pro- 
vision for the public accommodation in their towns, 
should be universally followed ; add that all the 
owners of Irish towns should, by making theii- 
hotels a kind of endowment , to be held during good 
behaviour y give the holders of inns such an inte^ 
rest in their tenant-right, as (to use a provincial 
8a3ring) would make them not to be in a hurry to 
lose their place. — ^To talk of reforming inns until 
the lords of the soil adopt some such policy as 
this, would be talking to the winds; as, until 
then, the safety of beds will always depend upon 
the number of travellers ; few innkeepers having 
any idea of spoiling , with their own families, the 
feathers that are kept for company. — Ah, no ! in 
the wear and tear of hotel history, that soiling of 

ft 

the rooms with white counterpanes would never 
telly until ladies and gentlemen came round; and 
then, whether those rooms had been tenanted last 
week or last year, (as the case may be, on an 
unfrequented road) is altogether of the same con- 
sequence to the worthy innkeeper and his wife, 
who having snored sound in a dry x^omer of the 
hotel themselves, if they dreamt of you at all> 
only dreamt of Yowc^i^ your bank note early in 

VOL. II. M 



ibe mcopBiAKi and if Ha^i bf gQo4 will by m^ 
lD0g9s tiea«e you with inquirifvi suai to tb^ cUinat^ 
of No, Ji } vbere the tondlady^ iu the plenitadQ <rf 
|^kvii4)i<s«s^ hod instructed Mf^ry to eiitf^blisb you 
«p the night preceding. 

. The iuii9 of Ireland? hoiv^ver^ aotwitb^tandiiig 
tlB^fiwimrs of aonsuwption aud a^idecttal def^th» 
.iFihicb they mwetim^fl confer up4>n tho eomtry 
by d^mp beds und sheets s and the Qiviitkv9§ti 
^ic& they permit theiii old fqllower« (ii| .^ 

f}i9^ of hostlers^ i^ter^^ and postilion) to s^ 
to youi ar« nevertJielew making gf ftdwal advaw^ 
lo?w»i^s the standard of IS^gli^h hotel poliqo. l^ 
4be metfopolis of thi;S island, the^ es^t^shiaentf 
{Ore perhaps equal to any thing that Pftri* or l4ua4o9 
««a boast of 1 (with the e^ioeptioa of the fir4 A». tp 

fmm^) |br thoHgh u*er^ Jrishmea onrselv^s, «f 
bUTf eonversed with traveUer^b a^d hwe . ^ 
been tbJie tft learn that there if biettpr entertntMtr 
voant in a,uy eity »f Europe than at Mori^ifmyof f 
Jio^el^ of Pvblinj and perhaps tb^ Hib«rnia«i 
iuD^ of llaw^on-stireet^ the Waterfor<l of Stefe- 
irillo^rtree^ and othe^ ho«»ei^ in that city^ migM^ 
t)ompare witb most hon^ie^ in E^^rop^ in the aj?^ 
0tes of good fooma and good aittendan<ie,. It ifi 
fieit bd wovfTji with the great houses of ttie m^p^f^ 
pi^lia vthiit ow business lies. These ai^d oth^ 

h^\% on an ^te«,si¥e and es^pen^ive^ ^^^% . mt 
^efficiently instrwtodj by thw own intere^tsi, ift 
take care of strangers; and strangers of laige 
Jbrtnne will nsnally find themaehea quite safe ^ 

Ail ^ groMt f9ft4s ^ Irelftitdi b§oa«^ ^^ ataki? 
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i»f botetoy in the good opinion of this tiMB, is too 

CDMidet^U^ to be put ra jeopardy by injiiito«9 

Ireabneirt. Tke middle ciasses of Mcietjr av0 

thoif ^ ihtreSbre, on wboise bdialf we write } wad 

Ml tbe lords of the soil are not ignorant of theiv 

iinport^ce to tibe eovmninity^ in the several rela* 

tioBs of Mbjects, landholders^ and men of bnnneflis; 

an appeal to them on behalf of a reform of tiie inaa 

of li^laiid ongfat not to he mode in vain^ sinoe 

this reform cannot be expected to. tdce plaoein 

tttoae oottntry towns which are dependent on 9 

single inn^ and where tiiere is not a sufficient 

sieasura of trade to excite c on i p e titi dn ; aniess 

the crnners of those towns shall fnniish imikeepety 

Witii a motiye to rigilanoe and '"good condndl^ 

separate from their ordinslry trade* When this 

trade is eonfei^ to a single bonse^ in any con&» 

try town^ &e pablic have no secarity that Ihe^ 

tAiali be well treated. Tke hoose may be wcA 

eondocted^ or it may not ; bat the ptfelic \mw9 no 

falKxnl security far the good conduct of that 

hoase.«-^Tfae case is otherwise m such a cowitry 

ha Ebgland^ where an hnmense trade keeps^ an 

immense population in inovenienty and draa^s 

to it a oonflaence of wealthy strangers: there 

competition is excited; and the holders of inns 

aire compelled to exert every nerre to obtani 

public fiiryotir^ or their competitors will carry 

off ilifeir trade^ An extraneous impalse^ rn &fs 

ease is" not neeessafry, for the trade of th0 

Gouatry s^plies ftself with suifficient force to 

lieeurt a "pre^m and <€(aal attention en the part 

m2 
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of iimkeepers to the public accommodation ; a 
virtue which has become national in England} 
(if that may be denominated a virtue which 
has tte origin in necessity) and extending itself 
even to the village ale-house, has procured for 
that country unrivalled reputation for the civi* 
lity and attention of its inns. The mtertaimng 
machine moves there indeed with security and 
comfort; and only that it is accused of driving 
off with too much rapidity when mail coach com- 
panies jsit down to dine, would be the first country 
in the world for a. stranger to travel through, who 
sets no value upon his money, when it is to be 
placed in competition with his ease^ — The circum- 
stances . of Ireland are, however, quite different 
from / those of England : her metropolis is not th^ 
emporium of the world, but of a small island.-*^ 
She has not a wealthy population — ^she has no 
ck>nfluence of wealthy sti-angers, in pei^etual 
movement through her provinces — she is de- 
pendent on England, that mistress of a mighty 
empire, for both law and commerce, and is her- 
gelf a very small province of that empire ; and 
therefore, not being in possession of the means to 
emulate the perfection of English institutions, nor 
of those motives which can alone operate with 
trading people, her inns are sometimes badly 
conducted^ and their owners (in towns wherq 
poverty precludes competition) knowing that the 
public have no redress, do sometimes, by grosi^^ 
ii^civility or culpable negligence, embitter those 
slender comforts which. they have it in their power 
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to provide*; but whicb^ with kind and civil at- 
tention, would be rendered tolerable, and even- 
acceptable, to the stranger. For thi^ misfortune, 
however, we can see no remedy in the present; 
circumstances of Ireland, but that which we have, 
already noticed as resting with the owners of 
those towns, and they are many, . which are de- 
pendent upon one solitary inn for the entertain- 
i&ent of strangers. Nor would this provision 
avail much, if in each town a traveller's book was 
not placed in the hands of a faithful agent of the. 
lord of the soil, and all travellers invited (by a 
printed notice in each apartment of the inn) to 
give their report on the conduct of the house, and 
to offer such suggestions as might occur to them. 
Over this book the innholder should have no con* 
trdl, nor should it be placed in the hands of any 
person that would give him access to it, as these 
reports should be reserved for the exclusive con- 
sideration of the proprietor of the town, under 
whom ' the hotel keeper is supposed ' to hold a 
valuable situation during good behaviour. It is 
by a' regulation similar to this, that the grand 
canal company have provided the public with 
checks upon the conduct of their officers ; but as 
a book of report in a packet-boat, from its pecu- 
liar circumstances, is necessarily in the hands of 
the officer who conducts the vessel, the offence 
must be very glaring indeed that will be regis- 
tered there ; and although we believe these esta- 
blishments are, for the most part, tolerably well 
conducted^ and presume the company would not 



willingly retain an injurious officer in it« service, 
yet we have known some very offensive cottduct 
to be winked at by passengers in these vessels ; 
some from an aversion to the trouble of repbrting, 
and others from an unwillingness to interfl^re with 
jpersons on whose situation their families are 
dependent for a livelihood; but, whatever may 
have been the motive for so doing, the duty of 
reporting has been frequently neglected; and 
liberties have been taken with the public in con- 
sequence of this neglect, of which one very glaring 
instance has been just communicated to nS by a 
citizen of Dublin, who came with a paft of his 
family from thence to Tullamore, in one of Hie 
night boats, in the month of April 1821 j butfal*- 
ther particulars humanity induces us to suppress/. 
The officer of a night boat, who can so ftr fbr- 
get himself as to become intoxicated and unfit to 
manage his vessel, ought not to be entrusted 
with such a charge. He is un&ithful to the public, 
and unfaithful to the interests of his own hotise ; 
and although the man of humanity cannot but ^ftet 
for the Injury whiih his dismission may iftflict 
upon six or eight innocent and unoffending ifidi^^ 
viduals, yet, as the destruction of a much lio^ger 
number of persons may be the effect of his mis* 
conduct, even humanity itself requires that he 
should be reformed or dismissed. Neither i9 that 
officer fit for his situation^ whose intercourse irith 
the second cabin passengers is not governed by 
great prudence; for, as persons of some pnv 
perty and respeotabiUty do ooeasioiiaUy feuVd in 
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tliftt tkhin^ (although the generality of its paii>^ 
t^ttgers aj« of the ruder gIms) cate shoiild hH 
tiiketi by the dffider ptedding, that none of thoise 
per!30ttal or patty prejudices^ which may influence 
kte awn mind> should influence his conduct to any 
^j^nger whatever^ an such a liberty is totally 
unMttituble to hi(9 d&ce^ is grossly impertinent in 

itself^ ^ will^ in a greater or lesser degree^ 

prove injurious tO thtit establishment^ of whosd 
interests he is made the guardian : but it is a faci^ 
ftlthdugh seldom adverted to by public bodies^ 
(in their appointment of officers to serve under 

them) that a vulgar and inflamed bigot^ who only 
w«dfltl pmbef to become ft persecutor^ is the last 
man to whose hands the public accommodation 
should be committed. His poisoned mind will 
betray itself In his intercourse with men. H6 
4hMld tber^fbri^ be interdicted^ and men of liberidi 
minds> however humble their rank or iniformation^ 
appointed to fill such offices $ as^ ttett to the 
drtmlten crew who abandon their vessel to th^ 
tfUnroy of the winds^ the vulgar and poisoned 
Mgot^ who cannot look at a man of opposite prin«^ 
eiples with a good countenance^ is the moSt 
improper to be entrusted with a situation^ Whi6h 
gives him ii'equent opportunities of making an 
injurious use of his personal or party feeling : but 
if file abuses of this nature> which we have Seefl 
and heard> were to be recorded here^ they would 
leave no room for any other subject 

We shall now oflfer a few remarks to the oonsi** 
d^Mioii Of Chose gentl^lian^ ^h^ niay have it i* 
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Qfmiewpls^iion io hmid inns cm .their Irish estates; 
aqd if they will impartially weigh those, c^seryar 
tionn^ we think they will be found to contaui^ afleir 
^11 fair, deductions^ as mucb sterling advice aa;w4U 
apiply pay them for the trouble of analya;ing (to 
gross mass; . and what does^ not always happen> ia 
trjtnsactions of business; we trnst they will haare 
to thank ua for %feelmg of the sterling weight that 
an adoption of aur system shall transport into 
their c pockets ; or^ what amounts • to the aave 
thing, for the equally yaLuable meital> ^at '^e 
shall prevent from being injuriously tvansported 
out of tl^m. 

From the ^expense cannec ted with the jpr^y^^ 
nt^intemmce of a laiige hotel, (whidb, in the pi!» 
^ent state of Ireland, wdll seldom be borne by a 
viHage innkeeper) we would recdinmend gentle- 
oien proposing to build inns on their Irish estate, 
to avoid the error of those who, in. an Irish ladr^ 
ket, Mve built hotels on;an English scale of pMrpm- 
krtion ^nd expense; a sc^le, < with the exceptton 
of the great leading roads, thai;, in our opinion^ 
is totally unsuitable to the circumstances of Irio- 
land; and for this opinion we. shaU give the fol- 
lowii)g reason${ :-r- 

First, the commerci|il. interests of Ireland being 
necessarily subordinate tO: those of England, and 
on a sqale infinitely^ more contracted, her resources 
are a^td must.ba totally unsuited to an expensive 
system of iaq>rovement. Seicondly, the, great 
nia^S;of> travellers are. persons in the several de- 
partments :of business, a oonsiderable mc^oriir^. of 
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yniiKm beingf cptnp(yUed to observe a rigid eco- 
lUMXiy in tbeir e^iipieiisefl^ hotels of s{^iidid ftp|>eiuv 
mnce will be avoided by ttem ; and eiieomrage-^ 
ment being th^s held out to the poor and iU^regiH 
iatad, houses of enta*tafliiiieiit^ m a chmp sends, 
that mea^iure of business which is necessary to 
suppoirt extensive establishments will not be 
obtained^ unless on.tiie great leading roads of Hie 
country ; and^ consequently^ targe and valuable 
sums of money will not only be lost to the pro* 
priei^rs of those hotels^ but their liberal de«»gns» 
in relation to tiie : improvement of their estjGites^ 
by a good system of hotel police; will be defeated^ 
>Again^ although a house of thi& description 
mayy for soma time^ be kept c^en^ yet the design 
of its fonaider will not only* be rendered abortivei 
in^; jrelatioii to the trading popiriation of; the dis- 
pdd^, but also in relation to travellers of a higher 
rank.--^The partial measure of its trade being 
m^productiye^ the quantity of fuel^ necess^o^y to 
poresi^rve tl^e, apartma^ts of the building whole- 
some and tenable for the stranger^ will not be 
oonsumed tfaere^ neither will those apartments be 
frequently inhabited. A fire will be immediately 
introduced^ on the approach of company ; * but 
the; cause of disease being established^ this tem^ 
por^y expedient will not expel it. The servants^ 
in 4a house thus circumstaiiced, being few/ and, 
in the absence of company^ too frequently inat- 
tentive to their duty, the admission of air, by 
throwing up the windows^ ^ though attended wi& 
little trouble^ wiU oftenitimes be omitted^ and a 
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nOKioits ritifoiir (miHiiig, perhaps^ far weekis (^ 
mofithi^ in flifft wititet seascm^ in the Ainritute 6f 
the apattttettts) will rebd^f the odcupfttion <^ 
beds in such a house att experiment of great ¥klk, 
even to the i^onndest cotistittttions^ erome of which 
have already fklien viotimB to this foul ittjiiiy^ a 
ftict deeply regiiirterad in the memory xjf^hiefyt iiui> 
viving^ firailiDi^ and which is well calculated to 
iit in the public mind a horror of that ^mphf'^b^ 
tcnki of polioe^ by Which fiunily afliolion is etttaM^d^ 
and acts of homicide sometimes committed^ witli« 
ont a possibility of bringing the perpetrators of 
those crimes io justice. The true mode^ theri^ 
fbre, for Ireland, (the greAt iDads communloiling 
between Ae principal cities excepted) is to build 
hotels for the accommodation of the pnbli^> on a 
Kmited, bat healthful tcale ; indicative of coinfb#t, 
but not of magnificence or exotbit^nt enpettise; 
The plain man of business will hot then be-^^ 
terred by the appearance of such a house ftfeAi 
entering it ; and should he find his comfortiM^ 
iACcommodation as ckeetp as in a less commodiotts 
house, he wMI never return to the latter while tiie 
former stands open ; and this indneeinent the kift'^ 
holder i»hould be enabled to hold otit to the' palrijc 
by the encouragements of his landlord < and this 
tihject' the landlord should have prineipaily in view 
m l^e establishment of em hotel for the beneftt ef 
his efctete and ccmntry . MHIien the traveller «f 
fortune and his family alight at such a house^ >as 
this, they will find, instead of splendid aparfitneiits^ 
pregnant with disease or dea^, rooms o^ pkk 
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aspwt ; and iiltkottgfa on a smaller seale, ottowm^, 
tiian (iiat ef tte aaAHi) hotel/ yet wttrm and weH 
aired^ and with all ihe wholesome and cheering^ 
mar^s of occupation about ih&mi 

Kow let us suppose^ that a hotd of this d^^ 
SGtiptbn^ could be elected on a scale sufficiently 
extensive fof the accommodation of an Irish ^ril^ 
lage or county road> for iSi^QOO^ instead of 
^4,000y (which should be expended in the erection 
of a grand hotel) and taking it ibr granted tiiat 
the lord of the soil is willing to devote the latter 
sum to the comfort and improYemetat of his popu- 
lation; a i^urplus of £8^000 would then re^ 
main to be applied to tiie purposes of a peasantry 
improvement society; an institution of still greater 
importatioe io llie prosperity of a country than 
that of a vilk^ inn^ and ^hich, combiniihi with it^ 
awl both properly conducted^ would produce all 
timt ordar and harmony of which society is capk- 
ble^ isnder certain regulations. To this libera! 
dcmation^ however^ to a parochial institution^ for 
the improvement of an estate or parish^ we would 
recommend an endowment of the village inn with 
ten acres of lasd^ as an encouragement to the inn-^ 
holder (who should be a tenant at Will) to do his 
duty J and to the objects of the peasantry improve- 
ment society^ each member of the community 
should contribute his proportion of assistance; 
or this liberal donation (the mere interest of which 
abould be applied to the objects of the institution^ 
and &e principal wiiiidrawn if the charity were 
abased) w;ould be rendered us6less.^^To ^seewe^ 
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bowever^ an impartial application 6f this donation' 
to its true object, we would strongly recommend 
the founder or founders of such an institution, iti 
the selection of persons to carry their benevolent 
purposes into effect, to adopt a course diametrically 
opposite to that which has been hitherto practised 
by public bodies, in the application of donations 
or parliamientary grants to their professed objects.' 
In the selection of agents for this application, pri- 
vate interest, private fayour, or ^xjfcWcfigure, have 
been almost invariably consulted ; and all those 
streams' of venality and fraud, by which public 
and private benevolence have been diverted from 
iheir course, have been the offspring of this weak 
and impure principle. In the selection of objects 
for the execution of his designs, the founder of an 
institution for the improvement of his people, 
.should make himself acquainted with the existing 
virtue and tialent of his estate ; and surm6unting, 
as fer as may be possible,. his natural preference 
of rank and figure; select for the execution of his 
designs, that virtue which flourishes .mQst;frer 
quently in the shade of humble life ; a measure of 
the * highest importance to success, and for the 
happy effects of which, he may see a tolerably fair 
example- in the prosperity of the QuaJder institu- 
tions, whidi (notwithstanding the equal fallibility 
of those people with other men) do not appear to 
be tarnished by a single fraud ! ! 

In relation to the inns of Ireland, the professed 
subject of this memoir, we do not think, Sn 'the 
present circumstances of that country, that they 
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will arrive at all that perfecticm of which they are 
capable^ while the holders of inns, in the rural 
districts, are throvm exclusireiy upon their own 
capital for rent and stock, and, so long as they 

Iff • . * 

can pay that rent, are rendered unaccountable to 
any other ' tribunal for their conduct, than that of 
the opinion of strangers ; (who, when once gone, 
are never thought of) for the laws of this country 
m^ce no particular providon for the correction of 
thoi^e hotel abuses of which the public hare so 
frequently complained; nor is ttie opinion of 
strangers, who may never return, or if they did, 
who have no alternative or redress, much regarded 
by men who think only of the present opportunity 
of profit, and are alike indiiferent to the hap- 
piness or misery of their gue;§Jts. A check should 
therefore be placed upon the conduct of inn- 
keepers, by giving them a small endowment, and 
rendering them dependent upon the discharge of 
their duty for the preservation of their place; 
Respectable strangers would then find all the com-^ 
forts of a home in a rural inn, and would cheers 
fully, forego the splendour of a spacious edifice 
for such solid advantages ; and not only so, but in 
pacing over that road agaiii, the. recollection. of 
thjeir former comforts would accompany them ; 
the hoiuse would benefit by this recollection,-^its 
character would spread,-^a few miles extraor- 
dinary travelling would be incurred to arrive 
there ; in process of time its buiainess would ex- 
perience a rapid increase; and the edifice and 
farm being. necessarily extended to accommodate 



pro^nw, (m itaelf^ . and in its inflaenoe npon the 
awroundii]^ landa) iMi a nc gatiTe advantage anly^ 
Qot an imagitiary saving of interest to its foander, 
bvt a j^sitive increase to his rent«roU. To this 
oo^Qluaion^ a splendid houae^ though raising its 
head in an atmosphere high a.bove the pbpnlatioa 
of the eottiitry> wonld not have condnoted us. On 
the eoatrary^ like many other lofty buUdings, ite 
interior would be foond umlea», ^^^ ^ ^ ehort 
lim^ halving performed its round of moral duty, 
in such lesaoua as, ^^ pride goeth befin^e de* 
fttruQtion/' it would cimie tumbling about ite 
owner^a ears, 

*' And like the baseless fabric of a vision 
Leave not a wreck behind." 

Of these two modes of Irish hot^ poliee, it 
wottkl be pleaaairt to select some living exam|>les> 
as an ilhtslration of that Mik to which we aoknow-^ 
tedge onuaelves ambittoos to convert •oar InA 
lords.) Of the first €hla)4d m*ticle of our doctrine 
^ hotels^ we have a tolerably fhir example in some 
of the splendid houses that have beai erected 
(nndonbtedl^ with the moat noble and liberal 
designs) by the grand canal company. Of the last 
isftk aortacle of the same doc^ine, which we think 
Koch better adapted to the circuinstances of Ii*^ 
laiid> the vague and umysftematio state of tiiis 
oMUMbry does not fhrnii^ ns with any precise ex* 
laaple. There are in Ulster, it is tree, many txna* 
&rtal^ €gottage inns^ saeh as no oth^r ^v^iee 
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im Jnritnd €0)1 boMt ofj one <rf whiidi<iii the 
fMimi^ of Armagb^ where ^ .«»po&t a ffvir pleaMnt 
49kyB) nm atftuds l^ofore m m gr^fying rtoottao^ 
tba; but a« tk^ie of^tiiige iom are tiie oiekum 
ofiiptiltg ^f tbeirrespectiye awaai^v^ad "^e oant 
M)»1q. ^ miicli too small «^ thtt of tiia grind hoteb 
in.m th^Of^pomte oxtreiM^ Ck^y do not funii^b w 
wttii datBji on wbich to erecit Hm rapefrstnirtfive of 
Oe«r jittiistrotioD, Not 90, tiio gnmdoftnal hotels of 
iraliaid, wbiQb dppow to us to have beiai on a 
ijtwla>toa Ubeval «ih} g^aerotta lor tbsB Kotwtfjrn 
wbicb ik^y Jkmi^4^ wA perliafMi a UMa too 
gei^0i«o6 alaoi.&r the finMcial oxrciimslikQtiM of 
the company which erected them. T%it WWf 
p^rsoa mm% kopw, who knows any thing of Irish 
affair^! andfiveTy w^ who choones to vi$itRobc«ti^ 
towp a^ 3bwoo«i harbowji will fiadl^ in the hittory 
^f the hpt^la in tibo$e viUs^ea^ an iUiiiNtraiioii of 
ow dodrino amounting to d^monii^^tioii. It «§ a 
little r^Bwcka^Ue^ ivt the history of . Robertatoirn^ 
ik^ the p^son who now renta the didk^n oual 
1^1 tb^r^ is th^ ao^ of a man^ who^ in a cottage 
boteJl in that yiU^t, grew into prosperity trader 
the nqse of the mxsj^ wmm^ wh^h descended, 
Offi, if you plf ase, twabled) m the other asoeiided^ 
pitil at If 9gth it f^ upon the hf^d of the oabhi 
hoitel keeper ; but whether thi^ huge, cap has fitted 
hiii wise brains, as well aa di4 his little eoitage 
hotels or whether it fitsf him no }>«rt^^ than it did 
tbo^e pf tl^ grand pan^ coinpany, we are neilbcar 
prepared to say, nor by ^y^y. Kneants cariow to 
|e9j(n. ISU> long aa the Km»9m3 pnewid^ ovitr 
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ibose houses^ we believe that much exertion was 
U0ed to have them wdl maintained ; but whether 
"this exertion was successfal^ &eir public history 
will best shew. And if a grand scale of Irish hotel 
police^ was a pilly which the company itself^ witii 
50 or 100 miles of water-gruel at its back> could 
not get to work^ (and surely it was not for want 
of water) we see no reason to conclude that the 
same pill will work well (unless working poor be 
working wdil) with a private individual, whose 
gruel must be infinitely more scanty, and his con-^ 
stitutional stamina less firm, than those of a cor^ 
porate body, which has many minor bodies to 
support it 

We shall conclude our observations on this 
subject, (not with an illustration of the doctribe of 
hotel reform, by a recital of the scandaloos con*^ 
duct of certain hotels in Ulster that we could 
name) but by an incident that, having given our- 
selves very considerable interest in our passage 
through that province, is, we think, calculated to 
afibrd pleasure to every mind ' that has not for- 
feited, by habitual prostitution, that moral sensi- 
bility which is tremblingly alive to all that is 
amiable and fine in human action. It is true, the 
plot on which this incident exists is laid in bumble 
life, and in our own very humble country. We 

• • • 

have no foreign ornaments to cast around it: 
neither the Pyrenees, the mountains of Switzer- 
land, the gardens of France, nor the classic 
grounds of Italy, can be dragged in to make it 
go down with, our rambling romantic gentry, who 
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mh aee Tiothing deserving of atteutiim in their 
own country, nor even drop a tear upon misfor- 
tuae, unless it be of foreign growth;^ — ^No, otir 
moident is all at home, and it is short and simple. 
— ^It is the tale of domestic misfortune, and of 
dom^tic virtue.-^A father called from Ms family 
in ithe prime of life! a mother, bending witb 
affliction over her husband's tomb ! dropping into 
it soon after, and leaving a large and helpless 
off«pring>totaUy dependent on the eldest child, an 
interesting young female of eighteen;who undertook 
the guardianship of her brothers and sisters, and 
the management of an inn, for their support, and 
acquits herself in both these departments with' 
sudi propriety of conduct, and with such amiable 
and. interesting fidelity to her charge, as must 
move with admiration and sympatiiy the breast 
that is not lost to virtue ! This is our short and 
simple tale; aiid although the plot is laid in 
Downpatrick, a plain Irish town, we think it has 
as much interest as if it had been laid in the 
Pyrenees, or in' the gardens of Italy or France.^ 

Seats resumed. — Glen Oak and Ben Neagk. 

These seats compr^iend two respectable edifices, 
with suitable offices, extensive flour and com mills, 
and 240 Conyngham acres of demesne, 140 of 
which are attached to Glen Oak, the seat of James 
M^Cawley, Esq., and 80 acres to that of Ben 
Neagh^ the new and handsomely circumstanced 
villa of his son, Mr. Robert M^Cawley. These 
seats, together with the village of GrainUn, in 

VOL. IT. N 
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ibeir immediate neighbourhood/ may be considered 
as distinguished features of improvement on the 
estate of Colonel Packenham^ or Colonel Heyland^ 
we know not which; and the Itods composing 
that section of this property, which is the subject 
of the present memoir^ are reputed to be a stiff 
argillaceous soil, best adapted to the growth of 
wheat and oats. 

The mills here noticed, manufacture about 2p200i 
tons of wheat annually, besides large quantities 
of other grain ; and in the department of scenery^ 
there are few seats, on a small scale, better circum- 
stanced for the enjoyment of a fine land and water 
tiew than the new edifice of Ben Neagh, which 
has been erected on a very pleasing elevation 
above Lough Neagh, and commands a nlost in*- 
teresting view of that noble lake over the pio* 
turesque seat of Colonel Heyland, whose variegated 
lawns exhibit their beauties in rich perfection to 
the inhabitant of Ben Neagh, bounded on one side 
by the road to Crtunlin^ at the foot of this elevar^ 
tion, and on the other by the deep and ex^tensive 
waters of the lough, with whose calm cryst^ 
expanse,the beauties of Colonel Heyland^s demesne 
form an adtairable combination in that place.. 
Considered as an inland scene^ it is probable tbiit 
view from Ben Neagh may compare with nioirt 
views in Ulster. — Chaste elegance is its charaGi" 
teristic feature. — ^The objects which compose the 
scene,, are simple yet striking. There is enough 
of variety, biit the scene is not encumbered. 
Ram's ii^ud arises out of the lake, and presdnts 
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7011 witb the view of a tower that has stobd the 
blast of ages/ and is yet entire j and in counties 
beyond the lakfe^ lind fat* distant fVom the Antrim 
shore^ the Derry mountains^ with Sleir-Ddnard of 
the Mourne chain^ lift their Idfty sUinmits to grwie 
the scene^ and add an influence of m^ific^tice t0 
its chaste beauties. Hius huve the objects that 
compose this iine land and water view been <;oih-^ 
bined^ as if by the hand of art, to render the scene 
perfect The fine tints of Colonel Heyklid'a 
demesne^ With the calm and silent beaiitiei^ of thd 
lough, whose bosom scarcely heaves k sigh, (fhottt 
their mild and feminine chslraoter) demand an in» 
timate approach, and are therefore closely and 
intimately seen. Rain's island, despising the 
homage of our iofter feelings, moves to an awful 
distance from the shore, and commands th6 
tribute of our veneration^ While shedding the 
influence of its feudal grandeur upon its watery 
dominion; while the mountains of the distant 
region, where the influence of gigantic grandeur 
was most wanting, step in fo complete the climax 
of beauty, and to render the scene perfect 

These seats are situated on a cotinty road, which 
opens a communication between Antrim and Ban- 
bridge, at the distance of 10 miles nbrth-West of 
Belfast, 75 miles north of Dublin, and the village 
of Crutnlin, jlist noticed, is the post toWn to them. 

N. B. The Crumlift river, on which the above 

mills are situated, is represented by Mr. M^Oawley^ 

Jun^ as remarkable for its petrifying qualities.*^ 

A tf ee^ tea feet in cii'cumference, is said to have 

n2 
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beea found in this river in a state of petrifaetioi}/ 
and examined in tbat state by an eminent physician 
and mineralogist from Belfast ; but as the petrify^ 
ing qimlities of the waters of Loagh Neagh haye,* 
we thiidc, been successfully combated by some 
modern naturalists^ who' have studied with atten* 
tion the properties of this water ; and as similar 
petrifactions have been found in the land^ at a 
considerable distance from the shore^ we must 
leave the difficulties that rest upon this ' subject to 
be decided by men of more leisure for those re- 
searches^ and more deeply acquainted with the 
natural history of the earth. 

Glm Conway. 

' This is the seat of Andrew Dickson, Esq.~ 
Within the limits of its domestic history are com'< 
prehendeda neat lodge in the villa style, 60 Eng- 
lish acres of demesne, and a valuable establish- 
ment in the bleaching department, where about 
6,000 pieces of diaper are annually finished* The 
machinery of this trade is kept in motion by the 
Glenavy, a river not much known in the geography 
of Ireland ; but which has several valuable falls ; 
and in a recent period of its history, turned 
several mills of considerable importance to the 
trade of Antrim. It is not the least remarkable 
feature in the history of this river, that it forms a 
very beautiful cataract on those lands in its pro- 
gress to Lough Neagh. This cataract descends 
over strata of ba^lt upwards of 100 feet; and 
being broken and irregular in its descent, and the 
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y/mier precipitated to the bottom in a cloud of 
spray^ under the shade of plantations which enrich 
and decorate the banks of the river^ this ^^ leap'' 
scei^ is rendered truly picturesque and grand. 

The soil of this neighbourhood is similar to that 
of Ben Neagh^ and wheat and oats are its most 
congenial productions ; and although Lough Neagh 
does not appear tp^ so much advantage from Glen 
Gonway as from Ben Neagh, 

4 

Yet a poet might say, in the height of his fervour. 
That the waters of Neagh do materiaUy serve her. 
That Geneva's great lake's neither fairer nor brighter. 
Nor can shew to the eye a breast chaster or whiter ; 
That the loftiest mountain,* by her shore that's upborne, 
. Would be thrown ^a< on herfacehj Slievedonard of Moume j 
, That the island of Ram, wit)i its tall ancient tower. 
Is mliqh grander than Gin's proudest chateau or bower. 
And lastly— her soil and her villas— and that's something more. 
Are' not fit to compare with the soil and the viUas of Erin's 
green shore. 

Glen Conway stands on a county road^ which 
opens a communication between Antrim and 
Lurgan, 12 miles north-west of Belfast^ 72 north 
of Dnblin, and from the village of Crumlin, (on 
• the eastern margin of the lake) which is the post 
town to it, two miles. 

^ N. B. Grumlin, though a post town> and a 
pleasing feature of the neighbourhood, is on ' a 
scale too small to furnish much material for his- 
tory.. We heard of nothing there deserving of 
public notice, save . a Presbyterian chapel, a 
school for liberal education, under the direction of 
Mr. Alexander, a clergyman of the Scot's church. 
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and a neat comfortable inn^ upon our own scale, 
which appeared to have been newly built 

In the neighbouring country, however, and in 
that of Glenavy, (a village of inferior size and 
appearance, and which is also a post town) there 
are the following seats and comfortable residences, 

Thistkborouffh. 

Thistleborough, the seat of Stafford Whittle, 
£sq. is a handsome modern building, 61 feet in 
length, by 41 in width. It is situated in the 
townland of Ballyshanoghey, on the left of tlie 
roa4 leading from Moira to Crumliu^ beiitg about 
the distance of half a mile from the latter village. 
The farm, consisting of about 300 acres, in high 
condition, is laid out with taste, and planted with 
trees and shrubs of various descriptions. — ^The 
house commands a pleasing view of I^ough Neagh 
and Ram's island. 

Cherry valley. 

Cherry valley, the seat of John Armstrong, Esq, 
is situated in the towuland of BallysKaoreevan, on 
the left of the road leading froilii Lough Neagh tQ 
Cnwlinj from the latter of which it is distant 
about a quarter of a mile, It is a good houfOi 
having been altered and improved by the pyoh 
prietor. The grounds are disposed with ju%t 
meat, and ornamented with young plimtatioQ*. 
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Ijokefield. 

• 

. I^s^lMfieldj tbo s^t of Mr* Hyndmao, (a West 
India merobaxit) i« situated in the townland of 
BaUy9ba«ogbey. It comprehends an edifice 80 
feet lo»g, by 70 wide, with two wings in the rear, 
and a demesne of 1 12 acres planted and improved. 
The situation is on an eminence fronting the lake, 
and on the right of the road leading from Glenavy 
to Crumlin ; from this latter village^ it is distant 
^bout two furlongs. 

Goremount. 

Goremount^ the seat of William Gore, Esq., is 
9ituated in the townland of Ballymaerioket, about 
a quarter of a mile from Glenavy, on the left side 
of the road leading from {henoe to Moira ; and, 
beside these seats, William Gregg, Esq. and Mr. 
John Fulton, of Knockairn, Messrs. Whitla, of 
Gobrana, Mr. Walter Oakman, of Ballymini- 
more, Mr. John Murray, of Ballypitmave, Mr« 
Ferguson, of Gidercourt, Messrs. Oakman, 
M^ieee, and Sloan> of PigeDntomm, and Mn 
David M^Chire, of Budor, have good habitations 
in idsM rural district. 

Scenery. 

This secticm of Antrim pres^its an agreeable 
i9Qr&ea of bill and dale, watered with frequent 
rivokts, and variegated by the hand of industry. 
The scenery along the banks of Lough Neagh, is 
particularly pleasing ; exhibiting rich and highly 
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cultivated grounds; gardens^ fringed with lux- 
uriant hedge-rows^ covered with nice farm houses 
and cottages, imbosomed in orchards ; with ele- 
gant mansions and handsome demesnes of country 
gentlemen, occasionally appearing; these objects 
being reflected in the glassy surface of the lake> 
and enriched by its surrounding beauties, the eye 
of taste and the heart of humanity are at <mce 
gratified. The prcpect from the high g«,»«b 
is interesting. and extensive: that from the Crew- 
hill commands a view of Lough Neagh, Loughbeg, 
Ram's island, Shane's castle, (the seat of Earl 
O'Neil) Langford lodge, (the seat of the Countess 
of Langford) part of the counties of Derry, Tyrone, 
.Armagh, Monaghan, Louth, Antrim and Down ; 
also the towns of Moira, Dungannon, Charlemont^ 
Stewaxtstown, Lurgan, and Hillsboro. 

Ancient buildings. 

« • • 

The old church of Glenavy was a plain stone 
edifice, plastered with rough cast, without a spire 
or tower, and stood immediately in front of tiie 
south wall. of the present building. It was 58 
feet, long, by 19§ feet wide ; the entrance bdng 
on the south, through a porch, on • the door of 
which was formerly inscribed the date, 1664. 
The north and south walls were each supported 
by two buttresses. There were two rows of seats 
in it, with a small gallery, containing in the whole 
31 .pews, and affording convenient acoommodation 
to. about 300 persons- The time when this build- 
ing was erected, is unknown ; butTUxi addition iq 
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the west end was made in the year 1717* Being 
too small for the congregation/ it was taken doWn 
inihe year 1812. Some old people relate^ on the 
authority of persons who were then living, Ihatwhen 
the army of James II. was extending its ravages in 
Ireland, this church escaped their notice by its low 
situation, being concealed in a deep forest, which 
then covered most of the country. Previous to 
this time, the curate, whose name was Arthur 
Moore, conformed to the Roman CathoKc reli- 
gion, and occasioned the secession of many of 
the congregation, and his own expulsion in the 
succeeding reign. 

The church of Camlin is a venerable ruin, over- 
grown with ivy, and is situated at the verge of the 
parish, on a precipitous bank overhanging the 
river of Crumlin, being distant about a qdarter of a 
mile- from that town. It is 77 feet long, and 23 
wide, and although the present floor is on a level 
with the adjacent ground, the original one appears 
to ^ have been much beneath it; for there are 
arches and niches running along the walls, and 
the present floor rises to the top of them, at a short 
distance 'from the roof; the windows are imme- 
diately above these arches ; that on the east is a 
long'narrow aperture. • A few families still con- 
tinue to bury their dead in this ancient repository 
of the wisdom and folly of the neighbourhood. 

There are no remarkable monuments belonging 
to these churches. The chalice of the communion- 
ta;ble of Glenavy church, which is of silver, has the 
foUewing inscription : — ^^ This plate wias given to 
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tba church of 6l«m^ by the officers of ih«Q«eaa^« 
regiment of horac^ conunaaded by the Hon, Ms^r 
General Sir John Lanier^ ixt the year 1690, •*«' 
la honorem ecclesifa Anglicanae/' — When DiiIm 
Schomberg was stationed at Lisbum^ a detaioh-r 
ment of hia army was quartered at Glenavy, and 
being well treated by the inhabitants^ this chalice 
appears to have been given in acknowledgment 

The raths and forts^ so long held in yeneration 
by the Irish^ are beginning to give way here. 

Being found to contain excellent soil^ they are 
now applied by the farmers to the purposes of 
agriculture^ in defiajice of the displeasure of the 
ftiriesy the apprehension of whom had long con- 
tributed to pres^ve them. The imi^e of super* 
stition being at length made free with by ihM^ 
men, they have discovered its imbecility s an 
effect which will always follow £rom the 9ma» 
canse^ in a country where the march ^ refisoa 
is not violently intercepted by intolerant eeele^ 
sinstiQal institutions, or other in^trumients of do* 
apotic ruin. 

Giant* s grave. 

At Pitmaye is to be seen an ancient wm$i9y 
eaUed the Griant's grave, at the spot whonce that 
townland derives its name. It is an enclosed vaults 
composed of large square stones ; bemg 9^ut 
thirty.five feet long, four and a half feet widf^ 
and two feet deep* About forty years ago, a 
person of the name of Skelton, at that time land^ 
surveyor to theJSart of Hertford, had the curiosity 
to open i^ and found in it humaii bcwaa of a 
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^igajiftie size^ as the people of the countiy report. 
TbM6 bones^ when tduched^ crumbled into dust. 
At the head of thiia ancient ioemetry stands a re^ 
Berable thom^ of a remarkable size. Two other 
vaults of smaller dimensions are on each side. * 

Yeomanry. 

There 13 ft fine corps of yeomanry in. tliis di|- 
triQtj called the Glenfivy infantry, consisting of 
J48 r^nk and file, of which Stafford Whittle, 
Escj. is capt^^Uj, and Messrs. John Rid^^eway and 
Papiel Allen are lieutenants. 

This rural district boasts of having produced 
titvee members of oue family, (sons of the Rev. 
Thomas Crawford) who distinguished themselves 
in the world of letters : —Miss Hamilton, who 
wrate ^^ The Modeirn Philosophers,** was the near 
nivtive of those gentlemen; sq that tedent appears 
to Wve been an ingredient in the blood of this 
family. Ilie eldest son. Dr. William Crawford, 
published remarks on Chesterfield^s Letters, which 
are said to have been put into the hands of the 
students in some English colleges, as an antidote 
to the poison of Lord Chesterfield^s mode tf edu^ 
eafimi. He also published a tranislation of ^^ Turr 
retine's pissertatioi^ on >^tural Theology,'^ in 
two volumes ; and a short History of Ireland, in 
letters. This gentleman died minister of the Pres- 
byterian congregation in Hollywood, in 180L 
John Crawford, the second son, was a surgeon in 
lie Mwiee cX the East India Company. In aft 
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essay, dedicated to Sir George Colebrook, he 
details the' saccess with which he had 'used mer- 
cury in the cure of liver complaints in that coito- 
try, and this practice appears to have been since 
generally adopted. This gentleman died at Bal* 
timore, in America, in 1813, The third son, 
Adair Crawford, was bred a physician, and prac- 
tised in London. He published an experimental 
essay on animal heat, which has been translated 
into -several languages, and is said to. have 
attracted the attention of all the professors of 
natural philosophy in Europe. — ^In the transactions 
of the Royal Society, of which he was a member, 
he published an explanation of . the power in ani- 
mals to resist very high degrees of heat : he also 
published an essay on the matter of cancer ; anc^^ 
ther on the medical effects of muriate of bar3rtes ; 
and his last legacy to the world of science is said 
to have comprehended an experimental inquiry 
into the nature of the cohesion of the animal fibre ; 
which remained in the hands of this gefatleman^s 
only surviving brother, an eminent physician at 
Lisburn: but whether this work has since seen 
fte light, we have not heard ; but know, fi"om an 
authentic source, that Dr. Crawford, of Lisburn, 
intended to publish it. This learned and labo- 
rious man died of a consumption, at Lymington, 
in Hampshire, in 1795. 

Stiggestions for improvement. 

: We woidd recoBunend the landed interest, or 
peasantry improvement societies (should such be 
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estabKshed) to encourage the peasantry to raise 
the sites on which they shall build their cottiigeg 
(in future) above the general level of the sur- 
rounding soil; that^ in times of heavy rain, the 
water may have a regular descent from the plac9 
of habitation ; to han^ the windows of .their cot- 
tages on hinges, that so they may, with ease and 
safety, be opened to admit the air ; and to build 
their houses somewhat loftier, which will produce 
only a ivery small additional expense in stone- 
work/ This system of building would conduce to the 
preservation of health and the prevention of fever, 
a valuable ^nd, to which an annual lime^waah of 
these habitations, would also be found eminently 
tributary. A more general adoption of the new 
system of education is also wanted, even in this 
highly cultivated province : but we have already 
ex^i^re^sed our apprehension, that the end of edu- 
cation will not be answered, until peasantry inv- 
pro^ment societies are formed, and a library, 
with a good selection of clmrck history ^ made, the 
gift of the legislature to every parish in the king*- 
dom.^ A law to enable the magistrates to abolish 
the inhuman sport of cock-fighting, (bull-baiting 
being now, for the most part, giveii up) would 
tend much to the promotion of industry and public 



* The present or late bishop of Man, is said to have endowed 
every parish in his diocese with a library, and to have sup- 
ported, or at least largely contributed to the maintenance of 
the parifih schools. Query : How xjaany sach bishops as this 
lilive we got io Ireland ? . 
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nanls. Thif practice^ us Mr. G apples well obfiarv^s^* 
in tke printed description of his parish^ gites tfa^ 
people diMolute hdbits> detaches them from tiieif 
business^ brutalizes their minds^ and ioTolyeiir 
them in all the consequences of intemperance tnd^ 
debauchery: and if, to these various improvements^- 
landlords- would distribute quicks and forest^trees^ 
(as some to. their honour have done) among tfaieir 
tenants^ and enk^ourage them to enrich and beavH 
tify their farms> we know of nothing ftat ^ould 
be wanting to render this province as perfect as 
any other district of the British empire* 

• 

Bally mend ctnd Grace kill. 

Ballymena comes next in the order of .our tour< 
It stands about 92 miles north of Dublin^ and 
90 north of Belfast. 

From its appeamnoe^ we should suppo«e that 
it covers a larger area than that df Antrim; ajidy 
from its central situation^ it would be the most 
proper town for the assizes of this griMt county r 
but it is by no means a handsome town ; add the 
person who visits Lisburn and Belfast^ apri0ri, 
and carries with him the impression of beauty 
and prosperity^ which these towns are calculated 
to produce, will not think much of Antrim and 
Ballymena; although the post town districts, 
to which these towns form centres, possess ma- 
terials that would do honour to the historic page, 
and that would furnish the canvass of the landscape 
painter with some good subjects. 

With the measure of the trade of this town wo 
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are not ettaotly aequainted^ but have heard tteit 
there is a oonsiderable market of browti Iteea 
otodi here; and^ as is usual in tbe north of 
Ireland, (where religious despotistni date ttot 
trample upon the people) tiiere are sereral secti 
here, and they appear to live on good terms with 
each other $ as the seots will always do in those 
districts of aflree governm^it^ in which the liberal 
and enlightened doctrinei of the Protestant rell^ 
gion are received and acted upon by a mc^ority of 
the people. 

Within a short distanee of this town^ at a p)ao<g 
called Grace hill, there is a colony of Moravians, 
who appear to live very much up to the letter 
of Christianity^ c0nfi>rii]able to the institntidns of 
that sect, in evety country where it has obtained 
footing. They provide for their own poor, and 
have schools for education in this village, where 
they live separated ftotn, ike mass of their fellow 
citii^en^, With whom, however, they maintain a 
friendly correspondence> and whose children they 
will educate, if sent to them. 

We had heard too much of the beauty of this 
village, to be gratified with its appearance. It i§ 
on a much smaller scale than we had expected ; 
nor is its position so highly elevated as its name 
would seem to import. Its aspect also would, in 
our view, be much more light and graceful, if its 
slender area had not been planted with a single tree. 
With this description of ornament, (which is truly 
graceful as an envelepe) the interior of the village 
is however most heavily and ungracefully crowded ; 
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while the lands around it are by no means well 
planted^ nor do they exhibit that bold and beau* 
tiful viu^iety of surface^ or those richly-watered 
vallies^ which are at once the groundwork and 
grand accompaniments of plantation beauty. 

In addition to these defects^ we saw some 
shabby cabins^ whose proximity to the village did 
not appear to shed much light or grace either 
upQn the beauty of that object. ^The air, however, 
of this place is salubrious, the houses , of the vil- 
lage are all decent, and in their internal economy 
neatness and regularity are the order- of the day. 
We think it a good place for the education of 
youth, but particularly for that of females, in the 
middle classes of society; and to these classes, 
which are numerous in Ulster, we have.no doubt 
but the schools of this place are a public benefit ; 
for we are as fully convinced as we can be, of 
any thing to which we are not perpetual eye- 
witnesses, that the strictest order and regularity 
prevail in the schools and families of Grace hill. 
This, we must confess, is one very important 
effect of religion ; but when it becomes the spring 
instead of the stream, then the order of religious 
scenery is inverted ; and however beautiful the 
plants may look, they seldom strike deep, and 
NEVER propagate. Of this truth, some vineyards 
in the religious world are remarkable examples, 
and should be viewed by the thinking traveller, 
and more particularly by the dressers of vineyards, 
with deep and solid attention. 

We beg our readers to understand, that when 
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we have a trutb to illustrate, that may be rendered 
useful to our country, we shall move in any direc- 
tion, however zig-zag, that may serve this object; 
Bank therefore, let them not censure us for this 
apparent digression, which we shall conclude by- 
a recommendation to one — let us see — ^yes, to two - 
or three sects in England, to : introduce a larger * 
quantity of the rich compost of love and libera- 
lity into their cold moral soils ; and we pledge 
ourselves, (a pledge which we ' can redeem by a 
reference to the successful practice of the most 
able and active horticulturists in the Christian 
church) that their vineyards will not only look 
decent to the eye, but that their plants shall strike 
deep, and rapidly propagate; and that some 
vines, which they have cast out as incapable of 
cultivation, others that have withered for want of 
moisture, and some that have been nipped by 
untimely frosts, shall be replanted and restored. 
But these lazy husbandmen must lay aside both 
their sloth and their pride : they must know all 
inen, and surmount all prejudices— they must 
labour, not only in their fine painted pulpits, in 
studied speeches, but descend from thence into 
every part of the universal vineyard, where there 
is a plant to. cultivate. Thus enlarging the boun-« 
daries of their respective demesnes for the recep- 
tion of the lost sheep of the house of Israel, 
their pastureis will be enriched, .their plants 
numerous and thriving, and their final harvest 
glorious. 
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Seats. — Tullymore lodge. 

This is the seat of Col. O'Neill, one of the 
representatiyes of the shire of Antrim in the Im^ 
perial Parliament, brother to the present Earl 
O'Neill of Shane's (^aistle, and, together with the 
other members of that noble family, a descendant, 
we believe, of the great house of O'Niall, that so 
long and so obstinately resisted the establishment 
of English power in this province. 

TuUymore lodge comprises a good plain edifice^ 
built by the late Earl O'Neill for a hunting-lodge^ 
and 160 Irish acres of demesne, enriched by a 
considerable quantity of timber, which, from its 
maturity and compact form, assumes, from tke 
elevated lands in Ihat region of country, the 
aspect and importance of a wood. The position 
of this seat being low, the influence of its improve* 
ments, with the exception of its wood, is confined to 
its own domestic territory ; a district not quite so 
Extensive as the ancient territory of the O'Nialls; 
and even of the present rural dominion of the 
house of O'Neill, it is a very small subject; fta 
whole history being comprehended within the 
durable pages of a pocket vt>lume, which painted 
green, and stirmounted by a shamrock, would 
pass very well, in an age oi figures, as the repre- 
sentative of an Irish demesne of 160 acres ; most 
respectably printed, we acknowledge, and fur- 
nisbing ample food for Colonel O'Neill and his 
friends ; the former of whom is a hospitable Irish 
gentleman, that enjoys life like one who knows its 
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value^ and probttbljr can se6 no more advantage 
in the name of aci'es, which are not necessary to 
the food Or amusement of thel body^ than in the 
name of books in a library^ which are not neceth 
aary to the food or amusement of the mind. 

Tullymore lodge, imbosomed in its own plan- 
tations, retires from the gaze of the high road 
passenger. It is situated in a sweet and seques^ 
tered vale, and is selfish only in this particular, 
that it conceals its interior beauties from the dis- 
tant stranger ; and for the enjoyment of its pleaii^ 
jBures demands an intimate approach* Thus en^ 
tered and closely embraced, it will be found to 
(contain not only wood, but water ; not only pas- 
turage, but meadow; and with abundance of 
green crops, and every species of agricultural 
produce, a dome, which is itself the seat of hos- 
pitality and pleasure, and which has every ap- 
pendaijge that is necessary to the rank and fortune 
of its lord. 

This seat is situated on a county road, (which 
opens a communication between Ballymena and 
Cushindall) about 21 miles north of Belfast, 100 
miles north of Dublin, and four miles south of 
Ballymena^ which is the post town to it 

Oakkmds. 

This is a feature of the O^Ncill estate, of con- 
siderable extent. It is the seat of Adam Duffy, 
Esq. and comprehends a neat new lodge^ and a 
farm of 210 Irish acres, a few of which have been 

planted and improved by the present resident 

o2 
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Mr. Duffy is also in the linen trade, and possesses 
a bleaching establishment on that part of the Ar- 
toque river, which passes through the Mount 
Cashel estate, on whose banks he holds 22 Irish 
acres in the service of his trade. Here about 
5,000 pieces of 7-8ths and 4-4ths wide linens 
are annually bleached ; and, with an equal quian- 
tity of brown goods, are forwarded from thence to 
the English and Irish markets. 

Oaklands stands on a new road, intended to 
open a communication between Ballymena and 
Glenarm, on the coast of Antrim. It is distant 
from Belfast 21 miles ; from Dublin, by Belfast, 
102, and from Ballymena, which is its post town, 
four miles. 

Ross lodge. 

This is the seat (and part of a respectable pro- 
perty) of Messrs. John and William Millar, ex- 
tensive traders in the linen depairtment. It com- 
prehends 150 acres of demesne, about one-seventh 
of the whole estate, and a considerable establish- 
ment in the linen-bleaching department, in which 
staple trade of the province they prepare, for the 
English, Irish, and Scotch markets, about 4,000 
pieces of linen, the greater part whereof are dis- 
posed of in a brown state in Scotland and Eng- 
land. — ^Ross lodge stands about 16 miles north- 
west of Belfast, 87 north of Dublin, and Bally- 
mena is the post town to it. 
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Noivhead. 

This is the seat of Mr. James Logan, who is in 
the linen trade. It comprehends a comfortable cot- 
tage, com mills, and beetling engine, on a farm of 
50 acres, and is a useful improvement on the Mount 
Cashel estate. It stands on one of the banks of the 
Braid, a river which turns several mills of im- 
portajace, in its progress from Sleimish (a lofty 
and beautiful hill on this estate, where that water 
originates) to its junction with the river Maine, 
near Ballymena, in this county. 

The soil of this neighbourhood, and along 
the river just noticed, is represented to be a light 
mould on a substratum of hard gravel, grassy by 
nature, but, for purposes of agriculture, requiring 
high improvement in order to render it productive. 
Nowhead is situated in a country by no means 
comparable, in its general aspect, to the southern 
district of this county. The hill Sleimish forms, ; 
however, a bold and beautiful object in the land- 
scape of this neighbourhood ; and the river Braid, 
passing under a bridge of four arches, in front of 
this little seat, combines, with the parish church 
of Rathcavan, and the village of Broughshane, 
enveloped in plantation, to give the view, from the 
cottage of Nowhead, a rural and interesting ap- 
pearance. 

This seat of industry stands near a county road, 
which opens a communication between Belfast 
and Ballymena, (by the villages of Bushane and 
Ballyclare) at the distance of 20 miles from Bel- 
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fast, and three from Ballymena, which is the post 
town to it. ^ Z 

Fenaghy. 

This also is a feature of the Mount Gashel 
estate. It is the seat of Mr. Samuel Cunningham, 
and comprehends a small dwelling-house recently- 
built, a farm of 40 Irish acres, and an establish- 
ment in the linen-dying department, the produce 
of which (amounting, annually, to 5,000 pieces, 
according to our information) are usually disposed 
of, by order, in the English market. In the brown 
linen department, 15,000 or 20,000 pieces are said 
to be transmitted from hence to the markets of 
England, Scotland, and America. 

Fenaghy stands on the river Maine, (which 
turns several bleach mills of importance in its 
pr(^ess to Lough Neagh) on a county road that 
opens a communication between Randalstown 
and Ballymoney, by the village of Cullybecky. 
It is distant from Belfast 25 miles, and three from 
Ballymena, which is the post town to it 

Dromona and Sole-seal masters. 

Drombna is also on the Mount Cashel estate, 
and, as a theatre of considerable trade, may be 
regarded as a respectable feature of improvement^ 
on that property. It comprehends a cottage for 
family residence, 40 acres of land, and a valnable 
establishment in the linen-bleaching department, 
wbere about 10,000 pieces of linens of difierent 
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classes are annually bleached^ and an equal quan->- 
aty of brown linens finished^ and transmitted 
from' hence, by orders from the English and Scotch 
merchants. These goods are lapped and finished^ 
by direction of the purchaser, in a manner suited 
to the foreign market for which he designs them ; 
an arrangement by which the finish of the goods 
is preserved, and the English merchant saved 
much time and annoyance. This mode of commu- 
nication between the English and Irish merchants 
is very frequent in Ulster ; and from the rectitude 
by which the higher walks of the linen trade is cha- 
racterised, in this province, we dare venture to say, 
is usually satisfactory to the English merchant — ^Ibl 
respect to the measurement of bleached goods, in 
which the Ulster linen merchant is exclusively 
concerned, we are assured that this rectitude is a 
true feature in the commercial portrait of the pro 
vince; but in the brown department (where seal- 
masters of low rank and character are concerned) 
frauds are sometimes committed. However, the 
English merchant is not ignorant that this is an 
offence more hostile to the interest and feelings of 
the Ulster merchant than to his own, and that the 
latter is still more deeply interested than himself 
in bringing offenders of this class to justice. It 
is an offence that has produced much agitation in 
this province, and has even occupied the pen of 
some of its best writers. We are, however, of 
opinion with Mr. Enzor, an Ulster gentleman of 
eminent abilities, that one sole-seal master in each 
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market is not the remedy. The distance wbioih 
many weavers We to travel with their pieces to 
tiie nmrket — the huny and confusion inseparable 
from the measurement . of an immense mass of 
brown linens^ on the morning of the day of sale— 
the ^irly hour at which all this hurry and con- 
fusion of preparation for the public market must 
be over— (say ten o'clock on a winter mornings 
when the sale commences) forbid the idea of re- 
sorting to such a great public evil for the correction 
of a partial injury, for which numerous wiser cor- 
rections may. be found in the wisdom and informa- 
tion of the province. That of making the manufi^c- 
turer with five looms his own seal master, we think 
a good one; and appointing for the residue of the 
.business of each parish, one seal. master of son^ 
property and responsibility of character. This regu- 
lation, with suitable penalties for short or imperfect 
seals, would soon cure an evil of which the trade 
has justly complained, and fpr which it may thank 
the absurd custom of putting browp seals into almost 
eyery man's hand who asked fpr them 2 for, among 
' such an immense and motley group, it would be 
ridiculous to expect.uniform accuracy of conduct, 
or ^superiority to corruption ; aiid therefore, to 
appoint men of some property and responsibility 
pf character to do . the duty of seal . masters in 
their respective parishes, is the easy and obvious 
mode. of giving satisfaction to the merchant 

Dromona is the property of Messrs. David and 
William Cunningham : it staAds on the road and 
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river, which we noticed in our description of 
Fenagfay, 28 miles north of Belfast, and five miles 
west of Ballymena, which is the post town to it. 
The best and shortest road from this neighboilr- 
hood to Dublin, is that by Antrim, Crumlin, 
Moira, and Banbridge, and by this road, Dromo'na 
is reputed to be 100 miles distant from the me* 
tropolis. 

Du7iminning. 

Dunminning stands on the river Maine, which 
issues from a bog on the Countess of Antrim's 
estate, of which this residence is a respectable and 
useful feature. — It is the seat of Thomas M. Biriiie, 
Esq., and comprehends a handsome modern edifice, 
on a lawn pleasingly elevated and imbosomed in 
hills ; 100 acres of demesne and farm lands, and 
a valuable establishment in the bleaching depart- 
ment, in which 15,000 pieces of linens are aiinu- 
ally finished, besides double that number in a 
brown state, under the firm of Birnie and Conyug- 
ham. These goods are, for the most part, trans- 
mitted from hence to Englaijd, for the Spanish 
and other markets on the continent. 

Dunminning stands 100 miles north of Dublin, 
(by the road noticed in our description of Dro- 
mona) 27 miles from Belfast, and six miles from 
Ballymena, which is the post town to it. 

r 

Kildrum. 

This is a trading establishment of considerable 
extent, (on the Mount Cashel estate) the property of 
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Jesse Millar^ Esq.^ and eombined vnA its tracle a 
farm of 100 Irish acres of a stiff clayey soil^ in high 
heart. It is situated on the river Kells^ which 
Originates near Lame; and^ in its progress to the 
river Maine^ with which it unites at Ballindraid^ 
turns the following mills^ of importance to the 
trade of this district : — ^viz. The machinery of the 
extensive bleaching establishment of Ross lodge^ 
the property of Mr. Millar's brother. 2. The 
woollen cloth mill of Mr. Francis Dunsmore. 3. 
The com and extensive bleach mills of Mr. John- 
son, of Greenfield. 4. The bleach mills of Messrs. 
Curl and Boyd : and lastly, the mills of Kildrum, 
which are the subject of this memoir. Here, from 
1 5,000 to 20,000 pieces of linens are said to be annu- 
ally bleached, and from 20,000 to 25,000 prepared 
and transmitted in a brown state to the English 
knd Irish markets ; and besides these principal 
branches of the trade of this establishment, the 
black linen dying is also carried on here. 

Kildrum stands near a new line of oounty road^ 
^hich opens a communication between Ballymena 
and Belfast, by Antrim; at the distance of 17 
miles from Belfast, 89 north of Dublin, and from 
Ballymena, which is the post town to it, about 
three miles. 

F(^t Blaney. 

This is a feature of Lord Blaney's estate, and 
comprehends a dwelling-house and farm of 32 
acres, apparently unplanted, and of a light but 
grassy soil^ together with a brown linen establish- ^ 
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ment^ where 6,000 or 7,000 pieces were finished and 
disposed of in the markets of Dublin and London 
in the season of 1817. 

It is the seat of Mr. James Swan, and stands 
on a private road, which opens a communication- 
between Grace-hill and a county road, which 
passes fromBallymena to the village of Cullybecky, 
92 miles north of Dublin, -34 from Bel&st, and* 
two from Ballymena, which is the post town to it. 

Farther specimens of the aspect and natural 

history qf the Antrim coast. 

That part of the coast which extends from the 
village of Camalough into Red bay, and on one 
side of the beautiful glen of Gienariff,* consists 
of a long stripe of arable land, enclosed on the 
land side by a steep and high mountain, which 
supplies the inhabitants with fuel of turf, and 
which they convey from thence in creels on slide 
cars, which having no wheels, move gently down 
those narrow paths that traverse the mountain 
side, without violently propelling the little animals 
that draw them ; and, from their light construction, 
are easily drawn up when empty. The extent of 
this profitable tract (comprehended in the parish 
of Ardclinis) is nearly ten Irish miles along the 
coast. The arable ground, from the sea to the 
mountain, does not exceed one quarter of a mile 

» 

* Pr. DrumiQond> in the oot^s affixed to kb poem on the 
Giant's Causeway^ makes the vale of Gienariff to have been the 
country of Ossian. 
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JB breadth, except across the Red bay to a little 
village, called ^^ the waterfoot of the acre/' Here 
it is about a mile broad, and at the village of 
Camalough it is of similar extent. This tract is 
situated in the barony of Lower Glenann. 

The river Acre rises in the neighbouring moun- 
tains, and affords some good trout. , There is 
also a salmon fishery, where the river empties 
itself into the sea, and where the mother fish 
usually spawn. The fry leave the river in April, 
scarcely two ounces weight, (the large salmon 
waiting for them) and in the month of June they 
begin to return, always fi-om the southward, in 
shoals, weighing fi'om four to eight pound? each. 
The other fish of this bay consist of cod, lythe, 
turbo t, flat fish, mullet, mackerel, glashen, and 
herrings. They are caught both by draft and 
drift nets; the only shell-fish are lobsters and 
crabs, which are taken in great numbers. Sand 
eels abound here, and are used for bait, for which 
they answer extremely well; they are a bait 
that take. 

The mountains, on this district of the coast, are 
mostly covered with heath, and supply moor 
game in the season. The black game have been 
brought here from Scotland, bfut will not live in 
Ireland. There are some partridges here, and in 
winter, woodcocks and snipes. Oak and fir trees 
are found lying in different directions, some feet 
deep in the turf bogs on the mountains ; and it is 
in memory when Glenariff was covered with trees, 
so that it was a saying that a man could cross the 
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glen upon them; at present, however, tliere is 
nothing but underwood, and even that is disap- 
pearing fast. Ash, larch, fir, sycamore, aod alder .. 
do best here, and apple and small fruit trees thrive 
well when planted in sheltered garden;^. 

There are seVen great glens in this district of 
the coast, of which Glenariff is one. ' This glen is 
flat in the centre, and a river which sweeps in a 
serpentine form through . its whole extent, con- 
tributes largely to* its beauty. The glen comes to 
a jpoint, where the roads to Ballymena, from each 
side, meet, about three miles from the sea. The 
aspect of Laid (which is the parish next to 
Ardclinis) is that of hill and dale of large dimen- 
sions ; the cultivation has advanced high up the 
hills, and consists of potatoes, oats, barley, and 
flax. In the pasturable parts af the mountains, 
the stock is sheep and small black cattle. This 
parish extends about six miles along the coast, 
and in connection with that of Ardclinis, and the 
mountain arid sea views which they command, 
present the stranger with a liberal specimen of 
the natural history of this coast, which is here 
covered with white limestone, that makes ex- 
cellent manure for most lands when burned; besides 
which, in Laid, there are quarries of coarse free 
stone, that are used for flooring and building, 
and some are of opinion that coals exist in this 
district, but that they would not defray the ex- 
pense of mining. — ^Turf is the general fuel, but 
coals are easily prociured at Ballycastle, or from 
the opposite coast of Scotland j and sea weed, as 
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id niual on other parts of the Irish coast^ is made 
use of by the farmers here^ for a manure* 

The road from the village of Carnalough (ithich 
IS but a poor feature of the coast) to Red bay is ye^y 
hilly. The road^ from a certain jmim^^ lies through 
limestone rocks that have fallen from tbe hlils 
upwards of 800 feet high ; so that in a winter 
storm^ the traveller is exposed to the fury of the 
bills above him, the fury of the sea beneath him^ 
the risk of losing his position in some! critiea} 
spots of the road, where, not 40 years since^ the 
south entrance to the low glens was impassable 
for any thing but a single horse, and even that 
with difBculty. The road^ however, has been 
since improved ; numbers of travellers now pass 
over it to the Giant's Causeway in, safety ; and 
the gentlemen of the country are making still 
greater improvements, particularly at the point of 
Garron, where travellers had to cross an almost 
perpendicular hill of short ascent ; but this, Mr* 
Turnly, a gentleman of property in that neigh- 
bourhood, intended to remove at his own expense ; 
and there can be no doubt, from the importance of 
p. good . line of communication to the Giant's 
Causeway and other northern extremities of the 
coast, from the rapid progress of civilisation in 
Ulster, and from the confluence of highly respect* 
able strangers which throng this road in the sum- 
mer season, but the gentlemen of that district^ 
will encounter every diflSculty in opening a com^ 
munication that shall comiipand the admiration of 
the stranger, by the consistency of its liberal a(« 
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oommoclaticm a^d welUtiiiied ornameats with tlmt 
wild magnificence of nature^ with' which ita great 
Atithor has been pleased to decorate this portion 
of their coast. 

Oil the summit of one of the mountains of this 
daatrict^ called Slievenaborra^ (which is 1^870 feet 
above the level of the sea) two graves^ whose 
marks are still visible/are reputed to contain the 
ashes of Hiigh M'Phelim O'Neill^ and a servant 
of Hugh O^Neill ; one on the Dunluce side qf the 
meering> and the o^er on the Glenarm side* — 
The tradition is^ that a great battle was fought on 
this mountain^ between the MH^uillans and the 
M^Donnells^ from which the Antrim family is 
descended. 

The low grounds in that section of the coast 
which we last noticed^ bear the character of fer- 
tility^ and are distinguished by some excellent 
meadows ; mud the bay^ which is distinguished by 
tiie title of ^^Red bay,'' witli the exception of 
easterly winds, is safe for shipping, and has good 
anchorage. 

Some years ago the late Mr. M^Auley, of Glen* 
vUle, buik kilns, and gave lime gratis to such of 
his tenants as would be at the trouble of drawing 
it ; but such was their ignorance, at that time, of 
the value of this mineral as a manure, that few of 
these men availed themselves of this gentleman's 
knowledge and inclination to serve them. The 
present race of tenamts are, however, better in- 
formed, and will layout from £6 to £8 per acre of 
their own proper money on this valuable instru- 
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ment of improvement. — So much for the progress 
of reason and science in this neighbourhood. 

In tracing the road from Glenarm^ the traveller 
may remark, immediately after passing the village 
of Carnalough, on the right hand, a quay, made 
by the late Mr. Philip Gibbons at his own ex- 
pense. This quay, as there is no trade there, is 
nearly useless to the country ; but it was an emi- 
nent-exercise of public spirit in a private indivi- 
dual, to expend, in an uncertain speculation, 
£1,200 of his private property, for the purpose of 
attracting a portion of the trade of Antrim to that 
little spot, around which the affections of his heart 
fluttered. If the guardians of our spiritual welfare 
felt a little of that zeal for the peace of their flocks^ 
which this gentleman felt for the commercial inte- 
rests of his parish, the tithe laws and the misappli- 
cation of ecclesiastical estates, would not long be 
complained of as a grievance — nor would the mise- 
rable sons of men, whether as sufferers in private 
life, or as the victims of sanguinary law, be 
tempted to become infidels by the example of their 
superiors, if those who have the power of soften- 
ing inevitable affliction, possessed a moiety of 
that zeal for the happiness of mankind, which 
burned in the breast of Mr. Philip Gibbons, for 
the comfort and prosperity of his next neighbours. 

Seats. 

A little farther on, in this direction of the 
country, stands Limnalary house, the residence of 
Peter Mathewson, Esq. captain of the . Glenarm 
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yeomanry. About a mile farther, on the left, is 
an elegant school house, built by Francis Turnly, 
Esq. on the foundation of Erasmus Smith, for the 
education of 40 boys and 40 girls : and under the 
influence of some venerable trees, at a small dis- 
tance from the school house, Mr. Turnly was 
building an elegant and spacious edifice for his 
own private accommodation, but too much retired 
from the public view, to correspond with that 
conspicuous scale of embellishment which we con- 
ceive would be best suited to the circumstances 
of this coast ; and hence (by the future traveller 
on this road) the architectural beauty of Mr. 
Tumly's seat must be estimated by the dawning 
beauty of his plantations, and by the elegant 
aspect of his school house, which we presume 
to be the only edifice of good figure on this 
property, that is obvious to the traveller in 
his passage through that country. These lands, 
however, are said to be indebted to Mr. Turnly's 
improving finger for a host of young plantations, 
that in due time will contribute largely to the 
beauty of this seat and neighbourhood. 

Nappen. 
At a short distance to the right of Mr. Turnly^s 
seat stands Nappen, the residence of Major Hig- 
ginson, of the Antrim militia. The ground rising 
to the mountains is beautifully covered with hazel 
and other trees to the very top ; and in the imme- 
diate neighbourhood of the house, a plantation of 
ash ' and fir trees contribute their proportion of 
effect to the picturesque of this pleasing landscape. 

VOL. II. p 
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Bay lodge. 

f Bay lodge^ the seat of tbe Rev. Richard Stewart 
Pobbs^ is situated four miles beyond Nappea, at 
the coruer of Red bay. It standi in a pleasant 
situation on the coastj and when the planting* 
grows up it will be well sheltered, It han also a 
good garden, qrcbard, &;«, and is said to b^ in^ 
debted for its best improvements to the present 
resident. From the advantages which this saat 
possesses^ by its proximity to the beaeh^ for 9ea 
bathing ; tp the river and the sea, for fishing j a^d 
to a mountain tract, for shooting } (to say nothing 
of the scenery of the coast) it is »o doubt a very 
advantptgeous residence for a country gentleman, 

. Caves. — Village of Red bay. — Eminent men. "'"' 

In this district of the coast there are caves thut 
will be found deserving the attention of the curi- 
ous ; and from a hill which stands nearly over the 
sea> the remains of Red bay castle are visible in 
the prospect After leaving this hill behind you, 
the small village of Red bay presents itself disr 
tinctly to the view of the traveller. It is the 
property of Hugh Stewart Boyd, Esq., son of the 
late Hugh M^Auley Boyd, Esq. who, according to 
I^awrence Dundas Campbell, was the author of 
Junius. Jf such be the fact, we may then presume 
that the author of Junius had his birth here, and 
that the name of l^oyd should be added to the list 
of those patriots, of whiqh Hibernia makes nqt her 
boast in vain, , Poctor J^mes Macdonnell| of 
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Belfasty an eminent physician and mineralogist^ 
already noticed in these memoirs, (and who has 
improved his native soil by planting it) was also 
born here. This district of the coast of Antrim, 
is not therefore dependent upon its own native 
grandear for its distinction in history, but de- 
rives celebrity also from the circumstance of its 
having given birth to eminent men. Mr. Boyd, 
the supposed author of Junius, was descended 
from the Caples, a family of good rank in Scotland, 
and himself died in a high official situation in 
India. However, if Junius may be considered as 
breathing the genuine language of his pwnciples^ 
(for we neither allude to nor justify the existence 
or operatiQU of any bad personal feeling j if sucfe 
existed) a rixde Irish poet on the Antrim shora> 
where relioion and liberty go hand in hand, 
might be supposed to celebrate his name in 
strains something similar to the following : — 



Stranger^ see the green spot of proud Britain*s domain 
Where the author of Jnnius felt liberty's flame*-*- 
— -*- Hugh M'Auley Boyd was the patriot's namej'*^ 
'Twaa on Antrim's wild co^t that a citizen's pyide 
Was borne to his breast by the high swelling tide j 
For the tritons of Neptune had brought from afar, 
Rome's freedom to Erin in their surge-foaming car.*^ 
Here he leam'd^ while roving thro* his dear native hills. 
While sipping the sweets of his wild mountain rills. 
For to water the plant, that from Rome was oonvey'd | 
Teach its tendrils to creep, and its branches to shade.*-^ 
Tho' he fiird a high office in India's land. 
And obey'd, with precision, his prince's command. 
Yet he cherish'd the plant that had grown in his wild. 
The gift of old Rome, to green Erin her child; 
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Thifl plants ^ith the rose sad the thistle was plac*d. 
And the lion of Britain the trio embrac'd.*— 

While livings he honour*d dear liberty's laws^ 
And so far as he could he promoted her cause } 
When dying, the balance in Junius he paid. 
And left us her image, when low he was laid ; 
So, if wanting, in life, to his country's just claims. 
He paid up that debt by his dying remains.—- 
His fathers, of liberty's sons were the seed. 
His mothers, true women of Scotland's high breed ; 
No taint in their blood, from North Britain's high pale, 
Approach'd to be fenn'd by the western gale. 
But pure, as it came from old Scotia's high hills. 
It breath'd freedom on Hugh, near his wild mountain rilla.- 

While the zephyr-wing'd seraph his spirit inspires. 
While Boreas the mountain with liberty fires. 
While the trees dance with joy to the quick bubbling spring. 
While the waters break forth, and the feather'd tribes sing, 
^While the bland voice of freedom's mellifluous song, 
From the hills to the Tallies went rolling along ; 
Even then, in the moment of nature's delight. 
While the goddess of liberty danc'd in his sight. 
The vision of slavery broke on his view — 
He awoke ; and he found that the vision was true. — 
The hero was struck with fell slavery's chain. 
He beheld it approach, and it pierc'd him with pain. 
While slow .'it ad vane' d from the opposite goal. 
Its deep dungeon clank fill'd with horror his soul ; 
And to deepen this horror, the victim appear'd 
With a grief- worn visage that with blood was besmear'd. 
While its eyes in their sockets were sickly and pale. 
And its deep hollow groan utter'd death in the gale ! — 
*Twas enough—- lovely freedom her image imprest. 
She entwin'd round his heart and dilated his breast. 
She converted his soul to true liberty's cause ; 
Deep she fix'd an abhorrence of slavery's laws*— 
Nor in India's land left her son uninspii:*d. 
When to fill a high office he thither retired. 
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Even there British liberty dave to hie soul. 

Nor could place, nor could pension its image control. 

For the doctrines of Knox and of HaxQpden had grown 

With the life of his blood, and were *^ hone of his banei* 

From his pen they burst forth in free' Junius* page, 

A war with the foes of Great Britain to wage, — 

For the foes of Great Britain were Junius's foes. 

Her charter of freedom was Junius's cause -, 

The man who would sell her for place or for power. 

For the triumph of ages or that of an hour. 

Stood a Cromwell displayed on his luminous page. 

For the horror of truth and the terror of age. 

And tho* the portrait is that of what £urope. should be, 

(And what Britain may boast when she's wealthy and free) 

Let us yield to the laws and the powers that stand. 

Since heaven, when it pleases, can justice command : 

Her cause is the cause of a Power above. 

For THE GOOD OF THE WHOLE Is the doctrlue of LOVE 'y 

And though sin,' self, -and Satan, this doctrine may humble, . 

Yet neither sin, self, nor Satan, this doctrine shall tumble. 

The tyrant may plunge it in masses of slaughter. 

Yet still it will rise like a crumb upon water ; 

The statesman may sink it in places and pensions. 

But the good of the whole will outlive his dimensions. 

The traitor may' seek for to rise on its ruin j 

*Tis himself, not the good of the whole, he*s pursuing : 

His passion is good in blind nature*s dark school, > 

But the light of pure reason proclaims it a fool. — 

The good of the whole is, by virtuous meaiis. 

To procure for poor suffering nature her claims *, 

And those clidms, in the end, sterling virtue will gain. 

Though for ages she suffer' privation and pain^ 

And the cause, which to wild lawless passion's denied. 

Virtue's merits will gain, when those merits are tried,'-^ 

The good of the whole is an even poised scale, 

'Tis the rights of each rank in the great common weal 5 

'Us the triumph of law o'er the passions of men. 

O'er corruptibn of law, 'tis the triuinph qf P^nn! 
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*Tis vices reacting^ td punish each other^ 

When man liyes for himself^ and not for hii brother.'-^ 

But however opposed^ the men and their measures^ 

Their virtues and vices^ their pains and their pleasures/ 

In despite of ^themselves they'll advance the great eausej 

Which the gospel of reason designs by its laws* 

For the gospel is nothing but reason reveal'd, 

'Tis the love of a God^ from blind nature conccaVd -, 

'Tis a sun that was plac'd to give light to the worlds 

When reason^ by sin^ into darkness was hurl'd | 

And the sum of its moral instruction is this> 

That LOVE is the source and the essence of bliss ; 

That reason's true rule and the fitness of things^ 

From a spirit renew'd^ and from charity springs | 

Then the order of God^ Which is reason's true rule^ 

Will be known and exploin'd in philosophy's school : 

Hie rights of each class will be elairly ddSn'd> 

The bights of a God^ and the rights of mankind $ 

Aud those rights being felt and acknowledg'd by grace^ 

Submission will spring and oppression will cease.— *- 

The good of the whole h reveal' d on that page> 

That's the guide of our youths and the staff of our agd; 

'Tis the doctrine of heaven^ and reason its nurse | 

'Tis the blessing of life^ and its absence the curse ) 

'Tis the guide of good statesmen^ the Christian's true rule ) 

'Tis the alpha of reason^ in Christendom's school ; 

'Tis self-int'hsst defin'd^ by experience of ages^ 

And confirm'd by Qod, on his own holy pi^es ; 

'Tis the truth himted dowa^ skdid appearing again^ 

In the lives of its martyrs^ when banish'd and ^laia > 

And THE. GOOD Of the whole will in heaven remain^ 

When evil is banish'd and Satan is slain ! 

T^nvns and Viiloffes.-^Doaghi 

This village lies to the north-east of Antrim^ 
near the si^ mile water^ and comprehends about 
30 houses. It has the honotir gf a bo0k chtb^ 
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ftitnished Witli mstiiy tdudble wotks, globes, &c.; 
and sitice its establishment, it is said that th6 
bdtbaroas practice of cdck-fightlbg has beefi 
entirely given tip In that neighbourhood. Close 
to it is Fisherwiek lodge, a hunting seat, belong- 
ing to the Marquis of Donegall} the builditig 
itself is yefy handsome, and the plantations have 
much improved and enlivened the look of. this Well 
placed hamlet, which has, in addition to its other 
advantages, the accommodation of a good inn. 

Rctndalsfotvnt 

This tillage is situated lii the barony of ToOfii6, 
cift the Main water, about two miles to the lidrth 
ef Ldtlgh Neagh. The situation is good, and the 
view from the bridge remarkably fine, Whethet Up 
the rivet towatds Mr. t)ickey's seat, or downwards 
to the woods that hang OVer the rivef, and fofi& 
part of the scenery of Shane^s castle p&tk. Ih 
1800, this town contained 61 houses, and Was a 
borough before the UliiOn. It has a good market 
for linens pn the first Wednesday in each month, 
and is grdced by a church and meeting-house. 

Not fef irOfti thenc^e, oti the Main Wsttfet, Were 
fbtmei'ly ii*ott WoAs, Which 6f late yeai^s have lain 
dormant, but whether from watit of ore or fuel Wd 
have not learned. 

Toame and Portglenone. 

These are villages on the Bann watet*.-^Near the 
former, on the Derty slide. Was a castle built to 
defend the pasi^ ofi that f iter. It was taken ib 1650 
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by the Roman Catholic bishop of Ologher^ and re- 
taken by Colonel Venables. Its situation between 
the two lakes must have made it a station of consi- 
derable consequence^ in maintaining a correspond- 
ence between the counties of Antrim and Derry, 
which was formerly done by a ferry, now by a 
noble bridge. A large inn was built in this place 
some years ago. 

Ballymoney. 

This town is situated in the barony of Dunluce, 
and is the principal town in that barony. It is 
scattered over an extent of about three quarters 
of a mile from Mill to wn, on the Rathsharkin road, > 
to the Bawdon foot : it contains 309 houses^ in- 
cluding a population of about 1,800 persons* 
Here is a good monthly market, and butter is sold 
there to be carried to Belfast for exportation.^^ 
The monthly market for linens, held in this town, 
is on the first Thursday. Quarter-sessions are 
also, in their turns, held here. 

Newtown Glens and Glenamij 8fc. 

Cushindall, in the barony of Glenarni, which 
has recently received the more characteristic no* 
men of Newtown glens, is beautifully situated on 
the river Dall, which falls into the bay of Cushen^ 
dall. This place is well adapted to please those 
who wish to make excursions to the romantic 
country which lies about it; and its situation, 
between rising grounds, at the bottom of Bally* 
mena glen, within two furlongs of the sea, with 9, 
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most comfortdble^ though small house of enter- 
tainment to retire to, furnish the traveller with 
additional inducements to halt here in his pro- 
cess along the coast ; and as the arrangement of 
the coast thereabouts^ and a considerable portion 
of the materials of which the mountains and vallies 
are formed are well worthy the attention of the 
naturalist, we shall enter a little particularly into 
their, history ; but shall first notice, for the in- 
formation of the stranger, the obvious aspect of 
the country. 

, After passing the curious and conspicuous 
point of Garron ; at some distance from thence 
to liie south, is the fishing village of Carnallock, 
on. a fine strand, where the traveller may halt 
with pleasure, to dwell upon the different views 
that nature offers to his contemplation, before he 
proceeds to Glenarm, still a few miles farther to 
the south. This latter town stands well on the 
bay to which it gives its name, and consists of 
about 200 houses ; but except the residence of 
the Antrim family, which is close to it, and its 
position on the bay, it does not appear to pos- 
sess much attraction . for the stranger. Around 
this seat of the Antrim family are numerous plan- 
tations ; and amongst many foreign trees, which 
were cultivated there by the 'grandfather of the 
prei^ent Countess of Antrim, myrtles, and other 
tender shrubs, grow freely in the open air, and 
attain a large size. At some short distance to the 
^outh is th^ great deer park, in the openings of 
the ipountaips, and wpitered by the fine torrent 



tbAt tunn into th« bay. ¥orthGt\y, the tlttibef Win 
irety &ne, and in cOftsldetable qliatititj : the vefii- 
i!k)n it produces ^s ac<^ounted the best iii thii^ pnti 
of ti'eltmd* On the sbore^ to the left hand of th6 
road to Latnei is the little pai'k^ fofiued into th6 
shape of 6, bow> by k sucoeiisioti of ptetipices^ 
whi^h rise 6*0111 the lieashore like tettaces. Mtojr 
of the tittmerous beauties of this interesting' *pdt 
fire ittdeSti'uctible} though the tinibfer,#Wch fringfed 
«he feces of the rocks, is now gohe, and many ch&rfflfc 
of the scene with it ; but still (like evefjr oth^f fett^ 
tutt: of the coast) this spot will hittbei the attention 
Of th0 traveller, whose mind, whatete^ Mamp it 
may happen to have received from niitttre, will find, 
in the rich and beautiful scettei^ that are hete exhi» 
bited, in the valuable minerals that impt<6g^at6 
the soil^ in the ghoals of fish which cOilft bll 
approach by ih^it filntastie movements ifl fh« 
teigbty deep, in the still mOfe enriching laboii^i 
of the rural scene ', and lastly, as most impOHimt 
of all, in the integrity and rustic simpiicily df 
thes« good Coasters, a fund of innocent and ta^ 
tional delight, which, if the inlets of hll» ffiiftd 

have not been closed by the hand of afflictldft 
against scenes of pleasure, will not &il to f enddf 
Newtown glens a most Interesting residence td 
him for a short season* 

Proceeding from Red bay to NeWtown glenii^ 
on the left hand, the traveller will hate A View Of 
Mount Edwards, the seat of Samuel Boyd, M^i 
It was one of those old snug farm houi^es^ thftt 

were built by gentlemen who g«t gi'ftttte of ttaci) 
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of kiid^ in ^rtner days^ ftdm fhe ABtrim familjf^ 
and which now may be regarded M estateis of 
some value. Mr. Boyd^s ancestor was the holdei^ 
of one of these. Since he has occupied it, great 
improvements have been made in gardening, 
planting, fencing, aiid liming the farm; conVe- 
ftieiit out-houses have been erected, and an ]ntetv> 
tion expressed to rebuild the dwelling-house.^ 
The bold front of the Lufg Gethan mountain lieisl 
just behind this seat, 1,100 feet above the level 
of the sea," and 984 from its base to its summit j 
and on the right of this object is the Roman G^ 
fholic chapel, near which are those plantations of 
Dr. McDonnell, alluded to in a former notice at 
Red bay. 

Newtown glens is a post town: it coiitains 
sotne tolerably respectable shops, several public 
houses, a considerable number of houses that are 
not public, one of which serves as a barrack for 
part of a company of foot j a newly erected mill 
foi spinning flax, which, although not occupied. 
Is well circumstanced for that ti*ade, to which a 
small dwelling *house, for the accommodation of a 
resident family, has been annexed by Captain 
Lowry, of the Antrim militia, who owns the mill ; 
and besides all these, it has a corn mill, which 
Mr. Turnly, on whose property the tillage stands, 
intends to replace by a nlarket house, he having 
erected a new mill for the accommodation of the 
village in a more convenient situation. He has 
alsa completed a large convenient house for att 
hotel, with suitable oflSces, in a situation con- 
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renient to the sea, (whose water is plenty, at 
ali times of the tide, for bathing) and where 
families, who may wish to make Newtown glens 
their residence in the summer season, may find 
ample accommodation. 

On the left of Newtown glens, a road has been 
conducted over the mountains, by the north side 
of Lurg Gethan, to Ballymena, and at the junc- 
tion of this road with that of Glenariff to the same 
town, the hospitality of a poor mountain herd, 
who relieves the poor winter frozen traveller to 
Ballymena market with a glass of his native whis- 
key, has been rewarded by the inhabitants of this 
parish by a liberal and important grant of £2 
sterling! to enable this worthy citizen to give 
continued operation to the virtuous feelings of his 
heart. We honour these honest coasters for even 
this evidence of their capability of proving grate- 
ful ; (for we do not suppose that the gentlemen of 
the parish are included in this mighty subscrip- 
tion) but had Peter the Great passed over those 
mountains to Ballymena, on a cold frosty morn- 
ing, he would have given two pounds to this 
honest mountain herd for a glass of his Irish 
whiskey, and £200 for a taste of the feelings of 
his heart. 

Mr. Turnly, who appears very much interested 
in the improvement of this neighbourhood, is 
busily employed in cutting a road round Red bay 
castle, by the shore, so as to avoid the steep hill 
which at present inconveniences travellers: it 
cannot be done without considerable expense j 
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but will make the road completely level to Cushen- 
dall, when finished. — ^The face of Lurg Gethan, 
the mountain just noticed^ is covered with white 
limestone. 

On leaving Cushendall^ on the old direct road^ 
and proceeding up the hill, the traveller meets 
with a small fort, on which Mr. Turnly purposes 
to build a school house. This will be in a very 
conspicuous situation; and, with the other build- 
ings about the town, will give the scene a striking 
appearance. From the centre of Newtown glens, 
on the right, is the road to the shore, which runu 
over high ground, commanding the sea, till it 
comes to the village of Knocknacarny. Near this 
village is a tan-yard and a good house, belonging 
to Archibald and Charles M^Uhereen, called 
Clony, about three miles from Newtown glens. — 
On this road there is nothing remarkable but the 
site of the old church, in a small glen near the 
sea, which is the chief burying-ground of the 
parish. On approaching this object, a neat places 
with a new built house, called Money vert, presents 
itself, the residence of Mr. Michael Black, whose 
brother was building a house equally good on the 
shore, in a situation very eligible for bathing, but 
not for planting, of which there is a good deal 
about Moneyvert. From the centre of Newtown 
glens, on the left, is a new line of road, through 
part of Glenarm and Glencorp, which, when 
finished, will form a perfect level to the village of 
Knocknacarny, equally distant as the road leading 
to the right. 
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Thw line of road will paw Tromra, tke ren^ 
deuce of the late Rev. Daniel M^Artbur^ Who^ 
with Us father aad grandfather, were curates io 
this parish for 100 years prior to 1796. la ikiff 
line of road there are a great number of trees and 
respectable farm houses. 

On the right side from the church, on very 
high ground, is the seat of Alexander M^Auley, 
of GlenviUe, £sq» eldest brother of the supposed 
author of Junius. The house is well built, and is 
further remarkable for this singular mi&tto, em 
graven over the hall door, ^^ Dulce periculum, 
Boot and spurs/'^-*-If the surrounding grounds 
had beep planted, it would have been a very 
be»utiibl situation, at present it is rather exposed 
and bare: some planting, however, is in ioi^ 
wardness. 

This centre road (passiog mostly through an 
undulating country) leads to the church. It was 
built by the Rev. Richard Stewart Dobbs, in the 
year 1800, by subscription and parish cess. The 
late Colonel M^Arthur, brother of the Rev. Dar 
niel M^Arthur, contributed veiy handsomely to it 
in his will. It is ta be observed, that this church 
or chapel received no assistance in aid of its erec- 
tion from the Board of First Fruits, who declined 
giving money unless the old church was in ruins 
for 20 years ! It is at present rather small for the 
eongregatioui If money can at any time be got 
for a larger church, the present chapel would 
answer for a parish school. There is no glebes- 
house in the parishes of Laid and Ardclinis, on 
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tbf 8 coast, w>v i» there a^y oliurcih in the fwiper 1 
Out altiiough thp spiHtiial wants of the member* 
of the esta-bUf hed cbweh do not appear to be well 
}^oyided for tbere> w^ bave no doubt but the 
tithes ore carefully collected. 

On advauciiig to the rights a little round hilh 
called Tieyinroh, presepta itself, which, if plunteds 
would have a y^y picturesque effect, On the 
left opens the view of Tieve Boiiilue, or side of a 
towni 849 feet above the level pf the sea> (at 
Newtown glens) with plenty of white lipiestpne in 
front ; and at the back of the vising ground is the 
mountain Trostrazn, 1,800 feet above (he level of 
the sea. In describing these mountains, thepe is 
little worthy of notice ; but that, with the exc^>* 
timi of sonie graasing here and there, th^ are all 
covered with heath, and afford good shooting in 
the summer season. Glenanne has little to re- 
aommend it From the mountains to the river is 
one continued slope on both sides. The soil of 
the mountains is entirely a turf-bpg under the 
heath. Before arriving at Knocknacarny, on 
turning to the left, the traveller comes to a new 
bridge over the Pun river, leading to Ballycastle^ 
which conducts him up Gl^adunj^ a very hand^ 
some glen, extending some miles in length : it is 
wider in some parts than in others, and there are 
certain spots in it truly romantic. 

On the right, from Knocknacarny, is a descent 
to the sea and to the little port of Cushenden, (or 
foot of the river Dun) where a nnmber of small 
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vessels harbour all the winter ; but vessels of 50 
tons can cross the bar. From this town there is 
a constant passage of travellers to the opposite 
coast of Cantyre, in Scotland^ who carry with 
them black cattle and pigs, and return with High- 
land ponies. The passage Js about 16 miles^ and 
may be made in three hours. At this place, close 
to the sea, are some caves deserving the notice of 
the curious traveller. 

From this point there is a view of Cushendun 
house, on the other side of the river, the residence 
of Edmund McNeill, Esq. The shore from Cushen* 
dall bay to Cushendun is not accessible to boats, 
being bold and rocky, except where an old church 
or monastery was formerly built, and at a little port 
called Port Vinegar, behind a large rock, where, 
in calm weather, a vessel of 20 tons can discharge 
a cargo. 

From the high grounds is a view of the Scotch 
coast, from the mull of Galloway to the island of 
Mull, including the islands of Isla, Jura with its 
three hills, called the paps of Jura, the mull of 
Cantyre, Arran, Bute, rock of Ailsa, near the 
Ayrshire coast, 8cc. in which numerous vessels 
entering the channel for the different ports in the 
Clyde and the Irish channel, serve* to enliven the 
scene and cheer the imagination. ' 

The general conduct of the inhabitants of this 
district of the coast is peaceable : they are ame- 
nable to the orders of their superiors. During a 
long residence of 21 years amongst them, the 
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Frotcistant clergyman of Ardclinis asserts, tbat 
he did not think it indispensably necessary to 
l«k to door or bar JwindoL Tl^a« 
g^erally free from vices, have a great deal of 
natural shrewdness and address, and are remark-* 
able for their hospitality to strangers. They 
speak Irish fluently among themselves, and most 
of them very good English/ perhaps better, and 
iji a purer dialect, than many natives of England. 
Xrish, in the hills and tops of glens, is the most 
prevalent language; and there are some old peo^ 
pie, in . remote places, who can speak no other 
language, though they know the meaning of most 
English phrases : there are also some who cannot 
speak Irish, though they know it in part The 
proximity of this coast to Scotland occasions the 
language to pai^take more of the Scotch Erse than 
of the southern Irish. 

Near Newtown glens is a small well, calleid 
Tobordmoney, or Sunday well, which has its 
origin from being visited on that day, for the cure 
of complaints, chiefly of children. A little pebble 
is thrown into the well, and a pin stuck in a bit 
of cloth left beside it Thousands of these shreds 
may be seen there ; but the practice is in part 
given over, and the well is now tributary to a 
race which turns a corn mill. There are very few 
families of Protestants and Catholics in this place^ 
jAich are not intermarried with each other ; of 
consequence little or no bigotry prevails ; ajnd it 
must excite very pleasing reflections, that some of 
the Catholic clergy, unite with their Protestaut 

VOL. u. Q 
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bretiiran in preserving peatie^ and promolitig A 
good understanding among the people. 

Since the rebellion of 1798^ a company of ye0* 
manry attached to the BallycMtle corpei^ niaad 
by Mr. Dobbs> was composed of both Protestanttf 
and Catholics. 

Whenever a person dies in a townlaud^ no 
woric is done till the body is interred, which was 
of little consequence when there was bnt one or 
two families resident, and little work to do ; bow^ 
when they are more numerona, it becotnetf> at 
particular seasons, rather ktconvenient ITm 
people are not all as strict in keeping the holy* 
days as formerly : in general, their obsetvltnce ift 
a nuisance ; as the day is spent in the pubKcf* 
house, and little work is done the nemt day» 
When two or three holydays happen in a week^ 
it is a fine open week for idleness* Tn those dii$<^ 
fricts of the country which are purely Catholic^ the 
repetition of these holydays, and their iunaoral 
tendency, can scarcely be conceived by as English^ 
nian who is a stranger to our customs^ 

ISallintoy* 

In the detached records of this county, whiMi 
have been communicated to the public, we do not 
know of any single parish more calculated to 
iN^mmand attention, by the peculiarity of its \A^ 
tbry, than that of the parish of Ballintoy, on the 
northern extremity of this conntjr. It extends fitfe 
ftftiles along ^^ Anttim shore^ and neariy fbm* 
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Into the interior of the ootiiitty *^ and yet we bai»i 

not pe?ceiv6i^ by the report of th€ pslriib minist^f^ 

that it hail aity oth^ priest than himself^ no* any 

Other phy8idaii--^n6itfaer is there a dingle attoN 

ney to regalate the law a^irs of the pariish ; and 

yet those good people, with only one priest, live 

happily together; and without any other phy- 

sleiiin than M§ priest, they have dOntrired to 

ipin out their lives to the age ef 8O5 100^ and 

Hren 110 years 1 and without a single lawyer, M 

we hat^e jnit notteed, tibey have managed to sefe^ 

tib all their own affeirs, and to do all the basineM 

ol^ the courts, without a ihilling of iti easts 1 ! i-^ 

It^w it U that they have lived so long withatit 

jpfiesis, lawyers, and physicsians^ we beg them to 

^i^Aam, for the good ef tibeir wretched eo^tryi 

iSSf undoubtedly it is an anomaly in the history df 

Snrc^e<~indeed the record of this parish ought te 

be placed in the museums of that quarter df the 

:Worldi as a philosophical curiositf. The anti^ 

qnities of tilie parish aM no less remarkable t 

among them are hatchets of stone, flint^^'and brass^ 

bracelets^ fibulft^, brass vases, and other articles 

of remote antiquity^ as also urns filled with burned 

bones } but the most interesting to us, of all those 

antiquities, is that of a gold coin of Valentittifui^ 

which wa^ brought to the minister, in perfeet 

preservation^ and was in his castody a few years 

siisee* It is about the sise of a half^guioeft {^eee^ 

and on the head side has the following inserip 

tton i^^' D. N. Vakntiniantts- P. F. Ang.*^ On 

4he Mferse^ <^^ Restitutor Beipid)liiase/'«^Ai ¥»> 

q2 
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lentinian succeeded Jovian in the year of bur Lord 
364^ and died in 375^ this coin must have been 
struck during that period ; but how^ or by what 
means^ it should have been brought to the county 
of Antrim^ it is not so easy to conceive. 

4 

. BaUycastle. 

Ballycastle stands on the northern coast of this 
county. It is a village distinguished by the beauty 
jof its position^ its advantages of sea bathings and 
its communication with the great shore road froioi 
Coleraine to Belfast, .which commands a view of 
the grand scenery of the coast of Antrim, in- 
cluding the sea and the shores of Scotland. This 
road is considered to be . the most grand and 
interesting drive, of the same extent, in the whole 
island. It sweeps by Dunluce castle, passels 
ikrough Bush mills, near the Giant's Causeway, 
and taking several villages, with Glenarm, Larne, 
and Garrickfergus, in its progress to Belfast, 
jopens .a. communication with the great coast roaji 
from: thence to Dublin. Ballycastle is supposed 
.to contain nearly 1,500 inhabitant^. Three gen- 
llemen of fortune, who are magistrates for this 
.county, reside here : Mr. Boyd, uncle, to the pro^ 
,prietor. of the town, Mr. M^Gildowney, and 
Mr. McNeill. . Six other families of respectability, 
:. attracted by the beauty of its. situation, and its 
advantage for sea bathing, have also made it their 
permanent abode. 

Ballycastle consists of an upper and lower 
•town:, the latter;^ .which is. called the quay^,ii 
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separated from the main body of the village by a 
handsome rdad^ shaded with trees, and presents 
the spectator with a scene, which, for the elegance 
and variety of its tints, can scarcely be exceeded 
by any town view in this country. North-east 
lies the island • of Rathlin, above which, on a 
clear day, the dome^like mountains of Jura seem 
to rise, 

''As if some viewless hand liad traced 
An airy palace on the sky.'* 

To the east, the sea view is terminated by the 
lofty mountains of Argyleshire, above whose sum- 
mits the steep crags of Arran are faintly seen, 
softened by distance into a delicate and almost 
ethereal tinge of blue. South-east, the basaltic 
promontory of Fair-head projects its grave and 
impressive outline to the sea* Culfeightrin, dotted 
with white houses, and interspersed with the 
monastic ruins of Bonamarga, Churchfield, &c« 
extends its beauties to the south. South-west^ 
Knocklead rises in a graceful waving line on the 
horizon; while Danish raths, distant cottages, 
and the spire of Ballycastle church, glittering 
above the trees, give an admirable finish to the 
picture. 

Knocklead, the mountain just noticed, is one 
of the most magnificent objects in this county. It 
rises nearly 1,900 feet above the level of the 
ocean, and is clothed with verdure to its very 
summit It abounds with petrifactions, parti- 
cularly of bivalves and volutes, the species of 
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wliidh Btt now comidered «xtiaci Ciiltlviftiim 
iMi., witliin thepe few years, eonsidenOily aiieenM 
above its fanner limits. On the side of this 
moimtaiii^ near the top, there is a bog, where 
tnrf is cut, and drawn down the steep windio^ 
path on little vehicles called slide cars, which bav« 
been already noticed in this work. 

This village derives its name from a castle bnilt 
there by the Antrim family, in 1630^ of which there 
are stiH some remains* 

Smts. 

About three miles sonth^ectst of this town is 
Olen bank, the seat of John Oupj^age, Esq. and 
half a mile south-west from hence, is GlaM bouse, 
the residence of John M^iidowney, Esq. All 
other resident genljefmen of this parish, live in 
Ballycastle, except the vicar, whose glebe^koose 
stands on the opposite side of the road whidk 
communicates with the church of the parish of 
llamodn, in which the village of Ballyeastle is 
situated. 

Independent of the parish church, just noticed, 
there is a chapel of ease in the village for the 
accommodation of Protestants of tiie establish- 
ment, resideiit in its immediate neighbowlioe^. 
There are also, a Roman Catholic chapel and Me- 
thodist chapel, in the town ; and about two miles 
from thence, at a place called Coul Kinney, a 
meeting-house for Protestant dissenters. 

In Ballycastle and its neighbourhoiEHl, ihera tve 
some ancient oastles deserving ef notice. That 
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jQrpqi yalmh t^V viUfige. may h^ $upppaed tp dqriv» 
ita iwn^j wa^ erectecl in the bogiAning of th^ 
seventeenth ceptury^ by RaudQlph^ 1^1 of A{ltriill» 
by order of James I. (with a view to the civilisa- 
tion of the country.) The others are Kinbane^ 
J^omnne^riyj ft^d Gobbin's Heir. 

Kinbane oastte is distant from Ballyca^tle two 
lidl^ ] it is situate^ on ^^ cliff of Umesto^ej which 
^qjects wiUi a h)fty perpendicular fi;ont into the 
oce^n ; it belonged to a chieftaw of the sept of 
M^AUist^r, One massive tower is all the re^ 
/naining record of its former importance; but 
j^om <^e vpmantiQ beauty of its sitnatiQU^ it is 
muck ftiequented by pa^irties in the summer seasovu 
^ I4ttl0 more thaa the outward wail of a towi^r 
remains of Dumnne^ny oaatle, whi^b is diatmt 
Spom KiAbaA(9 one mile an^ a \mi£; and from 
XMfyoM^§, hall* a mile; it is situated on the 
yatgpe (^ a rook> rising nearly 300 feet above the 
aoea^: all history aad tradition . conowniog it 
ai^ loat. 

Gobbin^s Heir, which is situated on the banks 
^f GlaiiShesk river^ about a mile south-east of 
BaUyca^tl^? appears to have been the most ancient 
«dififie in ibis country. In the masiivie rain.whieh 
wmtm^m sculpture ia visible as in the other 
d^kbouring castles ; no cornice^ no dawning <of 
tasle to reliove Hm ponderous load of humasi toil, 
'Wbifih seems intended more &r imposing terror 
than for ej;ieitiiig admiration 3 the situation, hqw- 
0VOfk is pleasing* AU history of this castle is 
ulao involved in c^sonrity; but imagtnation has 
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9ii|^Iied the deficiency of autheiktic^ aceottirti^ by 
inventiiig many a wondrotis tale of fairies • and 
{tpeetres^ who are said to frequent it. 

Round tower of the Yellow kill. 

Within four miles of Ballycastie^ in a f^bee 
caHed Ard Moy, (yellow hill) stands the rain of 
one of those round towers> which, although so 
numerous in Ireland, are not to be found in any 
other part of Europe. Their period of cohstrucv 
tion and purpose has baffled the research of every 
antiquarian, fr<Mn the days of Giraldns Cambrensis, 
in 1180, to the present time. They are supposed, 
by some celebrated antiquarians, to be of great 
antiquity, but their origin is enveloped in tUek 
darkness ; and the deep foundations of a church 
discovered under the tdwer of Downpatrick, when 
it was laid low, cannot but render the conjectwes 
of the learned, as to their extreme antiquity, some- 
what doubtful. Churches of wicker work are said 
to have been constructed near them by the early 
teachers of Christianity, and bells placed in liiose 
towers; from whence they were called ^ olog- 
•tea,^^ (beli^iauses) and hence were supposed, by 
some, to have been belfries, founded by the 
primitive Christians of Ireland ; but it is grossly 
inconsistent to believe that those persons would 
construct .their churches wiiii such frail materials 
as wood and wicker work, while the belfries (build- 
ings of inferior consideration) were finished w^ 
such durability as to survive the lapse ^tfaMmy 
ages. The use* of bellsi in religions hoosesso eaiiy 
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^ the 6lii 0r Tth cetituiy/is also disputed^ and it 
fa ^insiiiuated that the term ^^ clog-tea/' ' seems 
rather to be a surreptitious epithet, invented for 
the purpose of conferring a high degree of antiquity 
on the establishment of Christianity in Ireland^ 
iMa the original name of those buildings. Ninety- 
ii^veR of these circular towers are still standing 
in TBTious parts of Ireland, some of which rise to 
^ke height of 180 feet. The doors of all are at a 
cMttiderable distance from the ground, some 34 
ftet, so that they must have been entered by 
ladders : the walls are extremely massive, and the 
workmanship is excellent. Light is admitted 
tifl^ugh small square apertures, placed near the 
top, and facing the cardinal points. The pea- 
soiftry, in {some places, beliieve that they are 
^haunted, and strengthen their assertions by many 
a morions legend. 

On the very summit of Knocklead, is a large 
^ap of stones piled together, which, in the Gaelic, 
i» called, " Gaim an Truagh,'* (the hillock of the 
' Arae.) The tradition concerning this cairil is, 
ihirt three Danish princesses, sisters, after various 
misfortimes and wanderings, were buried here. 

Druidical altar. 

In the parish of Knvoy, in this county, there is 
an altar of this character (usually called the broad 
stone) deserving the notice of the curious. It is 
«on|^0f9ed of a skb of black, hard, and heavy stone, 
Im leet long^ above eight broad, and one thick^ 



m$ed origioimyon five otber ^Um^a, Hit ^Agfir 
wise aB pillars. The foremoat suppprUrs aft 
^\ staoding iu their first position^ but one of th^ 
^k ones has been takeu away^ aud the stona^ \kj 
that nxe^ns^ ha<s sunk from its horivontal hy^ 
Ihp ftont pillars are more than fimr feet highj iw4 
.000 foot thick^ and by beipg a foot i^nfler^ g&Yip 
an enlranoe to a chamber which is beloJWi TI|i# 
c^han^b^r, though now ^}led with small stonesj iM# 
dpep enough to allow a middle sized nwn to slii^ 
upright in it> it conuftunicates by 9pAces^ le^ w 
doors> with two other chambers^ which run oiilt 
northward behind it These are more than sev^ 
^s^ a h^^lf feet broed^ and seven long^ jaj»d w«fe 
evidently arch^ over. The great stone pKcjaets 
4^uthwnrds, in frojitj three feet and a half> apd.^ 
the front are anne:s(ed^ s^t the distanee ol a fiM^ twe 
other narrow slabs of five feet, und » h^ 1^98^ 
^d about two feet high, which thus formed vith 
the foremost supporters, present a s^ib^^agOMl 
fnnU One of these side stopf s hsie been ttkan 
aw^yj in the memory of the occupying teiMknt: 
the fo^e^edge, as well as the eastern and ^fiitmi 
ones of the broj^ stone^ sire nearly right li»ee^; 
but the northern one slopes ofi* until it becomes 
only three feet. The whole stands within a circle 
of 45 feet in diameter^ which appears to have 
])6en ^cavated, to form^ in the middle^ the oh^unr 
bers under groundj and a cuvem which seema to 
have ran round the whole enclosure. The view is 

bounded by rising grounds tp Hi^ souths and by 
the a(\ipNiiug cragii <>n each m^ bnt ttxttndt^p 
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l!»^ Qdrtliwwd M to eotitfifmd h ^dW o/ tl|« }mh 
flinoeUead> tnd Ooldfcg^bhead, 

As to the design of this cromleehe^ the peoplf 
tot the cQimt]^ say that a giant was buried imd^lr 
ity aliid' think ihsA some of his m6st distingnisihed 
ftAloimrs were int^md beside the three upright 
stones in the same neighbottrhoed. fVom Uad: 
•irth and bones found in such ^iaoes^ And the 
iffiilitaf imss of their situations^ it would seeU the^ 
wvre altars^ where religious rites aad saerificeii 
we» perfonned. The parish minister, from whlcme 
iiltell%eat ^en. we now copy, hAB been told, but 
'Will nit arouch it as true, that tiie upper siene it 
sOtte of these cromleches, was so placed upon its 
supporters, (like log-stones) as that the Druid of* 
^agan priest eould moire it at hiSs pleasure ; ht 
has met with an account of a large blaek itone at 
JDorham, which by twining on a j^rirate pivot, 
tenabled the priest of the plM^e to try the peniteiUse 
of his votaries, by their moving it^ when he eloi^ 
as a token of llie forgiveness of their sins, 

Sottetibing like this, or at least like Lfttinuii 
e^Multiag the oraele of FViunus, in Vii^gil, wmf 
have been prabtssed here in times of old; The 
fivahed chambers under ground induced the writer 
to think that such places bad been for jned for 
purposes of pretended divination. This appli- 
eatiQU of stones and altars to purposes of supe^sti^ 
tion, aa well as of tnemorial and solesw eovbuan^ 
seems tg have been uuversal before ^e- time of 
Christianity. Lmoian says, *^ 8ut now erery stone 
Qsid evtry aUar tttters or»cleil| whiah ha« boen 
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sprinkled with oil^ and has been crowned^ and 
has got an impostor:" and the elegant^ though 
Huch decried author or translator of Ossian^ men- 
tions^ such places as were believed to be haunted 
by the spirits of ihe dead^ — " The horrid circle of 
Briimo^ where often, they said, the ghosts of the 
dead howled round the stone of fear." 

In the chamber below, the Druid might have 
had his familiar, (i. e. his crafty confederate) who, 
by hollow and awful sounds, coming as it were 
out of the bowels of the earth, might confirm his 
words of prophecy or forgiveness. In such soli- 
tary places and dark rooms, those who came to 
consult the oracle and dive into futurity, might 
lie alone all the night, until terror would set their 
imaginations to work, and dreams be taken for 
divine inspiration. 

This cromleche or altar is situated in the middle 
ef a large sweep, which the Bann here takes, in 
•the form of a slackly stretched bow, between the 
falls of Moore lodge and Movanagher : the ne^h- 
bouring hills, which are very picturesque and 
beautiful, greatly confine the horizon,.and form an 
amphitheatre, which has two openings nearly north 
and south. From the situation of this, and similarly 
small circular enclosures, they seem tahave been 
places of Pagan worship ; and certainlyihe scenery 
of the opposite mountains^ and particularly the 
grandeur and beauty of King's hill, when joaned 
to the majestic appearance > of the Bann, and the 
noise of' its adjacent fajls, was well suited to in- 
'Sjp^ire devotion. From the black mould aod ashes 
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comiiionly found in such places^ the minister in 
his. report of this parish^ conjectures that they 
were '^ Pyratheia/' where ^ the natives^ in oW 
times^ Hghte4 up fires to the sun, (the great ob- 
ject, of worship to : unenlightened man) to. whom 
the first day of the week . was dedicated, and pf 
whose worship,, the pagan name of that day re- 
tained by Christians, and the bonfires at mid* 
summer, are. vestiges yet remaining among us. 
, We cannot quit these rocks, called the Crags, 
(said this clergyman, in the survey of his parish) 
without remarking, that they must have been the 
scene of great . events in former times ; they 
possess at present, more remains of antiquity than 
the writer has any where else seen in ihe same 
space of ground. Here you meet a large cromleche 
in the hollow of a high and , craggy ridge, and 
about a furlong's distance, a square fort of 9,000 
feet, in area, with a very deep trench, and within 
a few hundred yards, three erect and tapering 
pillars, supposed to be memorials of chiefs slain 
arid buried there. 

The place where the altar is erected is lonely 
and awful; it induces thought, and brings back 
the memory of former days,.oVer which the mind 
broods with pensive pleasure. Here Fingal and 
his clans of Mourne and Boiskene, may have disr 
played their valour, Torgis, and his Scandinavians, 
committed their ravages, Sourlebuoy (i. «. Yellow 
Charley) and his Scotch, played off their strata- 
gems, or De Courcy and his English, showed their 
heroism. All are now gone ; a tptal change, pf 



law«, manners, religion, and wa* hM taken pl«we j 
— a rational religion and mild government hare 
blessed us with peaee and knowledge. 

While thus engaged in thought^ the mind U 
called off by the singularity of the scene. TheM 
crags are high, and command a riew of the Banli 
l^ide of Lough Neagh, and the l)erry mountains t 
towards the west they are much higher and mor^ 
precipitous than towards the east; they haini 
three rows of perpendicular toek westward, and 
but one to the eastward ; and moftt of the spaee 
between is covered with bog. Thig would tempt 
the reader to believe that Kirwan'a acoouikt of the 
Deluge is real, and that the eminences of our 
higher mountains have been cattied away by its 
mighty force. ^'The great southern ooean^^ 
according to him, *' overwhelmed the northern 
"part of the globe, swept away the soil of Arabia 
and the desert of Cobi, and dashed to pieces ib^ 
mountains of eastern Siberia and America^'' la 
its return, it probably severed Great Britain fiom 
the continent, and Ireland from Great Britain^ 
and so denuded tiie northern shore of Antrim, 
which' first met its violence. The western side of 
the Uralian chain is, in the opinion of some tnu- 
Vellers, more precipitous tiian the eastern; and 
owing to the subsidence of the waters after the 
Deluge, these hills appear to be much more pref- 
eipitoas towards the same quarter. However IMb 
ibay be, the Christian cannot bi;^ rqoice to find 
the greatest chemist these nations ever produoedi 
oonfirming the Mosaio aecowt of tho Deluge. 
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With fegeitd to thd education of the poor> III 
this^ or any other county^ it cannot be expected 
to mike regular And steady advances^ so long' as 
it it dependent upon the discretionary bounty of 
indiriduals. 

Until parochial schools shall be established^ 
ttnd^r the fostering t^ing of the legislature, with a 
iprovisioA for qualified teachers, and a suitablb 
liBRAftY in each patish> it is in vain to expect that 
Hfaiion shall make a steady and vigorous march 
tdwttrds perfection, in a country where its progress 
10 impeded by strong obstacles. 

But it is not in the minister's paltry salary of 
40 annual shillings to each p^ish master ; noi not 
4n Mri £dgeworth*s bill^ (which went, as we learn, 
to give £7 per annum) that these obstacles will 
fihd a principle of sufficient force to sisrmount 
akeiA. 

In Scotland, where education is much matt 
generally difihsed among the lower classes, (al- 
though they have no bishops, with large revenues, 
le cmpply the defeats of hospitality and education 
in' that country) every parish schoolmaster has a 
lialary, for bis services, of from £12 to £24 per 
annum. In laying this foundation for the education 
of the people, there was something more displayed 
thdn yood words, or a mockery of zeal for the 
prosperity of the nation. The policy was sound; 
but the Christian source from whence that policy 
emanated^ establishes &e character of that nation ; 
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for its religion did not consist in such good words 
as, ^^ be thou warmed, and be thou clothed," but 
in a cheerful application of private property to the 
public welfare. 

The immediate revenues of the church, were, 
no doubt, originally conferred for such virtudus 
purposes as this ; but their lordships, the bishops, 
know better than to be humbugged out of their 
possessions by any virtuous purposes of the lady 
Religion, with whom, having formed a treaty of 
ceremony, for convenient reasons, she is . not . to 
require from them any sacrifices of property ; as 
this might compel their lordships to withdraw 
from her ladyship those marks of public respect, 
which the policy of nations pays her, and even to 
raise against her rank and nominal authority, a 
battery, which all the other orders of society put 
together would not be able to silence. 

This, we have no doubt, would be the menacing 
language of many bishops to her ladyship, should 
she dream of resuming that authority over eccle- 
siastical property, which she exercised in the early 
ages of the church, by the appointment of th^ 
KINO HER FATHER. But although complimented in 
these latter days with the title of princess, and by 
none more than by infidels themselves*; yet no 
man is ignorant of the private contempt which 
accompanies this public homage: and it is cer- 
tainly a pity that modern infidels should be per- 
mitted to prevail so fer in a Christian land, as to 
force even the prelates of our church into . an 
apparent imitation of their example, which from 
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the weighty arguments of thosie infidels^ and tbe 
infinitely weightier argnments of princely revenue^ 
QJA THE SAME siDE^ it is no doubt diflSicult to resist ; 
and perhaps upon reflection^ instead of wondering 
that our bishops should be carried dowp the 
stream of fashion, the wonder should rather b^ 
ih^t a^ny bishop of modem times should have 
xesi^ted this fashion^ by the sacrifice of a sii^e 
shillings either to the civil or to1;he r^Hgious wants 
«f mankind. . However, this phenomenon, strange 
^s it may appear, (in an age when the finest word, 
that were ever heard are bestowed upon Christ by 
his enemies while stabbing him to the. heart) has 
4ood over the prelatical world and reflected the 
glory of its light upon the name of Bishop ^ilson^ 
who, besides a school house, is said to have founded 
A WBBARY at every church of the seventeen parishes 
in the Isle of Man ; a practical proof of his faith 
ijpL.the religion of Christ, which we look for in vain 
in the history of some pious divines, who hav$ 
argued learnedly from the pulpit and the press, 
in defence of the divinity of Jesus Christ, and of 
the truths which he has bequeathed to mankind. 

Roads. 

Amongst the many improvements which have 
taken place in this country within the last half 
century, none (in the topographical department) 
have added more to the comforts of the great 
body of the people, nor have contributed more to 
give them an increased degree of civilisation, than 
the attention paid to the making of new roads, 

VOL. JI. R 
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and rendering ihe old roads more paJsaable. Ji 
some generations were supine upon this subject^ 
the present is maHng ample atonement for it 
This subject is now so well understood^ as to 
preclude the necessity of saying much upon it ; 
but some objects seem to require notice^ When 
roads are made to slant along the sides of steep 
mountains^ they are liable to much injury from 
the torrents^ which rush down at p wticular times***^ 
a precaution against this mischief has been found 
effectual^ on the mountain between Baliycastle 
and tbe Glynns. A large drain has been cut above 
the road> at some distance from it ; this interoepii 
the waters in their course^ which are conveyed^ 
by means of this cut^ to a bridge^ or large pipe^ 
which carries them off without any injury to the 
road ; whilst^ in other such situations^ where this 
precaution has not been attended to^ the roads 
have either been in part carried away^ or snch 
ckasms have been formed in the sides as to threaten 
their total overthrow, and, whilst they stand, ren-i 
der them extremely dangerous. 

The roads which run through the num^ous 
turf-bogs, offer another object for consideration. 
In most parts where they have been made for any 
length' of time, they are grown very dangerous ; 
for having first been laid out too narrow, tb«y 
are made more so by the depredations committed 
on their sides. From drawing turf out of the bog 
on each hand, these roads become contracted, and 
are at length sunk many feet below l^eir original 
surface, so that nothing is left but a narrow strip 
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with a double precipice. To spread these roads, 
and gravel them afresh has, in soiAe instances,, 
been dcme ; but the moirt effectual method se^m» 
to be, the making a new road along the Mde of 
the old : probably this would be as cheap lui 
expedient as ike other, and would have the ad* 
i^EUntage of not interrupting the communication* 
In leaking roads through bogs, a Sufficient brea<jkh 
should foe left to admit of a bank being thrown up 
towards the road ; this would be as complete i^ 
Mouiity as the filing up the trenches on other 
itoiads, whieh undoubtedly is among the greatest 
modem improvements in our highways, whether 
considered in point of safety to the traveller, or 
as a preservative to the roads, which every year 
]>eii^ in part trodden into the ditches, the water 
IS ,at length dammed up, and the road either over- 
flowed, or so much softened by the moisture, as to 
foe Boan worked into a slough: Springi^ breaking 
out on the hilly parts of roads, require attention : 
these generally shew themselves in frosty weather^ 
and, when the thaw comes, deep holes are the 
40f tain consequence* For this evil, the only sure 
remedy is a covered drain, made above the spring; 
and sunk sufficiently to prevent it from rising to 
a level with the covering of the road j where the 
subsoil is a stiff clay, an occurrence of this kind 
will often render a road in the region of- that 
spring, in the course of a single winter, nearly 
unpayable. 
The ms^terials for making or repairij^g'road% 

aire whynstooe^ (bascdt) in all its various sifkgefi of 

r2 
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hiai'daess, and gravel, drawn from the gentle sweili^ 
, that abound in several districts. The harder sorted 
of the whynstone are excellently adapted to 'thosfcl 
roads which are greatly frequented, as, from their 
composition, they are neither so convettiWe td 
mud in winter, nor in summer to dust. On the 
great road between Belfast and Lisbum, the «dk 
vantage of repairing with this substance is fon&si 
evident, when compared with the slaty s^ubstsMt^ 
brought from the county of Do^m. Near Lisburti] 
where the whynstone is used, the road is alw^d 
in a good state for the passenger; but it is saidj 
and with truth, that from Drum bridge to Belife«(i 
there would be great difficulty and expense in 
procuring this material ; but, when once procwed^ 
and properly applied, its duration is iBte mluc^ 
greater than the slate, (schist) which was fottnerf]^ 
used, that in the end it would make up for 'thfe 
stdditional cost, which might not so much ei:€e€fd 
the other as it is supposed to do; for a inudi 
smaller quantity will suffice than of any other 
material, as it has, when broken small, and re- 
duced to an equal size> an extraordinary qu{dit$r 
of resisting the attrition of the wheel. For where 
materials not equal in size are employed>» thejr 
never can make a good surface for any length of 
time, owing to that agitation which • is cauised by 
the passing of the wheel over hard substances of 
different magnitudes. 

Since the establishment of mail coaches, and so 
many other public vehicles, a degree of attention, 
unknown till lately, has been paid to the great 
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wtOB, ishich are now carrying on in Ireland, teitfc 
wm6b magaificence. Hitherto^ &om its situatmii; 
the .comity of Antrim has bad little shat^ in it^ 
only part of the distance between Belfa;st an^ 
Lisborn to repair^ and that done by the turnpikei 
reo^^ts. Of late, however, plains have been pro^ 
plowed for shortiening the distance between these 
to<was, and for avoiding the hills which occur. 
Oa0 of the proposed plans is, to sh<H'ten the road 
by* kdeping on towards D unmurry, in going south, 
iirstead of turning towards Drum bri<]^e : this, 
dn reviewing it, certainly appears the shortest 
line, and the hiUs at Drum bridge and Lambeg 
would be avoided by it. The other plan is^ stiU 
to pass over Drum bridge, but, a little way from 
it,, to strike to the left through Lambegbog: in 
this way the remaining hills would be avoided, 
blit two new bridges would be required, of consi- 
;^raJ>le dimensions, one over the canal, and 
anoth^ over the river liagan, near George^s 
w0iur; but in point of new road there would be a, 
^ffiivinig. It is also proposed to enter the town of 
Lisbum to the southward, in cojuitig from Dublin, 
to. avoid severe^ hills; thia would require another 
bridge oyer the Lagan between the Union lodes 
iaod l4sA)urn9 by it the hill in Bridge^street would 
also b^ avoided, which is a most tremextdoos 

•steep. 

From observing the disadvantages which the 

' 0obapiers of districts bordering on the mountains 

eaLperience dnrisig the winter, and much of tiie 

other seasons, in gaining access to the public 
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toads^ it must appear cyident that nothing conM 
be more advantageous to those who are thtl# 
situated, than roads made to run parallel to the 
bases of the mountains, and as high as circum- 
[Stances would admit of: these roads, by cutting 
the wretched ways on which they are now forced 
to travel, often very far, would relieve these 
people from the distress they must experience 
whenever their necessary business calls them 
from home. The advantages of a road made 
upon this principle, are fully shewn by that which 
is made along part of the base of thef black moun^ 
tain to the west of Belfast, laid out by Mr. Stn3rth, 
and which it is hoped will become an object of 
imitation to other districts. 

Canals. 

Under this head very considerable improve* 
ments have been suggested in the inland naviga- 
tion department of this and other counties of the 
Ulster district ; and some errors which have -t^ten 
place in the navigation of the Lagan points out 
To the interests, however, of the linen trad« in 
this province, (which are intimately connected 
with the rivers and their falls) every other interest 
should bow. They have a paramount claim upon 
the protection of government, and no regulation 
for advancing the interests of agriculture and 
general commerce, should be made the pretence 
for diverting those waters from their course, upon 
which the bleaching interests of Ulster, and con» 
sequently those of the staple manufacture of the 
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^oviQce^ apre necessarily dependent Hence^ in 
my scheme for opening a communication between 
Lough Neagh and Lough £rne^ or in the focmatioii 
of any inferior canal;^ subordinate to this or any 
other great comniunication by water, the para- 
mount claimi^ of the linen trade should be laid 
down as a cardinal point; and every plan of. im- 
ptovement, however flattering to the landed 
wterest^ that cannot be executed in harmony with 
ibose claims, abandoned without, a struggle. 

That the interests of commerce and agriculture 
in Ireland would be materially promoted by aji 
effective system of inland navigation, is most 
certain; and that an over flowing population would 
derive employment from such works, is equally 
-obvious. If the resources of the country be equal 
to these undertakings, (for that is the plain Eng^ 
Usk of a parliamentary grant) why then the work 
^f improvement shoidd go on ; for improvement 
-of every description is the glory Qf a Ghristian 
^onntry* Separate from the claims of our friends^ 
4he linen bleachers, to the exclusive use of their 
jDwn rivers, we wish all possible success to the 
^system of inland navigation; and whenever this 
;»ystem can promote the linen trade, or prove 
harmless to its interests,, our humble pages shall 
ekmd open to its claims ; a pledge which we shall 
rbegin to redeem, by republishing the following 
piper s> to which we beg to direct the attention 
(Qf'QWc friends, the bleachers, who, we hope, will 
.not be found sleeping at their posts, when the 
ildaad naiVigation company shall wait upon th^m 
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to ascertain the kvel of tbeir claims^ «ad to talM 
off their hands tiie surplus produoe of their 
waters. 

Proposal for making a line of navigation from 

Dublin to Lough Neagh. 

It is proposed bj several nobfemen and gentle*- 
men of the county of Meath^ and of the manvABc^ 
turing counties of the North of Ireland^ the TVfW 
Boyne company, with seT»ral iiiercfa.ut8 of the 
city of Dublin and of 'the commercial towns of 
the norths to couiplete^ by priyate subsoriptioa, 
together with such aid as parUam^it may be 
pleased to grants a navigable canal^ from the 
royal canal at Blanchardstown^ near Castleknbck^ 
in the county of Dublin^ to Navan, Kelts, Balie- 
borough, Monagfaan, Armagh, and Lough Neagh. 

The object of this undertaking is to open a 
direct intercourse between the metropolis and the 
manufacturing towns of the north ; and it is conj- 
ceived, by the proposers for this undertakings 
that a canal, large enough to navigate twentj-^fiire 
ton boats on^ would answer the trade; and in 
consequence of many locks being already made^ 
rising from the city of Dublin to Gastleknooir^ 
they think such a csmal . could be carried on verjr 
cheaply from thence to Navan, where another 
ascent takes place, through the locks of the Boyne 
navigation to the level of the town of KeUs, anad 
the river Blackwater, at Olevin's. bridge, three 
miles north of that town. The country northward 
appears so fit for inland navigation, that no donbt 
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mb, be: entertaiaedi of being able to cot cheap 
amals tiirough it. It is therefore most humbly 
hoped^ if aliue for a canal in this direction shonld 
be found to answer the expectation^ that parlia-- 
ment will be pleased to allow the undertaking to 
become a part of the intended system of inland 
nav^atiouiof Ireiaiid, and to a share: of whateyer 
boiOBEity parliament may grant to accomplish tilie 

The advantc^s that would arise to the nation 
from this undertaking, are too obvious to take up 
tbe^, time of this honourable bfouse with any oom^ 
mient i^n them. 

Papers respecting a Survey^ Sfc. 

TQ THEIR EXCJILLBNCIES THE LCWJDS JUSTICES. 

NaTigation Office> April S, 181S. 

May it please your Excellencies^ 

i We humbly beg leave to represent to your 
EKcellencies,- that in furtherance of the measure 
recommenced in the representation from this 
Boaxd to His Grace the Lord Lieutenant^ dated 
<he J£2d of May^ 1810^ and which was honoured 
with . His Grace's approbation ; viz. the making 
general surveys in various parts of Ireland, to 
ascertain by what lines, ceoials of navigation; 
With ample supplies of water, may be caitied,^ 
with a view of assisting the noblemen and gen- 
tlemen in their objects for the improvement of the 
country, by shewing them the course in ^hich 
such a navigation may be practicable. 
We directed Mr. KiJlaly, our engineer, to 
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QMcrtain wbetlicHr a navigable coninniiicatkia 
^ould be formed feom any part of tbe deep water 
bf the. river Eme^ near Beiturbet, or from the 
aouthern extremity of Lough Bme^ through the 
oounties of Gavan^ Monaghan^ Armagh^ and Ty* 
hme^ so as to fisiU into the river Bkckwater^ in 
the neighbourhood of the city, of Armagh^ or of 
Blackwater tovm^ which now commuhioates vdth 
Lough Neagh by that river ; and^ virith referenee 
to the necessary supply of water^ we instructed 
Mr. Killaly^ if the rise of the ground between 
Lough Erne and Loiigh Neagh should prevent 
either the river Erne or Lough Erne from be* 
coming a summit^ to ascertain whether the streams 
which fall into the lakes would, or would not, 
aJTord a sufficient supply for this connecting 
narlgafioh. 

In pursuance of our orders, Mr. Killaly has^ 
With mkich diligence, ascertained the practicabi- 
lity of caiTjring a line of navigation from the river 
Finn, which falls into Lough Erne near Wattle 
bridge, and passing near the town of Clones and 
Momghan, and the villages of Smitiisborb, Ca^ 
don^ and Benburb, joins the rirear Blackwatw, 
half a mile above Blackwater town. The whoh 
extent of this line is ^i miles; having six ascend* 
ing emd sixteen desc^iding locks, exclusive of an 
off*branch, which Mr. KiUaly has laid out to the 
neighbourhood of the city of Armagh. . 

Mn KiUaly has estimated tixt probable coat >of 
the execution of the line, upon three several 
scales--H>ae being for a canal of similar dimen- 
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l^fofis ttHth the Royal Cisiiial ilxtensidn^ vise, to b# 
^feet wMe at the bottom, 49 feet wide at wateip 
surface, with six feet depth of water in the cBinalj 
and five feet three inches depth on lock oilte^ 
amotinting to ^6^^^2,968. A second, tipori a Bcmlt 
of 16 feet wide at bottom, 30 feet at water s«rt 
fece, four feet three inches depthr of* water on 
tiffld, and five feet in the canal with locks and 
bridges, similar to those on the Royal Canal Extent 
iion, amounting to £196,000; and the third amount- 
ing to £175,000, being for a canal, upon a scale IS 
feet wide at bottom, 25 feet at water sur&ce, four 
foet depth of water in the canal, and three feet six 
inches on the cills, with locks 80 feet long and 
ten foet wide, and bridges, &c. in proportion. 

Your'Excellfencies will perceiye, that the height 
of the summit precludes the possibility of taking 
up the waters of Lough Erne, or of the river 
Wney as a supply for the proposed navigation^ 
and Mr. Killaley having taken his survey at a wet 
season, is unable to speak with positive certainty 
oP^e abundance of the supply; but he e^xpresiM 
strong hopes that the streiams which he ^proposM 
to take in for that purpose will be sttfflcient> eymt 
in the summer season. 

r ' We ' beg leave to observe, that this line of 
navigation appears to be by much the most favour- 
able of any as yet ascertained in this country j 
and that its fitectrtiou would be productive of 
incalculable beneiitg to a large portion of the 
north of Ireland, by affording to the counties of 
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Cbma, Ferittuagh> Monagban^ Tyrone^ s«fdi 
Annagli^ a ready and cheap mode of tranapottiii^ i 
the redundant produice of their lands (which are^ 
in general^ very fertile in wheat, barley, and 
oats) to the markets of Belfast, Newry, and Ar- 
magh, which will derive great advantage thereby ; 
as well as from the opportunity afforded those 
towns of supplying the foregoing counties with 
coals, timber, iron, salt, groceries, and flax-seed; 
The advantage also resulting to the kingdom at 
large, by uniting, by means of this canal, the 
Newry, Tyrone, and Lagan navigatioiis^ with! that of 
Lough Erne, Qommunicating . with the north-west 
coast at Ballyshannon, and thereby opening, a 
comouiiiiQation by Stillwater, between the .nca4h«< 
eastern and north-western coasts of this conntrysj 
we too evident to ireqnire any farther comment 

As this oomfdetion of this navigatiofn would be 
peculiarly beneficial to the landed interest of theft 
part of Ireland^ it at present not enjoying thi 
advaottage of inland navigation, we trust ttoJ:.ihe 
bttded proprietors are so iar alive to their own 
iatetest% and possess such a spirit of national 
improvemetttti as will induce them to odme §at* 
ward with imbscriptions tpwards defrayii^ cthe 
expense of ^ the execution of so desirable a wotfbj 
whea they are appmed that so favourable a dine 
fiHr a eanal has been ascertained to be praotical^Iei 
We. th^refcve propose to have the papers {muted 
and circulated, for the information of the nobk^ 
nen and gentlemen resident in the vicinity' of the 
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iiitaided hue ; and we Imrnbly pt^y year Esieel- 
loKiies^ appfobatkm thereof. 

' We have the honour to be, 

&c. &c. &c. 

(Sjign^d) Danibl Cornbillb, 

G. A. BOUYERIE* 

Jambs Saitbin. 
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Tullamore^ Februarys, 1615. 

i In obedience ta the Board's order of « the l«t of 
Notember laj^t/ I have lidd omt a line of naviga^ 
tioa between Longh Erne and Black water townf 
a'Aiap/ section, and estimate of whieh^ I have i die 
bdnoiir to lay before them. 

£>n this line, which is 3&| miles in length, six 
ascending and 16 descending locks will be re- 
Ifuired ; the summit being 70 feet above L^ogli 
£me, and 162 feet above the Blackwater. ' 

'■'■ The line departs from near Wattle bridge ; * it 
paiss^ one mile to the southward of Oloties, rmiA 
elose to Monaghan, ne^ to the viilageft of Smt^'- 
boro, Middletown, Tynan, Glasslough, Galedon^ 
aiid Benburb, and joins the Bladiwater, half 
^mile above Blackwater town. As the river can 
be- made navigable ta this point, at a moderate 
expense^ I recommend entering here, rather -than 
Bnoonnter the cost and difficulty of extending the 
drini to the town. 

' Havittg ascertained the impraeticability a£ com- 
vey ing the waters of the river Erne, or of. Lough 
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Bme^ into the ramtnit level, I tiien tried ^fcetber 
4bat level might not be fad by an off-branch ironi 
the proposed northern extension of the royal 
canal, or from the Ballyhays river, but found: I 
coukl not derive a supply from either. The only 
waters, therefore, that can be had for the summit 
level, are the heads of' the river Finn, which river 
runs through Wattle bridge, and the streams that 
flow from Drumaconner, Scotstown, and Tedavnet, 
which: I have strong hopes would be found a suffix 
cient supply, particularly as I propose sinking 
deep through the suriiBiit level, prepaHi^ it - fcft 
eight feet depth of wat^, and giving^ biit small 
falls to the locks ai; their extremities. The w^a^ 
iber bein^ very wet> and the rivers much swelled 
when I made the survey, prevented my aitcertain* 
idg this matter with more certainty. 

Th^ line is free from any material diffioulfy 
ttntil it reaches the falls of Benburb, i^heire the 
Blackwater runs with great rapidity for < abcKit 
1^ perches^ through a deep and rooky ravine; 
for this distance the line must unavoidably kee]» 
olos0 to the river, and the breadth of caaaalbe 
Gontracted, so as merely to admit the passage of 
one boat ; but as five lockn will be required dear 
this, I do not much regret the excavation through 
rock. On most other parts of the tine the soil is 
of so soft a nature, aiia to reader the earthwork very 
etsy of execution. 

The country through which the proposed tjavir 
^tion would pa^a^ is in general very fertile in 
gvain^ particularly barjidy and oats; it also a^ords 
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exeelle&t paiAomger Much butter^ and 1m^ q«ttt^ 
titles of live cattle aiaid pork, are tent from hence 
lo Belfast and Newrf . Limestone is abundant ; 
Ibut the bogs being small, and mostly cut out, 
occasions a great scarcity of fuel on many parts ^{ 
' the line* 

Great benefits would result to the pTovince of 
Ulster from the execution of this canal, by its 
affording a cheap mode of transporting the redun-^ 
dant produce of the counties of Gavan, Ferma- 
nagh, Monaghan, Tyrone, &c. to the igarkets of 
Belfast, Newry, and Armagh ; which towns, be-* 
sides participating in those benefits, would thereby 
find a ready vent for timber, iron, salt, flax^seed^ 
groceries, &€. 

The Qsaai would also be peculiarly inriting fbf 
the es^tablishment of passage-boats, and highly 
advantageous in the conveyaivce of fuel from 
Lough Neagh, and the towns I have mentioned, to 
many parts of Monaghan, Armagh, and Tyrone, not 
only for house use, but also for the burning of 
time, the £au*mers being at present, in a great 
degree, precluded from liming their lands for want 
of turf or coed. 

During my survey, I had the pleasure to learn 
that there has been lately discovered, an excellent 
and extensive vem of bituminous coal, nine feet 
in fhickness, convenient to the northern shore of 
Lough Neagh, which is now working to great 
^dvantage^^ I consider this a matter of vital 
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* We give this account as we find it itf the report^ tqwn the 
%utliority of thai docsmentr 
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imjportanoe fo the country^ and a farther incentive 
to the execution of this canal. 

The locks^ though more numerous than could 
be wished^ would afford several excellent sites 
for flour mills^ the want of which is so great in 
many parts of the counties of Cavan^ Fermanagh^ 
and Monaghan, that flour is now brought by land 
carriage to those places^ from Slane^ Navan^ and 
Kells^ a distance of thirty or forty miles. 

The line between Lough Erne aud Loogh 
Neagh would^ in many other respects^ be ex- 
tremely desirable^ particularly if a canal from 
Belleek to Ballyshannon were executed^ as by 
those means a safe internal navigation would 
be opened between the northern ports on the 
eastern and western sides of the kingdom^ thereby 
avoiding the delay and danger attendant on a sea 
voyage between those places^ which I underptaud , 
is at times, as tedious as one to the West Indies 
and^ the freight and insurance nearly as great. 

By the execution of those canals^ a door would 
be opened to the English market from the north* 
western part of Ireland^ agriculture would be 
encouraged^ the comforts of the poor increaseid^ 
and a check put to the spirit for emigration, at 
present so prevalent in that part of the kingdom. 

The main trunk of the proposed line being fomr 
miles distant from Armagh, I have laid out an off- 
branch to within a mile and a half of that city : 
the high ground on which it stands, and the diffi- 
culty of obtaining water for lockage, prevents a 
nearer approach. 

Although a junction between the rqyal cs^nal 
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and that which is now proposed, would be highly 
'desirable, I feel inclined to view it rather as a 
distinct measnre; satisfied that the line I have 
prescribed would be found of vast advantage to 
the nation, independent of any communication 
with the metropolis ; particularly when the pro- 
jected improvements on the Lagan navigation are 
completed, and some that I conceive might also 
be found advisable, between Newry and Lough 
Neagh; namely, a canal of about one mile and a 
quarter in length, from the river Bann, near SBan- 
tty, into Derryad bay, by which eight or ten' 
miles of circuity would be saved in the commani- 
cation with Belfast and the eastern coast of Lough 
Neagh, besides avoiding the most tedious part of 
the Newry navigati6n. 

'Not being limited by the Boards order to any 
particular size for the proposed canal, I have 
calculated on one of similar dimensions to the 
Royal Canal Extension, as being suited to .the 
passage of boats capable of navigating the 
Is^s. My detmled eirtimate for this amounts to 
^6222,968. 

.A canal of 15 feet width at bottom, 30 feet at 
wtater surfece, four feet three inches depth of 
water on cills, and five feet in canal, with' locks 
and bridges similar to those on the Royal Caiial 
Extensimi, would cost about £195,000; and one 
of 18 feet width at bottom; 25 feet at water sur- 
face, four feet depth of water in- canal, and three, 
feet six inches on cilte, with locks 80 feet long 

VOL. II. • s 
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and 10 feet wide^ bridges^ &e. in proportion^ 
wottid cost about ;£175>000« 

I have the honour to be^ &c. &€. 

(Signed) John Killaly. 

Francis French, Esq. &c. Sec. 

A proposal for making a canal from the city of 
Armagh to the river Blackwater, near the toum 
ofMoy. 

In order to shew^ that carrying into effect the 
annexed sketch of a line, for opening a navigable 
communication from Armagh to the river Black- 
water, would be a work of public utility, the kAr* 
lowing reasons are most respectfully submitted to 
the Right Honourable and Honourable the Com- 
mittee of the House of Commons* 

From Armagh, being the most considerable 
market in the kingdom for the sale of brown 
linens, the manufacture of that staple article is 
carried on to a very great extent in its neighbour^ 
hood ; but this manufacture is in danger of beiig 
most materially injured, from the great scarcity of 
fuel, which is such as to oblige the opulent inha- 
bitants to use English coal, at a great expense of 
land carriage; and th^y have latterly, at mele- 
ment sieasons, been under the necessity t>f sub* 
scribing large sums, to procure that article at a 
low price for the poor, to prevent them from 
perishing. 
^ Should a navigation be opened to Loi^h Neagh 
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it would give the rneana of a supply of turf from 
the extensive bogs in the neighbourhood of the 
lake> would open a communication with the col* 
lieries at Coal island, in the county of Tyrone, 
and bring English or Scotch coal considerably 
under the prices at which they can now be 
procured. 

An extensive trade in general articles of mer- 
chandise being carried on from Armagh, not only 
to iU own neighbourhood, but to a considerable 
part of the counties of Monaghan and Tyronei by 
opening a navigation through Lough Neagh to 
the ports of Belfast and Kewry, Ihis trade would 
be very considerably extended, to the great ad- 
vantage of Armagh, and all those places to which 
its trade extends, and would tend much tb ioif 
prove the public revenue. 

To the great number of bleach^greens and flOur 
mills in the neighbourhood of Armagh, wattt 
carriage would be of the highest importance, as 
well for the conveyance of bleaching stuffs, c6als| 
grain, and flour, as of timber, slates, and other 
heavy articles, used in erecting and repairing the 
necessary buildings, machinery, &c. 

In a large tract of country, from Blackwater 
town to Lough Neagh, and from thence up the 
river Bann, and along the canal to Newry, (an 
extent of nearly 30 miles), there is no Hmei^tone 
whatever ; so that lime can only be procured by 
land carriage from a distance of seroral mJieu, 
which prevents its being at all used in that im* 

portant national object — agriculture, 

s2 
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Was a canal opened from Armagh, it must 
necessarily go through the lands in that vicinity, 
containing inexhaustible quantities of limestone, 
which could be conveyed by boats returning from 
Armagh, at a very inconsiderable expense, to all 
that part of the county above mentioned. 

The cut, as laid down in the plan, would extend 
about five and a half miles ; and according to the 
estimate, would, when completed, cost from 
£18i000 to £20,000, about one-third of which 
could be raised by subscription. 

To keep the works in repair, and pay interest 
to the subscribers, would require a toll of about 
sixpence per ton on all boats carrying coals, or 
any other species of merchandise ; but boats laden 
merely with turf or limestone might be charged 
only twopence per ton.' 

The number of horses constantly employed in 
bringing coals, turf, and other necessaries, to 
Armagh, amount to some hundreds: two-thirds 
of these would, from a canal, become unneces^ 
sary, and consequently make a saving to the coun- 
try of their keeping, attendance, &c. to a very 
large amount. 

Should the Armagh navigation be carried into 
execution, it would be necessary to give the 
commissioners of it a power of laying on a very 
small toll on vessels coming into the Blackwater 
from Lough Neagh, to enable them to clear, and 
keep in order, a cut which was made many years 
ago, (as marked in the plan) to avoid a sand 
bank in the mouth of the river^ Blackwater. 
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CHAPTER IX, 



Natural history of Lough Neagh. — Forests.^ — Poem to 
the memory of the royal oak, — The broad oak. — Poem 
to its memory. — Rivers and small lakes. — Lough Guile, 
the retreat, from public life, of Earl McCartney. — 
Buildings, fences, and other rural improvements.--^ 

'. Description of the farm stock of Antrim^ 

Lough Neagh. 

Ihe situation^ extent^ and natural productions, 
of Lough Neagh are such as to claim particular 
attention in the report of Antrim. It lies not far 
from the centre of the province of Ulster, sur- 
rounded by five of its most populous and trading 
counties; Antrim to the north and east, and a 
small portion of Downshire in the same direction; 
Armagh to the south, Tyrone to the west, and 
Londonderry to the west and north. Between 
these counties it forms a ready communication; 
and by means of the Belfast and Newry canals, 
foreign importations are distributed over the ad- 
jacent country ; and the produce of the Tyrone 
collieries is also accessible, by its means, through 
the canal which has been made into the Blackwater 
from Coal island. 
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The greatest depth of this lake (near the centre) 
is computed to average at from 45 to 50 feet, from 
whence it has, for the most part, a gradual ascent 
to the shore. Nature, however, has secured to the 
trade of Ulster some unlading places, where ves- 
sels can come in. 

The waters of the lough rise considerably after 
rainy winters and springs ; a circumstance not 
only unfavourable to evaporation, but materially 
detrimental to lands on the margin of the lough, 
and more particularly to those on the banks of the 
river Bann, which forms the only outlet to this 
great water. This defect in our inland naviga- 
tion police, if we may so speak, drew from the 
pen of Dr. Hutchison, when bishop of Down and 
Connor, a publication, in which he says : ^^ The 
overflowing of the lake is owing to the influx of 
the many rivers which discharge themselves into 
Lough Neagh, besides innumerable streams ; for 
all the chief rivers of the five counties which bor- 
der upon it have descending courses from the oppo- 
site seas, mountains, and marshes, until they meet 
in this centre, from which they have no visible 
outlet, but one narrow and obstructed passage of 
the lower Bann, which, besides all the increasing 
obstructions of its own channel, from its sands, 
rocks, and other accumulations, has others, raised 
by art, for the purpose of the eel-fidieries.'^ His 
Lordship continues : ^^ That the waters which flow 
from so many courses could not be discharged by 
the single outlet of the Bann, but must, unless 
steps be taken to assist the discharge of the 
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waters^ by clearing the obstructions of tibe river, 
be annually accumulated, to the great detriment 
of the lands around." — ^The bishop mentions one 
church, that of BallyscuUen, not only encompassed 
by it, but that a great part of the parish had been 
drowned; that great tracts of rich land, once 
adorned with trees, were covered; and that a 
fisherman, having twice removed his habitation, 
was about to do so again, complaining, that he 
knew not where to set it, for the Bann followed him. 
— Though the encroachments of Lough Neagh do 
not seem to have kept pace with the apprehensions 
of the bishop, nor with the fears of the fisherman, 
yet it is very certain that inconvenience, and often 
serious losses, are sustained from its overflowing, 
sometimes early in autumn, and always in the 
winter season, though in summer it usuaUy return* 
to its level ; for most of the streams which flow 
into it are at that period nearly dry, and all of 
them discharging a lesser quantity of water into the 
lake ; whilst the lower Bann, its outlet, must carry 
off an equal quantity, when the water is above a cer- 
tain height, and continue so to do until it subsides 
to a level with the rock, which forms the main 
obstacle. This discharge must then, in a few 
months of dry weather, reduce the lake to its 
summer standard. 

Though it seems evident, from these consi-* 
derations, that the waters accumulated during 
the winter are discharged in the course of the 
summer, unless a very wet one, still it would be a 
most desirable circumstance if they could b^ 
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low^ed^ SO as to prevent them^ in winter^ &om 
lying too long on the overflowed parts^ as tkey 
destroy all vegeta^ion^ except of the coarser aqda- 
tic vegetables; for the destructive effect of its 
waters, rather proceeds from the time they continue 
on the land, and their depth when on, than from 
any deleterious quality they possess. 

Therefore, even to reduce the body of the water 
during the summer season, so that the bason of 
the lake would have capacity to hold a great pari 
of the winter floods without rising above the pre- 
sent summer level, and by that means to prevent 
the usual overflow in winter, would be a great 
object to landholders, whose properties border 
upon it, if their mutual claims could be ascertained 
and adjusted. And this project, which, if once 
carried into execution, would- be so very bene*- 
ficial, does not seem unfeasible ; since, according 
to a survey made some years ago, by order of 
the late Lord O'Neil, Mr. Owens (who completed 
the. Belfast canal from Lisbum to Lough Neagh) 
found, that from Toome to Lough Beg there ii^ a 
fall of 15 inches; that to make a wide cut on the 
Antrim side of the Bann, to commence or be 
taken from Brockish bay, into Lough Beg, (with 
the necessary bridges) woilld probably cost not 
more than £10,000. Now, when it is taken into 
consideration, that Lough Neagh contains more 
than 60,000 Irish acres, and that its shores are 
very shallow, and that the thirteen rivers which 
run into it, besides the rivulets, are all dammed 
up'by the height of the rock at Toome ; (over the 
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Extensive flats, which suitoand it) and when it is 
further considered, what an immense body of 
water fifteen inches, taken from its surface, is 
^ual to, or rather how much ground that water 
now covers ; it seems really to be an object every 
vray worthy, not only of private, but even of 
national interference. 

In any arrangement, however, which may be 
made for the lowering of this water, it would be 
necessary to pay due attention to the interest of 
the Beliast, Newry and Coal island canals, which 
would, in all probability, be seriously affected by 
any very considerable diminution in the waters of 
this lake. — ^But should such an undertaking as this 
be seriously entertained, no doubt every attention 
will be paid, not only to the advantages, but to 
tbe disadvantages, that are likely to follow; and 
ike balance struck accordingly. The total drain* 
ing of this lake, however, if that has ever been 
contemplated, would be found impracticable, as 
the fall from thence to the sea is only forty-two 
feet, and a great part of the lake is forty-five feet 
deep, in the driest season. 

This vast body of fresh and salt water is reputed 
to measure about twenty Englislr miles/ from 
Shanes castle north-east to Blackwater, in the op- 
posite direction.— Its circuinference is' more than 
eighty English miles; and the immense area it 
covers, has been already noticed in Irish mea- 
sure, amounting, in English, to between 90,000 
and 100,000 acres of land.— Irish historians inform 
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US that it burst out in the reign of Lugaidh 
Rhiabderg, and was called Lion Mhuine } a name, 
apparently originating in a supposed healing qua- 
lity possessed by the lake, for lion (aocording to 
Mr. Cupples, in the survey of his parish) signifies 
a lough, and mhuine, and neasg, a sore or ulcer. 
— ^The names of Lough Sidney and Lough Chir 
chester, in honour of the Lords Deputies, Bit Henry 
Sydney and Sir Arthur Chichester, were soeceS" 
sively given to it ; but they have been unable to 
supplant the more ancient, though less refined 
appellation. 

Two remarkable properties have been ascribed 
to Lough Neagh ; a power of healing diseases, 
already mentioned, and a power of petrifying 
wood and other substances. — ^As to the first, an 
analysis of this water discovers nothing to warrant 
such an opinion ; and no difference has been found 
to exist between it and the waters of other lakes 
in the kingdom. — ^The influx probably of some 
mineral waters from the neighbouring land, may 
have imparted a medicinal quality to particular 
parts, and hence a general quality ascribed to the 
whole. 

With regard to the property of converting wood 
and other substances into stone, this appears to 
rest on no better foundation. — ^The absence of any 
peculiarity in the water of this lough, is irrecoi^ 
cileable with the existence of such a power ; and 
the circumstances of similar petrifications being 
found in the land, and at considerable distances 
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from the lake^ renders the supposition altogether 
untenable.* 

Lough Neagh abounds w fresh witter fisTi of 
different kinds^ as salmon^ trout^ eel^ roach^ bream^ 
pike, poilan or fresh water herring, called iii Eng- 
land, shad, and a fish perhaps peculiar to this lake^ 
called the fresh water whiting. — There are two 
species of trout, distinguished by their size ; the 
dolochan, being in length from fourteen to eigh- 
teen inches, said to be peculiar to Lough Neagh } 
and the buddagh, a large trout, weighing, in many 
instances, thirty pounds. But the most singular 
fiish to be met with in this lake, ils that caught in 
Sandy bay, on the shores of Glenavy, known by 



* The situation of abed of petrifaction at Aghaness, near 
the mouth of Glenavy river, wiU shew by its depth, that the 
water could not have been |;he agent In this operation. A bed 
of blue clay, four feet deep, is next the wood; above that » 
bed of red clay, three feet deep. These two strata have evi- 
dently been covered by a bank of twelve feet, that has been 
washed away by the encroachments of the lake 5 so that iii 
the whole, this coUection of petrifaction had been covered to ft 
depth of nineteen feet. Another feet will shew that the water, 
when the substance was within its reach, did not cause petri* 
faction. In the year 1796, a canoe, composed of an entire block 
of oak, about twenty-five feet long, by four wide, was disco- 
vered immediately under the surface, on the shore of Lough 
Neagh, at Crumlin water foot. — This vessel was of a rude con- 
struction« the bottom not being formed into a keel, and most 
have existed from a remote period. It was decayed in many 
places, but no where exhibited the smallest appearance of petri- 
faction. The truth therefore seems to be, that it is the soil 
beneath and around Lough Neagh that possesses petrifying 
qualiUes, and not the w^ter. 
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the name of tbe gillaroo trout, which possesses 
the curious property of having a stomach like the 
gizzard of a fowl : it is called by the fishers, the 
shell trout, from its subsisting on shell-fish of a 
very minute size. Mr. Gupples examined the 
stomach of this creature, and found in it every 
appearance of a gizzard. The flesh, when boiled, 
is of a pale yellow colour. Mr. Barrington has 
given an account of this strange fish, in the Philo* 
sophical Transactions of 1774, p. 116 j for which 
he and the Royal Society have fallen under the 
severe lash of the author of the Pursuits of Litera- 
ture, by whom the account is improperly ridiculed 
and. discredited. 

While detailing the properties of Lough Neagh, 
we must not omit to notice those pebbles, which 
contribute so largely to the distinction which this 
lough has obtained in the natural history of Eu- 
rope. — ^These pebbles are of various sizes and 
colours, weighing from an ounce to a pound and 
upwards. Their colours are red, yellow, white, 
and variegated; but of these the first, which, is the 
most beautiful, is also the most rare. And besides 
these there is a pebble, called the brilliant, from 
its great lustre ; but this is so extremely rare, that 
few visitors of the lough can boast of having seen 
it; its existence, however, is maintained by a 
gentleman resident on the shore, whose authority 
is most respectable. It is a little remarkable that 
although the larger quantity of those pebbles are 
found loose upon the beach, yet those which are 
most highly valued, are usually found in the lands 
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around the lougb, and frequently at the. distance 
of a mile, and even two miles from the shore. — 
Whether the mineral waters with which, it is 
highly probable, those lands, in various parts, are 
pregnant, should have been agents in the produc- 
tion of that variety of colours, by which the peb- 
bles of this lough are distinguished, we presume 
not to determine; but the subject is curious, and 
may deserve the notice of those who have know- 
ledge and inclination to follow up those researches. 
The Lough Neagh pebble is of an extreme hard- 
ness, and next to the diamond, most difficult to be 
cut and polished ; hence it possesses this advan- 
tage over other stones, that when it is engraved, 
the impressions produced by it never lose their 
sharpness. Mineralogists consider it as a calce- 
dony ; as such, its specific gravity is two-sevenths 
heavier than water ; and its component parts are 
eighty-four of pure silicious earth, and sixteen of 
the earth of alum or clay. The great labour and 
art requisite to cut and polish this pebble, make it 
of equal value with the cornelian, when applied to 
the purposes of use or ornament. There is so 
great a resemblance between those pebbles and 
certain kinds of opal, cornelian, cat's-eye, and 
mocho stones, that it is not easy to be certain on 
the subject. What adds to the difficulty is, that 
they are found loose upon the beach, and none of 
them attached to any rock or stone. It is sup- 
posed that the rocks around the lake, from Lurgan 
to Coagh (going northward) being all basaltic, and 
some of them being washed . by the lake, , the cal- 
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cedony (whick ib found in other rocks of thiit kind 
along the sea coast^ and the quarries of tlie interior 
of the country often containing calcedony in nodules 
and veins) ivas detached from them^ mixed with 
sand and gravely and rolled into their present form 
upon the beach. 

Singular petrifactions of wood^ called Hone- 
stone^ are found in Lough Neagh^ and in the land : 
they are composed, for the most part, of the roots 
of trees, and generally have the appearance of oak. 
A remarkable specimen, being an entire root,^a 
cube of five feet, is to be seen in the river of 
Crumlin, near Cider-court. Although these differ 
radically from the Lough Neagh pebbles, they are 
both composed of silicious earth ; but the former, 
nothwithstanding they strike fire with steel, are 
yet inflammable. They are always black at the 
heart, which is owing to the matter of the wood 
not being quite wasted, while its interstices have 
been filled, and most of its substance replaced by 
the flinty matter being filtered into it.— Dr. Hulton 
thinks that the flint has been melted, and injected 
through the wood with violence : but the beautiful, 
loosely adhering and shining crystals, that are 
often spread through the cracks, and among the 
fibres of the wood, have greatly the appearance of 
the infiltration of some liquid from which the crys- 
tals have beenvgradually deposited.*' To a person 

* Mr. Wm. Molyneiix quotes the physician Anselm Boetius, as 
asserting in his " Historia Lapidum et Gemmarum/* that, ''the 
part of the wood that is buried in Lough Neagli will become 
iron^ that part touched by the water becomes stone^ and fliat 
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iatereated in forming a cabmet of the produdtiotia 
4^ a basaltic and limeiitoBe country^ there is pro- 
bably not a tract on the globe^ of similar extent^ 
that could afford a more interesting or vatied col- 
lection of the fossils contained in such ft district^ 
than the basalts and limestone area of the counties 
of Antrim and Deny* — ^Mr. Dubourdieu n^ntions 
mme very fine agates that were found at Mega- 
berry^ four miles south of Lisburn^ also specimens 
of the purest zeolite^ among the basaltic rocks^ and 
of a great size^ beautifully striated and white as 
gnow ; and among the crystals^ which are of supe- 
rior hardness and trani^parenoy^ t^iere is one of 
thirty pounds weighty noticed by him^ which was 
procured from a countryman for a trifle, and after- 
wards sold for a high price in London. 

Lough Neagh has been frozen three times in 
the memory of man : once in the memorable frost 
of 1739 J again in January^ 1784; and again in 
January of 1814; when such was the intensity of 
the frost, that Lieut. Colonel Heyland undertook 
and accomplished the hazardous expedition of 
riding his horse from Crumlin water foot to Ram's 



above the water remains wood.**— This opinion of the waters of 
tlie lou^, as we have already noticed, is controverted by good 
judges^ resident on the spot, -who assert, that no authentic 
instances of it have been produced. 

. Mr. Nevill> an engineer^ who drew a plan for making the 
Glen bog navigable, from the lough through part of the Upper 
Bann to Newry, denies that the water of the lake has a petrify- 
ing quality, but asserts that the soil has it^ for miles around the 
lakeiT-^ee Boate*8 Natural Hiatory> from p. 116 to p. 122. 
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island; and the< same gentleman^ for a consider- 
able wager^ rode roand the lough^ a circuit of 
eighty English miles^ in less than fire hours^ in 
1814 The singular novelty of a drag chase^ round 
Ram^s island^ was exhibited on the ice of Lough 
Neagh, with Mr. Stafford Whittle's pack of har- 
riers, in 1814. 

Near this lough, and separated from it by a 
narrow neck of land (known by the name of the 
Deer Park) is a beautiful sheet of water of an oval 
form, called Lough Beg, or The Little Lake. This 
body of water (which in a dry district, would be 
denominated a large lake) covers a tract of 600 
or 700 acres. — ^It is ornamented with several small 
islands, on one of which a splendid and beautiful 
spire (erected on the ruin of a church by the late 
Lord Bristol, bishop of Derry) sheds an inexpres- 
sible influence of beauty upon the surrounding 
views. This lough is also enriched with stores 
of fish and wild fowl. 

Forests. 

Few strangers now passing through this island, 
would suppose that gi considerable part of it had 
been covered with wood so recently as the six- 
teenth and seventeenth centuries; and in some 
parts of Ireland, vestiges of these forests were to 
be seen in the middle of the last century. A park 
of the Lords Conway (in the vicinity of those 
lakes, of which we have been just treating) con- 
tained 1400 acres of this wood. — ^It was stored 
with deer, pheasants, jays, turkeys, hares, rabbits. 
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and a variety of game. A neat lodge was erected 
in it by Lord Conway, for the purpose of enjoy- 
ing the pleasures of the field with greater conve- 
nience. Nearly forty years ago, a considerable 
portion of this park was leased to tenants, by whom 
it has been altogether cleared of wood, and is 
now well cultivated. The remaining part, forming 
a peninsula with Lough Neagh, was enclosed by a 
wall constructed at the entrance, and continued 
for some time a receptacle for deer, under the 
name of the hogg, or little deer park. This park 
was also given up to cultivation, twelve or four- 
teen years ago, and leased to tenants, since which 
time it has been entirely divested of timber, and 
reduced under the dominion of the plough. 
Here grew an oak tree, called from its extraordi- 
nary size and dimensions, the royal oak. .; This 
noble tree was forty-two feet in circumference ; 
the principal arm was sold for an axis of a mill, 
and the other branches built a vessel of fifty tons, 
which was distinguished by the same appellation 
as the parent tree. The bark of this tree sold 

4 

for forty guineas ; the trunk was sold at one shil- 
ling and sixpence per foot ; and the whole tree 
produced a total sum of from £100 to £150! 
The ground in which it grew was a very stiff clay. 
This great tree being decayed at the roots, sunk 
under the pressure of time, about forty years ago, 
on a calm day. 
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TIffi BOTAL OAK* 

With moimtaki weigbfc the valley groan'd 

When thou the debt of nature paid^ 
Hie naiad sigh'd^ the dryad moan*d^ 

The FOKBflT languish'd in the ihade. 

But we alone thy vhtiies 0e« 

For whom thou liv*d ; for iwhoiB 
In life^ thou sheltered us^ O tree. 

In death, didst for our wants provide. 

3. 
Hail> honour*d subject of our rhime^ 

Descending to thy parent ground j 
Hail» yieldii^ to the stroke of tiaif^ 

With hoary age and honour crown'd. 

4. 

Thou, like a sovereign great and god. 

Thy arms extended far and wide(i 
Thou 8creen*d us from the tempest rade> 

If mr basdly robb'd wb, vtai thoa dkaA 

&. 
Ah, no ; great tree;, thy heart declares^ 

That man was deeply, graven there; 
The moral lesson read, ye king9, 

'* Do good, and thus for heaven prepare.** 

6. 
dak of liie fovest take die hin^. 

Short is thy day^ tbo' high thy head^. 
The watchman soon will cuib thee dowDy 

And lay thee with the silent dead^ 

He Broad oaki 

Next to that sovereign of the forest^ wiA wlioae 

useful and exalted character we closed our last 

description^ grew another oak tree, which, in this 

Kingdom of the hamadryades, might be r^rded 



as the prime minister of tlie royal oak^ as it stood 
next to him in rarity in yUmoe, and m power* Their 
forms, however, were somewhat different— 7their 
interior character still more so — and their final 
close most different of all. 

This tree was called the broad oak, from the 
expansion of its branches, which extended to the 
distance of four English perches (22 yards) in dia- 
meter* The trunk of this tree having been chipped 
with a turf spade, absorbed moisture, was rotted 
at the heart, and eatirely hollow when it fell, 
and, of course, was of little value to the owner : 
but from these examples it is evident, that oaks 
planted in the strong argillaceous soils in the 
region of Lough Neagh, require only a sufficient 
age to render them applicable to naval luses. 

THE BBOAD OAK. 

1. 

And thou who ni^t in princely nuak. 

With almost rqyal ajdendour shone 5 
How was it;( e*er thy time wa6 oome^ 

The forest heard thyhoUow moan ? 

It seems corruptkm seiz'd thy hearty. 

Infus'd itself thro' all thy powVa-^*^ 
No more thou'siiaiieat mneary waam. 

Or guards him fronft descending ajx&w^fs, 

Slow was the process^ yet 'fcwrae sure ! 

By which thy pfide was prostsale laid 5 
Thy coat of mafl was inented thro'. 

And poison immai from the (Bp«d«. 

T 2 
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The poison'd^pade wa« not content 
To lob thee of thy days and hours. 

Thro* ev*ry pore the poison went. 
And deeply tainted all thy powers. 

5. 

Prostrate thou lay — thy crown was &ll*n ! 

JwgZorioM*— on thy sovWeigns ground j 
All nature trembled with the stroke^ * 

And a deep silence reign*d around. 

6. 

The trees assembled to behold . 
Thy open'd heart in awful plight, 

■V. 

How deeply rotten all was there. 
The forest trembled at the sight ! 

And oh ! can honour's lofty pride. 
And virtue's more endearing name. 

Be poison' d by a Stygian smoke. 
Deep issuing from a secret flame ? 

8. 

Alas ! 'tis true— the loftiest tree. 
The purest in the forest's range. 

May sink beneath corruption's pow'r. 
And feel a sad and awful change. 

9. 

The demon's tool may touch its bark. 
The poison may diffuse its pow'r ; 

The fire commencing with a spark. 
May lay it prostrate in an hour. 

10. 

And art thou^ tree, to us a sad '•" 
And awful moral in the shade ? 

If so, how deep' thy warning voice 
To loftier trees above the glade. 
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11. 

If fell corruption taint our pow'rs> 

If we betray our sacred trusty 
The forest must corrupted fall^ 

Or lay us prostrate in the dust. 

12. 
*^ One sickly sheep infects a flock/* 
' One tainted tree corrupts the glade ; 
The axe must do-itsoffioetfaen^ 
• 'Tis better than the poisoned spade. 

' 13. 

C0BRUPTI0N*S FAI4L 18 VIRTUE'S LIFE, 

No virtue with its power can dwell> 
'Tis better that one tree lie low, \ 

Than that a forest bum in h — 1. 

14. 
JEmblem of congregated men. 

As thou^ O tree, of ruthless pow*r j 
. Conyey your moral to the fools. 

Who barb the dart of life's short hour ! 

15. 
On gentle gales your warning voice 

Convey to Britain's loftiest soil 3 f 

^ And teach her ministers to spread 

' ' • Their shadow o'er a nation's toil. 

- 16. 

So shall their roots strike deep in peaces 

So shall their top towards heav'n ascend-— 
Then may the watchman cut them down, 
' Ripe for a calm and glorious; end. 

' Although this county^ in relation to its natural 
woodj, has been almost* depopulated, yet Shane's 
castle can still boast iof being clothed in its native 
woods. On the steep banks of a few rivers, these 
ancient \ sttbjiects of the hama^dryades have also 
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escaped the unrelenting fury of the axe ; and a 
little portion of smaV wood stflil left on the moun- 
tain between the Garron-point and Glenarm, con- 
tributes to the beauty of the scene. About Nappen 
this wood grows out of the perpendicular face of 
the rocks ; and^ though not very yaluable^ as an 
object of purchase or of sale^ is highly so to the 
traveller; who in journeying to the southward, 
must be charmed with ihe contrast which its rich 
level plains form to the wild scenes that he has just 
passed through in the north. 

Among the spontaneous productions in the 
region of Lough Neagh^ and a certain district of the 
coast of Antrim, we must not omit to mention the 
crab tree, which shoots up to an enormous size. 
Many beautiful specimens of this tree are to be 
seen in the demesne of Shane's castle. The timber 
resembles that of the apple tree, but the stem of 
the crab is both larger and straighter. This tree 
makes an admirably strong feuce, though irregular, 
and when extensively planted, gives the co\mtry a 
wooded aspect. The largest tree of that kind that 
we have heard or read ol^ grew at Portmore ; it is 
said to have rivalled an oak in its height and in 
the spreading of its branches, and when covered 
with blossoms, to have had a most gi^nificent 
appearance. 

' The resident gentlemen of this eoanty, and 
many of the fermers also, are now busily employed 
in erecting upon the ruins of that venerable empire 
^ the faamadryades, which once flourished here, 
1ft Mw kiftgdom* Fwent trees of &A ^ciipiimai 
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bave found tbeir way into those parts of the^baro^ 
nies of Massarene^ Antrim and Toome^ which hare 
a wooded aifpect; and in iMs general effeet may 
he included^ the local influence of the planted 
vaUies of the Six Mile water and the Braid^ tihe 
whole extent of eonntry from Lisburn to Carrick* 
jfevgns^ Lord MOartney's plantations at Lissanoor^ 
whieh derive eminent distinction from being con* 
trasted with the bogs that surround them ; (he fioa 
tr^ in the scene of Glenarm castle, the ptanta- 
tk>ns of Castle Dobbs, BallyhiH, Red hall and 
Xieidie hill^ which are extensive ; and these uniting^ 
wiA the lesser plantations of respectable seats and 
farm houses, place the wooded kingdom of this 
county in a scale of mediocrity ; although mncb 
renmins to be done for the promotion c^ ite 
interests in ^Hxme rural districts, and m none 
anore than m the lofty mountains of its pride and 
power ; eoxs» of which (as for instance eertein of 
the Belfiust chain) lift their bald and ulcerated 
figures over rich sea views, and vidlies pregnatot 
wit^ the finest tinls^^ of feminine improvement ; so 
that we should not be surprised if the camatiosi 
would diffuse ^itsrif o'er a lady's cheek, on per* 
£^eiving the intrusion of those venerable objecta 
into a rich promenade, before their s6res haul he&t 
dressed^ their bald heada placed m order by ike 
sMMmtain pftanter, and even in a state of mudify, 
for which nothing could apologize, but tiiose infir*- 
mities of old age which excite pify, and over which 
charity, that ^^ covers a midtitude of mmp'^ dmwrn 
« atrtain of discrettoiL 
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Rivers and stnall lakes. 



Mo6t of tiie rivers, which belong to this coimtf^ 

take their rise in the mountains on the sea c6as<^ 

' and following the general inclination of the luAy 

.dischai^e themselves into Lough Neagh: those 

^ which flow into the sea are merely torrents, ex- 

-oept the river Bush, which, in part,, follows the 

'general rule laid down, until finding/ a valley at 

.Dervock,' it .keeps that as its course, until it meets 

jthc sea at Port Ballintree, to the west of the 

Oiant's Causeway. The Ravel water rises in the 

. barony -of Carey, the Braid rivier in lower Glenarm, 

; Glen wherry river in upper Glenarm: all these 

rise :in the mountains not far distant from the sea 

, coast, and are branches of the river Main, whiclrafter 

flowing through Randelstown, discharges : itself 

*into Lough Neagh, having in the latter part of its 

' course traversed the park and deinesne of Sfaane^s 

castle, which fbr extent, situation, wood, water, 

and all those . capabilities . which can render a 

•nobleman's seat interesting and magnificent, is 

scarcely to be equalled. 

- The Six Mile water takes its course in the inoaift- 
«tains of lower Belfast, and falls into Lough Neagh, 
at Antrim. . . Crumlin and . Glenavy rivers .rise 7 in 
dlie mountains, which, lie to the . west of the road 
J^etweea Belfast and Lisbm*n, and reach the 'same 
Jough at Sandy bay. ' . ; . . 

1 None .of the, rivers are navigable ; the rrapid 
descent of the country, predudes.that.advaiiiagie, 
but at the same time gives birdi to anotb^; * tiiey 
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are peculiarly adapted to the construction of nulls ; 
in conse^quence their banks are much oocnpied 
wi^ bleaohrgr^ansji cotton/ flow, and corn mills. 
^ The Carey and Gleasbesb, with smother sti!eam, 
^ uiate and discharge thenMselves into the 'sea at 
Ballyca^tle. The rapid &U6 of the moimtaMs of 
Carey,. with the great quantity of ^vmter collected 
by them in heavy; rains, make horrid ravages on 
the banks of those rivers, and forin one of the 
most ' difficult obstacles to making a harbour at 
that place. Besides these, numberless torreats 
pour from the mountains by every opening, into 
thie sea, adding greatly to the beauty of the dtf- 
ferent scenes ; and a number of streams w^luch are 
tributary to the Lagan and the lower Bann, dis- 
.charg^ their respective stores into these, rivers^ 

Of the vallies, through which these rivers flow, 
some are strikingly beautiful, as that of the Main 
water from CuUyecky to Lough Neagh, the valley 
of the Braid, from above Broughshane until it falls 
into the Main, and the Six Mile water from Doagh 
to Antrim ; and as to the valley of the Lagan, 
we have already given a brief but sufficient spe- 
cimen of its beauty, (in our progress to Belfast) 
to render any farther allusion to its history un- 
necessary in this place. 

The smaller loughs in the county of Antrim 
are few in number, and not large ; Lough Lynch 
lies in lower Dunluce, Lough Hill in the upper 
half barony ; and Lough Morne, three miles to the 
ncHrth of Carrickfergus, has been noticed in' out 
^istory >of that' }dftee. To tiie south ofFairbead 
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ur aaolbor; maA m tiM barmif 4tf Muieraiie «§ 
Portmore lough, wlio^ ^batiks have beimMactified 
by tiie life and writings of the p«m9 and banted 
BifdMop Taylor^ already aolioed in Aese menMws* 
But LcMigh Gufle^ ia &e baa^ay of Dualuet^ 
deaerves particular aotice, from its faating foeioa 
tiie cfcoaeft pbice o( retircmeut of tliart; grei^ peU^ 
tical oegodator and traveller. Earl Macartney. 
Hbre, amidst a wood of his own raising, he spent 
.many of his latter days; his manners and con-^ 
Tets^Uion a constant source of ^easm!« and of 
inforamtion to those viho ware .so fi)rtanale as to 
eagoy his society. The following inscriptiim 
{dacod aver his hall door, and composed fay him^ 
sdf^ as exprecRsive of some of ibe principal eareots 
of Us lifies, was given by his lordship to Mr* 
^ubonrdieu* 

Sub libertate 
Quieti 
Hos avitos agros, has aedes restitutas et omatas 
I D. D. D. 

Georgius Comes de Macartney, Vice-comes '^Ma- 
cartney de Dervock^, Dominus Macartney Baro de 
Lissanoure, in regno Hibernise, Baro Macartney 
de Parkhurst et de Auchinleck, in regno Magnsa 
Britannise, ordinis regii et perantiqui, Aquilse 
Albae, necnon ordinis prsehonorabilis de Balneo 
Eques, et Regi a sanctioribus consiliis utriusque 
regni, in patriam redux, anno 1796. 



Biiaaos ^muit, vidit aos. Africa^ Oangem "^ 
HassiBms, EmropieqQe plagw-fire nmwm pmmB^ 
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Viec iatuk regie piJBmm pate&eta Cokmflba ; 
i^narimi hcmt desL^m tetigiase tyrmm ; 
Tartaricas taontes^ magnum et transcendere maram^ 
Turbidaque impavidi tentavimus alta Pe-che-li 
Haisteim» JSuropm iMilfis sulcata cArims. 
Cadibus -et Tariis acti terraque marique 
ISi#tisms y^timdem^alqQe lares yetterauuravoniiB. 

> • . 

Thus translated z 

Under Ae protection of liiyerty, tiiese paternal 

fields^ together witb this hduse^ renovated 

wad adorned^ wett dedicated to 

peace^ by 
Oeoi^ Earl of Macartney, Vice-earl Maearteey> 
of Dervoek, Lord MacartHey, Bs^on of Lissanowre, 
in tibe kmgdcnn of Ireland. BaEron Macartney^ of 
ParUmrat and Audiinleck, in the kingdom of 
Oreait Britain, of the royal and veary ancieni order 
afthe White Eagle, alao of ibe very banonraUe 
carder, Kni^t of the Bath, Menaber of ibe Prtyy 
Coffiicil of both kingdoms, and retired into his 
own country in Hie year 1796. 

Erin begot us^ Africa saw us, "vre drank of the 
Ganges, we have visited most of all the conntcies 
of Eio^ope, nor was the region finf dii^^overed by 
Gohnid>iis minoticed by us. We were allowed to 
iouchtheliand of the king of China, — to pass over 
the mountains of &e Tartsors, and the .great wadi 
of ChiBa,--*and we have attempted the dee^ 
rolling sGsm of iht Fe^tche-li, never mitfl then 
farrowed hy European vessels. 

M length we setttt here> aflar havii^ beeft 
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driven through seas and lands by various mis- 
fortunes^ and venerate the lares of our ancestors. 

Buildings. 

Nothing tends more to improve a country than 
the residence of enlightened proprietors ; nothing 
.embellishes it more than their habitations. Thougli 
there are not many extremely splendid houses of 
this character in Antrim, there are many charac- 
terised by convenience and elegance, belonging 
to this rank in society. In addition to these, must 
be mentioned that most respectable class, who are 
diffused over the great estates, but whose pro- 
perty in them is only leasehold; it is a striking 
.and a pleasing sight to see what is done by them, 
whenever they have had encouragement to settle 
and. improve, for these are synonymous terms. 
Yet the pleasure that results from contemplating 
; this .subject, is fully equalled by the view of that 
comfort in which the inferior occupiers of the land 
live, which is daily increasing ; and within these 
last thirty or forty .years more has been done in 
this way, in the province of Ulster, than in the 
century which preceded it. 

We have frequently alluded to the houses of 
•the farmers and manufacturers of this district, 
which although, in many instances, not more than 
one story, nor .very spacious, ar6 neat and warm, 
usually, roughcast and whitened ; the windows 
sashed, the. doors, painted, covered with a good 
coat of thatch ; and in many instances the houses 
are slated, . and one . or ^two of the apartments 
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fleored. When the circumstances of the farmer 
enable him^ and the size of his fanh justifies him 
in doing it^ he usually erects a dwelling-house of 
two stories high^ wod. finishes and furnishes it m 
a manner that does honour to his country. The 
offices of a farm house consist of a stable, accord- 
ing with the number of horses required, a cow 
house of the same capacity, and a bam sufficient* 
to contain a stack of grain, such as the owner 
thinks fit; to these may always be added, a house 
for one or more pigs, a shed for his calves, and in 
many instances, ah open house to contain turi^ 
cars, and . other farming implements, to protect' 
them when not in use from the inclemency of the 
weather ; and although there are particular parts 
that form exceptions to this general rule, yet these 
exceptions are not numerous, and the work of 
improvement is every where advancing. 

• - 

Building on bogs. . 

■ It would tend very much to the improvement of 
Ireland, if on the roads, which pass through our 
nnmerbus tracts of bogs, small farms (including, 
where upland is to be had, one acre of this class 
for the dwelling-house, &€.) were let on very easy 
terms to honest labourers, or to the poorer te- 
nantry, resident on the several estates to which 
those bogs are attached. 

The great accommodation of fuel, and the com- 
parative degree of independence which such, 
situations bring, would certainly induce numbers- 
to resort to them j and we cann^ot conceive ' any 
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iflMunire attended witfi m little trouble adi^loA^ 
to Ae landed interest^ iliai is eqauMy ealculateii 
to coMfaine the improineiiieTit of a property ami 
oooiitiy wi4fti tfie iaterests of 4dbe dtBeryiag foaar* 

It may be objected here^ that by thus occapying^ 
i&e bogs^ the fixture souree of fuel would be cut 
off; but cultivating a bog^ though it dries ami 
compresses it, does not diminish the quantity of 
its fuel. This effect only follows from bmrning 
Uie soil, or from remoring its contents ; and the 
first could be prevented by a clause in tiie tenant's 
lease, and the last by prohibiting him from cutting 
turf fi^ sale. A permanent settlement, boiwev^r 
small, carries with it an idea of property, ti»t does 
more toward securing obedience to flie laws^ and 
promoting civilisation, than a hundred hungry 
soup shops, or a tlioi^and meagre lectures in the 
society pamphlets, insfructing^^x^zi^^d? women an^ 
children, how to cook (cook what ?) and how to live ! ! 
On this subject the following quotation from the 
Moiithly Review, which does equal honour to the 
Writer's judgment and humanity, is in point 

*^ We perfectiy coincide with Mr. B, in the 
statenient of the eiects of a little property on tjbe 
poor. It oottununicates, as Dr. Paley remariks, a 
eharm to whatsoever is tiie object of it ; and the 
cottage, the garden, fee cow,, or the pig, are msft^ 
essential in promoting industry, pntdenee, audi 
st&bility of conduct, than numy persons ate in- 
utined to believe. All those plan^i^ institidioiur, 
^d charities, which foster habits q& neataeas and 
regularity among the poor, a»d:iffhich assist tfaem^ 
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takmg^ tfee caie fl!f Aena^M* off fteir 
ares Acmds, ane most Iftiely to jH'odnce gowV^ 

Fences. 

The soil of the county of Antrim is particularly 
favourable to the growth of the whif(e- thorn, and 
the good farmers take advantage of this circum- 
stance, by planting all the new made ditches with 
thorn quicks; a strong proof of the extensive 
demand for them is, their being exposed for sale 
during the planting season in many of the markets- 
The cultivated appearance these fences give to 
the country, with the shelter they afford to cattle, 
and the security imparted to the growing crops 
by them, are considerations of great consequence ; 
and in some districts their effect is peculiarly 
striking. The growth of the white thorn hedges, 
through the barony of Masserene, is so vigorous, 
and they are so numerous, as of themselves to 
give the country a wooded aspect. 

Gates. 

Where fences are good, there sc^ne attention 
may be expected to be paid to render them mseful, 
by a proper method of opening and of shuttinig 
the enclosures they form. Accordingly gates, 
tbougli not of any very particularly good con^ 
siamction, are frequent, and contribute tiieir 
i^are to impart an air of neatness and comfort to 
the whole. The adoption, however, of iron gates, 
wkth stone pier^, we would strongly recommend 
to th^ giood people of this county, as ia the end 
they would undoubtedly be found the cheapest* 
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The entrances to gentlemen's places are orna- 
mented by modem approaches^ in various fashions ; > 
and their fields well divided, and shut by gates 
upon the best construction. These objects are 
productive of pleasure without doubt j but, as a 
matter tenAng to impress an idea of the pros- 
perity of a country, the farmer's attention to 
neatness, and in this way to embellishment, is much 
more conclusive, and must in a high degree con- 
tribute to the gratification of every resident gen- 
tleman ; for how limited must be his rural plea- 
sures, when confined to his own demesne, and how 
shocking the contrast, when, on his issuing fi!*om 
it, he sees nothing around him that can in any 
degree be an accompaniment to what he has left 
behind! — and still more shocking, if, in driving 
through his own estate, he is surrounded by hu- 
man beings in the lowest stage of mental degrada- 
tion, and of physical wretchedness and woe ! ! ! . 

Gardens. 

The art of gardening, as an appendage to the 
establishment of the country gentleman, or to the 
villa of the opulent merchant, is now well under- 
stood, and is carried to a great degree of perfec- 
tion in thi3 county : all the vegetables, that are 
either of the first necessity, or that are mere arti- 
cles of luxury, are to be found in these gardens^ 
Green-houses, for rearing those plants, which will 
not bear our climate without cover, are numerous; 
and in many instances, stoves for ripening the 
fruits of the tropics are to be seen. 
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- Among the great body of the people her6, this 
most pleasing and profitable pursuit is daily gain- 
ing ground. That part of the county inhabited 
by the descendants of the English] settlers was 
always embellished with gardens ai||t orchards ; 
the others, as their circumstances improve and 
their ideas enlarge, follow their example. The 
market of Belfast is well supplied with vege- 
tables, either by those who follow gardening as 
an occupation, or by the surplus of gentlemen^s 
produce. 

In the neighbourhood of that town, land is 
rented at a very high rate for that purpose, and 
the produce exposed to sale by the owners, or 
retailed by others. For all these articles, the 
consumption of a towii containing 30,000 inha- 
bitants, must secure a sale, and prove a great 
encouragement to rural industry. Small fruits are 
in great abundance, and are brought not only 
from the neighbouring gardens to thii& market^ 
but from places at a considerable distance from 
Belfast. 

The gardens of the cottagers are becoming 
objects of increasing attention to their owners, 
and are not only cultivated with profit, but in 
many instances with taste. This forms a good 
relief to the laborious and exhausting labours 
of the loom, and with the culture oif a small 
farm, (say from three to six acres) is pre- 
cisely the system of living, which, in our view, 
is best calculated to combine, with the prosperity 
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of a manuf^turing country^ the health of its po- 
pulation. 

Orchards. 

\ In this ^trict^ the failure in the crops of ap* 
plefi^ for many years, was attributed to a chau^ 
in our climate for the worse ; but it rather appears 
to have proceeded from the natural decay of the 
species of apples> which, for a number of yvAra, 
had been propagated in succession. In conse- 
quence of the former idea, many orchards were 
rooted up, and more planted in their stead ; but, 
in a few cases, new ground and new trees being 
tried, and having been found to succeed, the 
planting was recommended, and success has at* 
tended the attempt, where proper preparation 
was given, and where soil and situation answered. 
The soil of this county, particularly in the 
southern parts, being strong and deep, and when 
drained and manured, rich and mellow, is wdl 
calctdated for the growth of fruit trees, conae^ 
quently they have been, under right management 
a profitable object of cultivation. In the old way 
of planting, it was usual to raise the ground on 
which the trees were to stand ; but the mode now 
is, to keep the grouAd from being too moist by 
draining, and to enrich it, both before and after 
planting, by setting potc^toes in it The manuring 
and tillage given to this root is the best prepara* 
tion for the yoijng trees j and some persons put a 
quantity of rich oompost about them. Our opi^ 
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nion is, thd,t the soil for this tree cannot het66 
rich, and that it should be made fine by frequent 
tillage. Mr. Owens thinks, the best thing that 
oan be put to the roots, at the time of planting, is 
the chaff of grain completely rotted ||^s tichnesi 
encourages the growth of the young fibres, whilst 
its mellowness gives them an easy passage. Mr^ 
Owens being mery attentive to fruit trees, and 
also, fir om that circumstance, very fortunate in 
raising them good, his opinion deserves weight. 
On replanting ground with fruit trees, he finds 
it necessary to bring new earth ; he also stakes 
his trees, not only to prevent them from being 
shaken by the wind, but even to give their 
branches the proper set, and by pruning them, to 
keep the middle open. The produce of the or^ 
ehards here, and in other parts of Ireland, is fre- 
quently sold on the trees to men who retail them, 
or who make them into cider : of the latter, how- 
ever, little is made in this county, as the demand 
for apples is great at home, and there is a consider- 
able exportation of them to Scotland, when that de- 
mand is supplied.* New kinds of apples are 
every year making their appearance here, t to sup- 
ply the place of those that are worn out} and the 
numerous nurseries are furnished with them, and 






* Whai a contm&t does the practice of this county fbrm to 
that of Limerick^ in the Muoster district^ where^ in the aatamn 
of 1819^ the writer of this note visited several gentlemen, who 
had manufactured from 20 to 50 hogsheads of cider, solely for 
their own consumption^ a thing quite common in that part o 
Ireland, 
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with the best kinds of the older fruits that have not 
as yet shewn signs of decay. Amongst those, 
which it now seems impossible to bring to any 
kind of health and vigour, though they will live 
and vegetaii^ for a few years, are counted the 
white and golden russets, and the golden pippin. 
Amongst the new kinds, the strawberry, peach, 
and plumb apples, are much esteemed for their 
beauty and flavour, and the honey-ball likewise : 
these are summer apples. Of the keeping kinds, 
the Kerry and Ribston pippins, the red tankard, 
and Ross nonpareil are reckoned very nice ; but 
the Crofton apple, when pulled in proper time 
.and well kept, preserves its freshness- and flavour 
longer than any other, and (together with the pear- 
main and nonpareil) usually brings the highest prices 
in the public market. There is an apple tree now 
very much cultivated) not only from its being a good 
bearer of large and well-flavoured fruit, but from 
the circumstance of its growing from cuttings, and 
from its having fruit tl^e second or third year: it is 
known by a variety of names, but is usually called 
the Saul apple, from a parish of that name near 
Downpatrick, where it first made its appearance. 
Jn taking cuttings of this tree, it is necessary to 
observe those branches which have rings and 
small knobs around them, that rise a little above 
the general surface, somewhat like a knot, and 
these are the most certain growers. Large pieces 
will also take root, and they bear sooner than the 
smaller ones. This apple, from the quality it 
possesses of growing with such facility, and from 
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the size and beauty of its fruity and the goodness 
of its flavour for several months^ is a great acqui* 
sition to the gardens of this district, where it is 
observed to grow well on espaliers; and when 
grafted, in orchards, it grows well as a large 
standard. The best situation for orchards are 
those which have shelter from the north and west ; 
the exposure to the south-east, that the first rays 
of the Sim may not strike upon them in case of 
frosts ; for those plants are often injured by late 
frosts in spring, that are open to the morning sun, 
while others] equally tender escape, to which it 
has not access for some hours after. ' 

The pear tree, in this part of Ireland, possesses 
a greater degree of longevity than the apple, and 
grows to a much larger size. The celebrated 
Portmore pear is supposed to have been planted 
in the garden of that place, when the oflSces were 
built by Lord Conway, in 1664. They were wall 
trees at first, and still retain the shape at their 
bases, one of which measured nine feet in circum- 
ference, with great branches spreading parallel to 
the wall; and Mr. Dubourdieu, who saw this 
tree, asserts that it could not have been less 
than from 40 to 50 feet in height. These trees, 
in the autumn of 1810, were healthy, clean in the 
bark, and full of fruit. The Portmore pear is yel- 
low, with a reddish tinge on one side, before it is 
quite ripe : this it loses, and afterwards becomes 
mellow, and in the early part, of the season it is 
accounted good. Other instances of the size and 
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longevity of the pear tree might be quoted^ Imt 
the above may saffice. 

Stock. 

The first attempt at improving the breed of 
cattle^ by the importation of a superior kind from 
England^ was made by Lord Massarene in 1735, 
They were of the long-horned kind ; and though 
not exactly of the same appearance and shape aa 
the new Leicester breed, they were very fine beasts, 
and grew to a very large size ; their descendants 
are still in existence in many parts of the eoun* 
try and around Antrim, but much mix;^d with 
pther breeds; yet still to be distinguished (by 
those who were many years ago acquainted with 
the original stock) firom the cattle of other parts. 
An idea of the value set upon them, after their 
firsit introduction, may be formed from the price 
fit which year^old bulls were sold, about £ 5 ster-* 
ling J a price which, in those days, was not much 
inferior to the fancied value set upon the present 
fashionable breeds ; for, at the same period, the 
value o. an ox is known to have been from £S 
to £% 5*.— There was likewise a fiue breed at 
Castle Upton, .which it isi probable are now dis* 
persed i some of these> which were at Bed hall, 
were beautiful, and came to a great size. About 
Ithe year 1776, Mr. Lesly, of Lesly hall> imported 
« bull of Mr. BakewelVs breed ; the stoek reared 
from him were very fine; but none of these now 
e:iEis^ (as ft distinct breed) being blended with the 
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otittte of the country. Howeter, they had their 
day; and in that day did/ no doubt^ ft fnll'day^s 
leork in the business of impravement that was then 
carrying forward in those parts. Some years a^o. 
Sir Henry Vane brought a bull and some cows 
from Durham to Glenarm. They were of the short- 
horned breed, from Collins. They were large and 
well shaped, of a fine deep red colour mixed 
with white, but wef e reckoned too heavy for the 
Ulster soil, nor did the climate appear to agree 
with them : so these English visiters, after having 
been right well treated on the lands of Glenarm 
castle, were sent home, as they ought, with a good 
account of the hospitality of the country. 'The 
Marquis of Donegall has imported cattle of a 
superior species from Asttey, successor to Bake- 
Well. It is almost unnecessary to say, they are 
bf the long-homed breed, and of the very best 
kind, which is implied by mentioning the breeder's 
name. A cow from this stock wias killed in Bel- 
fast, some years since, which weighed nearly eight 
cwt, of six score pounds to the hundred, and 
its flesh was reputed of the best quality. This 
cow was fattened on turnips, at otie of his lord- 
Bbip's larms in the county of Antrim. Mr. Wat- 
eon, of Brookhill, breeds from a bull of the Lei- 
cester blood, with the ordinary cows of the coun- 
try, extremely fine stock. Bullocks of this gene- 
ration, that he has worked, have been fattened to 
10 cwt. and upwards. Mr. M*Neil, of Lame> 
jMrefers the Dutch to any other sort for milking: 
they are blacky with some white^ and hare verf 
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small heads^ necks^ and honm* . This specieisr are 
rather high boned^ but square behind^ and wb^oi 
in good condition, have smooth and shining coats ; 
but their skins [ are very thin, which does not 
seem to be adapted to this moist climate. , Some 
time ago the same gentleman imported a High- 
land bull, but he did not much approve of his pro- 
geny. As this is not a district where many cat- 
tle are bred, except what are necessary ^to k:eep 
up each person's stock, so much attention is not 
paid to the quality as there is in other parts of 
Ireland, where breeding forms part of a more ex- 
tensive and more regular system of business ; yet 
stilly as cattle constitute so large a portion (in 
,every country) of the farmer's profit, it is an 
object of consequence to obtain the best kinds 
that are adapted to soils and situations. To the 
mountains and high grounds, their own native 
breeds seem well suited; but even they might 
gain something by a proper cross with other 
breeds, provided they are of hardy kinds, and 
those descended from the long-homed are pro- 
bably the best Many heifers of this kind are 
bought every year in the western counties, at two 
or three years' old, and sold ont the followmg 
spring in calf- This is a very profitable business on 
coarse lands: it however requires great skill and, 
attention, as well in the laying in of the stock as 
in the time of selling out. If the heifers be disr 
posed of before winter, they are generally warr 
ranted in calf, which, it is said, experienced deal- 
ers can ascertain with great certaiitty* 
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We know nothing faarthier, on the soEnect of 
bi^eecBiig/ necessary to be mentioned in t^iis plsiee; 
nor on that of rearing^ except that the farmers^ in 
the latter caae^ are often too frugal of their new 
milk; putting iiie calves to skim-milk very soon^ 
and often to butter-milk^ which, if they survive, 
raiders them big-bellied, and in other particulars 
weakly. This false principle of economy is not, 
however, confined to tiiis district, but is too much 
the practice of small farmers and. feeders in eveiy 
part of Ireland. In truth, there are few instances 
of the young of any animal that recover the effects 
of scanty, or of improper diet It is a miserable 
kind- of economy, and in the end defeats itself. ■ 

Horses. 

There is a very hardy, strong, though small 
race of horses, jn this district of Ulster, some 
bred in .the county, and others introduced from 
Scotland, much in use on the northern and north- 
eastern coast and in the ' mountains. They are 
very active and sure-footed, but few of them ex- 
ceed 14 hands high, and many are much lower. 
TTiey are employed for every purpose, as far as 
their abilities will go, and sometimes Tarther than 
they ought to be. A little food will support them 
in a working state, and they turn out very well 
for small weights on the road ; though, from want 
of early attention in breaking, their mouths are 
often bad, and their tempers not so pliable as 
might be wished for. In shape, their defects are, 
want of height smd length before, aird behind. 
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tiieir hams approach too close ; bat their backs 
aad limbs are excellent^ and their paces fhr above 
what would naturally be expected from their 
apparent strength^ being equal to support a jour- 
ney of equal length with a horse double their bulk^ 
when not unmercifully loaded. A breed of horses 
similar to these^ but smaller^ is found in the island 
of Raghery, off the northern coast of Ireland : 
they are very sure-footed^ and, for their powers, 
very serviceable. Of horses larger in site, and 
higher in price, there was not by any means a suf- 
ficient number bred in the county of Antrim 
(some years since) to supply its consumption, 
though every year a great number are soM, 
at the various fairs, to dealers from Dublin, 
England, and Scotland. j^The farming work is 
mostly performed by young horses, that are 
bought in with a double view ; first, .to go through 
the necessary operations of labour, and secondly, 
when that is over, to be made up for sale at the 
noted horse fairs, of which Ballyclare seems to 
be most frequented by purchasers; the farmers 
in that neighbourhood being accounted very good 
judges of horses, and well skilled in the art of 
making up for sale. There are also many other 
places where horses of a good description may be 
procured, as Mount hill. Park gate. Old stone, 
&c. In these latter years there is a great change 
in the kind of horse brought to market in the 
north of Ireland: the species seems to be im« 
proved^ both in figure and in movement ; and the 
black bors^ with legs ovei^^rown with long hair, 
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has given place to a kind^ whom limbs 'are. much 
fiser^ and less encumbered with flesh. In colour^ 
also^ a manifest alteration has appeared ; bays of 
(Afferent shades^ and chesnnts^ being at least in 
equal numbers with blacks^ and most of the staU 
lions being of these colours^ the proportion in 
tiieir favour is likely to increase. A great deal of 
this is to be attributed to the introduction of blood 
horses^ as sires^ and likewise the other improve- 
ments that have been observed ; for although^ in 
flie first instance^ the cross between heavy mares 
and high bred horses may produce an- awkward 
animal ; in the course of breeding, improvement 
will be obtained, and its advantages, under judi- 
cious corrections, will remain. 

Mules. 

Mr. Dubourdieu mentions a very fine ass im- 
ported from Malaga, by Mr. M^eil, of Lame, 
from which this gentleman has bred a number of 
mules : the ass, in his form and movement, a 
superior animal, his height about fourteen hands. 
At the time Mr. Dubourdieu saw him, his coat 
^as smooth, and his whole appearance handsome ; 
his head not of that heavy dull cast, so common 
in our unfortunate creatures of the same species, 
(truly imfortunate, from the ill-treatment which 
they generally receive in Ireland.) When 
he was mounted by his keeper, he shewed 
•lipiril, but no bad temper, and his paces were 
strikingly light and agile. The mares, from which 
Mr. McNeil bred his mules, being of a good de- 
scription^ the progeny have turned out valuable. 
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both in performance and in looks. Mr. Dubour- 
dieu saw mkny of them at work, and there was no 
appearance of stubbornness in any of them. This 
gentleman speaks highly of their powers, and of 
the facility with which they are trained and sup- 
ported. In this commercial country, where, of 
necessity, there must be so much land carriage, 
this useful, hardy, and frugal quadruped, would 
certainly pay well for both its rearing and keep-* 
ing ; for, though its longevity is almost proverbial, 
it is at an early age [fit for work, and is sold at a 
high price. 

• * 

SJieep. 

The county of Antrim sheep are,' at least, as 
nearly allied to the Scotch breed with mottled 
faces, as the other cattle of the mountains are to 
those of Scotland, both having evident marks of 
the same origin ; a thing by no means surprising, 
considering the constant intercourse between the 
two countries. Many gentlemen, in this part of 
the kingdom, buy in those sheep for their own 
tables, ' to which, from their size, they are well 
adapted, and also from their being allowed to 
arrive at a proper age; a circumstance, in the 
opinion of connoisseurs, so essential to the consti- 
tuting of good mutton. 

Those sheep are mostly bred on the mountains, 
and are to be met with at the fairs in those towns 
and villages which border on them. They are 
not a fine wooled sheep, many of them resembling 
those that are brought immediately from Scotland, 
with long pendant fleeces ; others have th^m of a 
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better quality ; and it is observed that they improve 
much when brought to a better soil and climate. 
Their weight seldom exceeds fifteen^ or sixteen 
pounds per quarter ; but when they are suffered 
to survive a second yeai*, they often approach to 
twenty pounds. The mutton produced by them 
is fine-grained and well-flavoured. Many, both of 
these, and those immediately imported from Scot- 
land, are bought up by jobbers, who drive them 
even to the county of Down, which formerly reared 
nearly a sufficient number of small sheep, for the 
same kind of consumption, on and near the moun- 
tains of Mourne. 

The introduction of the new Leicester sheep has 
been confined to a few. The Marquis of Donegall 
and Sir Henry Vane have imported them ; Mr. 
.Watson of Brook hill also has this breed, which 
he was crossing with a tup of the Scotch, when 
Mr. Dubourdieu wrote his survey of this county. 
Of this cross he could not then speak with cer- 
tainty, as it was but shortly on trial. If it has 
proved as favourable as that between the Leicester 
tup and the common mountain sheep of the county 
of Derry, (of which some feeders here speak 
largely) he will have reason to be satisfied. 

Except in the mountain districts, flocks of sheep 
are rarely seen in this county ; the markets are 
supplied with mutton by the farmers, who keep a 
small number ; or by dealers who bring them from 
the sheep-feeding counties, especially from Louth. 
In consequence of the small number of sheep, no 
particular attention is paid to having very early 
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lambs, yfhicik in the beginniiig of the season are 
dear, and not remarkably good : the prices of 
Belfast might act as a stimulus to farmers in tik^ 
neighbourhood of that town, as breeding ewes kept 
for this purpose, under proper managen^nt, pay 
welL 

Rural econoiny. 

In the management of farms, by those who mak^ 
it their profession, all the principal operations art 
either performed by the owner himself, as &r i^ 
he can do it, or directed by him in person ; for 
there are not many holdings of such magnitude, af 
to enable the occupier to pay for superintendence. 
If the farmer have sons they contribute their share, 
and, . when the farm is small, they are often adar 
quate to the whole work, and employ themselves, 
in the intervals of the farming occupations, in 
weaving or some other trade. When the farm is 
large, hired servants generally are kept, who live 
in the house, to assist ia the performance of thos^ 
works that require daily attention ; extra works 
being usually shared with cottiers or occasiquaJ 
labourers, who, from some circumstance, are bound 
to contribute their assistance. 

Most of the farming servants are capable of 
putting their hands to every business. In spring 
they are ploughmen ; in a more advanced period 
of the same season, they can assist in setting po- 
tatoes, if done with the spade ; and in sumjx^r 
and autumn they are turf-cutt^rs, hay-makers, and 
reapers* The reason of this is, there are few farms 
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fio large as to afford work in any one branch M 
entirely^ that a servant can be devoted during the 
year to it alone. In reality^ a man of this de«* 
jsicription must have considerable versatility of 
talents tq be adapted to his situation^ sometimes 
comfortable^ sometimes otherwise^ according to 
the master he serves, and to his own disposition. 
From this order of men the cottier arises, and 
sometimes, when they are industrious, the little 
farmer; and, when well conducted, they are a 
valuable and a necessary denomination of persons 
in the department of rural economy. These 
labourers are generally hired by the half year, the 
winter half commencing at November, the sum- 
mer at May; as the labour of the latter is greater, 
there is a proportional difference in the wages ; 
the first is about four guineas or five pounds, 
the second from five guineas to five and a half, 
with diet and lodging. Boys are often hired for 
the same periods ; their wages also vary accord* 
ing to the season and their ability. Cottagers 
are paid partly in money and their diet, and 
partly by their holdings, which are rated accord- 
ing, to the attendant advantages, — such as the 
quantity of ground allotted for the garden, the 
quantity of potatoes allowed to be set. The rent 
of a cottage and garden is from two to three 
guineas per annum, of a cottage alone from a 
guinea, to a guinea and a half; or often of so 
much money and so many days work as are agreed 
upon, — the work to be performed at such times as 
agreed upon. In these cases the cottager gene- 
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rally gets his diet the day he works for his land- 
lord. Sometimes a cow is grazed ; in this case 
there is a separate bargain for her. A house, 
garden, &c. and cow's grass, are valued from 
four to six guineas, the owner of the cow keeping 
her in winter food. The labourer who is engaged 
in this mode, often works up his rent first, the 
diflference his employer pays in money. 

The larger farmers also engage, where they are 
in the neighbourhood of small farmers, some of 
their work in exchange for ploughing; so many 
days work for a day of his horses and men ; this, 
where constant employment is not for him at home, 
is a very beneficial barter for the small farmer. 
Women are also engaged to reap, by having flax- 
seed sown for them ; the seed their own ; the price 
of the ground paid by their work. All the young 
women in the country can reap, and at harvest 
they turn out, which in this populous country goes 
on rapidly, and most of the weavers give their 
assistance at this time. The females also assist 
in steeping and raising their flax, and we have 
even seen a woman assisting her husband in the 
saw-pit. But in a word, there is scarcely any 
enterprise withia their sphere of action, however 
laborious, that those people will not achieve for 
the improvement of their circumstances ; and the 
contrast which these present, to those of the other 
provinces, may be estimated even from the oc- 
casional observations upon Munster, with which 
this work is interspersed^ 
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Dairying. 

Considerable profit is made by keeping mildt 
and beef cows in fielfast and its neigbbourhoodt 
The grains from the numerous breweries are ap- 
plied to feeding the former ; the latter, in summer, 
are at least assisted with clover, in winter with, 
kail, turnips, boiled oats, &c. 

In addition to the profits arising from the sale 
pf butter, must be added the assistance the milk 
affords in maintaining the farmer's family and 
swine, the rearing of a calf to every two cows, 
and the making of skimmed milk cheese. 

The reputation of Ulster for making cheese, 
is certainly not equal to its reputation for making^ 
butter J wherever it is made, it is, as with butter, 
an appendage to the farm, not the chief object; 
for this object in Ulster appears to be the comfort 
and plenty of the people, rather than the acqui- 
sition of a fortune in the way. of trade. Carrick- 
fergus and Antrim have, however, been long^ 
celebrated, for their cheese,-*the farmers of this 
district depend for the payment of their rent 
chiefly upon the sale of corn and the produce of 
the loom, — ^butter and cheese may be auxiliaries 
to this, but they are at the same time auxiliaries, 
to the comfort and plenty of the house. The soil 
around the towns just noticed, is of an excellent 
quality, which, without doubt, must contribute 
largely to the goodness of their cheese ; but the 
mode of obtaining the milk must be the cause of itS; 
superiority more than the soil, which, in some ofher"^ 
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parts of this county^ is equal to that at Antrim 
and Carrickfergus. To procure a sufficient 
^piftDtitjr of imlk for making a cheese (% or 80 
pcmnds weight) at once^ a number of people join; 
ftll the milk of one day is taken to <iie house fixed 
Upon, and the cheese is made nearly in the same 
manner as the best English. This mode is called 
neighbourififf, and goes regularly round tiie club 
or set : by many people these eheese» are thought 
to be nearly equal to the Cheshire. At Dunluce^ 
Mrs. Moore keeps a regular <fairy for cheese, one 
<rf* which is made every day during the seamn, 
except Sunday. She uses whole curd^ pressed^ 
t^l it is dry ; salts, rubs, and turns frequently ; 
makes one hundred and a half weight par cow, 
besides rearing every calf. Something ia likewise 
made by ehuming the whey» This cheese being 
kept until it is at a propw age, is much eateemed, 
and consequently much sought after ; it was sold 
at £3. 10^. per cwt. many years since. A 4^on* 
siderable quantity of skimmed milk cheese i» 
exposed for sale in Belfast and other markets; 
fte price of this^ some years since^ was from 3idL 
to 4icf* per lb. New milk cheeses are also made 
1^ many farmers, and sold from 6d. to 8d. per lb.f 
smd^ where the number of cows is sirfBcicHtit to 
allow of one cheese being made at three milkings, 
lliey are often good. The great deficiency in cnir 
cheese-makii^, seems to arise from the too long- 
itme timt is allowed to elapse before the whey is 
got completely off; for whenever it settles on the 
Iwrdened cmrd^ mouldiness is tiie consequencef 
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In Cheshire the cheese is fihished^ as to pressings 
in twenty-four hours. Whilst this operation is 
going on, the makers are all the time employed in 
running sharp sticks through the holes of the vat 
to the centre of the cheese, which gives a free 
passage to the moisture, and renders longer 
pressing unnecessary; which, when continued 
beyond a certain time, brings off the rich parts of 
flie ctirfl along with the whey. 
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CHAPTER X. 

Trade of this county ^ commencing with a history of the 
staple manufacture of the province. — Introduction and 
progress of the cotton trade. — The woollen, paper, and 
other inferior branches of manufacture. — Ftew of the 
population of Antrim. — Island ofRaghery. 

Linen manufacture. 

The importance of this manufacture to the com- 
mercial interests of Ireland, is such, that no work 
professing to give a view of the existing history 
of that country, and more particularly of the Ulster 
district, through which we are now passing, would 
have any claim to public attention, if some sketch 
of the origin and progress of this trade did not 
form a prominent feature in the artist's portrait 

As an instrument of civilisation, liberality, and 
plenty, to a most respectable proportion of the 
population of Ireland, the linen trade stands in 
the first rank of public benefits ; nor is there, per- 
haps, in the living history of this country, a single 
fact that casts broader light upon thg. immense 
advantage which our present political system 
(and we say this without intending any compliment 
to existing abuses) has over that of past ages. 
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than the astomshing progress which this trade 
has made in Ulster since the revolution. 

Next to the importance of this trade^ as an 
instrument of wealthy civilisation^ and refinement^ 
the antiquity of its character casts a shade of 
splendour over it^ that lifts it above all <iompetition. 

It is generally allowed^ that the manufacture of 
linen originated in the east^ as well as m^st other 
arts and sciences ; that the Phoenicians^ who carried 
it on at an early period, (and who might have 
learned it in their trading intercourse with India) 
first planted colonies at Carthage and in Spain; 
and, as it is asserted by Irish historian^, passing 
from thence into Ireland, they brought with them 
the knowledge of this art, and with it those useful 
inventions, the spindle and the loom. As a farther 
presumption of this eastern origin, the word 
Indie, which (according to Cormac's glossary) 
4S(ignifies linen, in the Irish language, is adduced 
to^ shew (from its similarity to the appellation 
India) that part of the world fi-om which it was 
derived ; and, among the many arguments brought 
forward to support the claims of the Irish to an 
-eastern descent, the early knowledge they 
possessed of the cultivation of flax and the mak- 
ing of linen, are, by the advocates of that deiscent, 
thought not to be the lea^t strong. But, hot to 
intrude farther upon so difBcult a subject, it is 
most evident, firom tfte very first English writers 
iqxm Ireland^ that linen, made in this country, 
formed an essential part of the dress of the 
ancient Irish> at the time of tiieir writing ; abd 



eottoeqwiitly msuft ^tbnf tiilie have beei^'a^ gxw 
ral manufactoire^ whick could only be effiacted hy 
ft long lapse of time, s 

In all aothentiedeseriptiaiis of tke aaemt fiiA 

itteM, mention is made of the long oota^ aiiirer^ 

0aliy warn by them; this waa a kind of sUrt dy^ 

yellow, open before^ and falling below ^e wmst^ 

BO as to. admit of being occasionally folded' abovlt 

the body, and made fast by a ginfie round ^kt 

middle ; of some the sleeves were short, of others 

long, descending to the wrist; and the custom of 

dying yellow, Spencer thinks, was of easlepn 

origin. Lord Bacon will have it that safiron was 

4he ingredient used fev tiiis purpose ; but the late 

•Countess of Moira thought that the Irish rather 

dyed their linen with a species of moss ^iched) 

than with saffinon, which indeed is very profcabfe, 

as they would have found a difficulty in obtainhig 

this latter plant in the early ages, while navigtttiflU 

was in its infancy; and it does not appear that 

the safiron plant grew here. Thesadfron coloured 

Mnen, in which Camden mentions tiiatO'^Neil and his 

followers were clad when they visited queen Mesa- 

beth, was dyed with that kind of lichen that grew 

upon rocks ; it is prepared by the Irish in archfl, 

and it resaoibles, in the mass, that shade of yeBow 

which borders on brown. 

To these authorities, which are cited to prove a 
v$^y ancient ertabHshment of a linen fabric m 
Ifdand, we shall add others e\^n of greatfcr 
weight : for, in an act of Henry VHI. to prevent 
feregteUing, linm and yam are partiedliiriy 
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ffpecified^ and' ilie I»kdi moittimsedM ekfMkvliMi 
irftiidm Jbr bwl imndred yeaatsi^ .afid, in fihe rai^ 
of ]Qizabeth^ anotkcr »at Tiu passed ag^iiiMlt 
laylag^ flax and faeaip ia riven to ateep : *j* ti«k 
idoBiD afaema tile gratit quaiatity of tkoaa miictemfe^ 
^i^b mast hare been raised e^ma at a time wlieii 
Ireland was in the midst of civil war^ and torn br 
aU those convubtona ^kak fafiow such * a staixK 
Mxmrymn qIbo, who was secretary to Lord Mbanli^ 
joy, observes^ that Ireland yielda nacb iar, 
wfaicfa the inhabitants work into^ jam, and egqport; 
wad theie is still extant anotiier aet, .restri0tmgf 
4iie higher oiders irom wearing an extravagat^ 
quantity of linen in their shirts. What has been 
notked, may suike to shew Ae high antiquity of 
tiie \iSif&a maitu^su^tare in Ireland ; for, of its tntr^ 
dliotion, there are • ho fsMi« traces . than ikom 
which we have now m^iticmed ; we shall therefore 
proceed to give a conciw view <^ its pragreaa 
aince it- became a great nsi^onad objeet 

In the reign of Charles !• it attracted <^ attm- 
turn of Lord ^Strafford, who adopted the moot 

^ la Mftdo3('9 History of the Exdieq«er, &e first notice. i» 
found of Irish linen in England^ in 127^^ in the reign of Henry HI,^ 
upon occasion of a quarrel between two thieves, who stole 
4MMne 4if ii at Winebester^ amc^ othfer gooda^r^Mmpkentfifit 
AmMh of Commerce, 

t The offensive smell of this plants when it has lain somis 
time in standing water, can scarcely be conceived by a stranger 
to Ulster. In the steeping season it very wholesomely infects 
the whole country, and addresses itself to the sense of the tra* 
Teller, in most offensive arguments, at every step 5 this blunt 
mode of reasoning, however, suits the character of the country, 
imd is no mean evidence of its wealth and independence. 
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icActoaL neasiires for the ^cotirageffieBt cif Ha? 
Mmdy m 1673^ Sir WilUain Temple assefts^ ttet if 
Ae sfMnoifig of flax was encouraged^ we should' 
soon faaat the French &ad Doteh oat of the merits, 
althoiigh in that year England imported fironr 
France to the amount of £&Q7,000, including 2,609 
;pair of old sheets. In 1678, by an act for tibe 
advancement of the linen trade of Ireland, thk^ 
Ibreign traffic was prohibited ; but, in 166&, JamM 
II. was so : fmuek in the French interest , fliat, he 
obtained a repeal of the prohibitory act. At the 
revolution, however, the importation of Fr^oeh 
linen was declared a nuisance by the parliaiii^ts 
of the three kingdoms, and finally suppressed.* 
: In tl^ year 1698, the jealousy of the English 
was excited, to such a degree, by the prosperity 
of the woollen manu&cture in Ireland,, that botb 
houses, of parliament addressed the king to dis^ 
ccmrage it, promising at the same time.' every e% 
couragement to the linen trade. This stipulatiQ^ 
was announced to. the parliament of Ireland, by the 
lords justices, in which both houses readHy. ac- 
quiesced ; and the transaction has ever since been 
considered, by the Irish, as a solemn compact hch 
tween the two countries. But the circumstanci^ 
which opiated more, tha^i any other to g^ve^tbal 
high degree of perfection to our ftibrics, which 
they have attained since the commencement of thf 

* Mark this proof of the patriotism and sound policy, as 
^vell as the striking unanimity of sentiment, which influenced 
tiie proceedings ofthe three parliaments on this public occa^toli, 
and co93}>are them with the conduct of the prince just iiQticed^ 
W&a he not an excellent guardian of the interests of this realmTlt 



^giiteeiith eenixary, wo9e froin Ae res|»eal of <&e 
0diet of Nante^ which drove so mecay F^rottstMifei 
of all deiforainastions^ from France, and. amongirt: 
them many of the most tadusirioas nmnufaotuMint 
hi every branch of the linen trade, froiii ike 
northern provinces of that king^ckmi. Many c^ 
i^se people, from their attachment to Wiilia»i 
HI. were attracted to these kingdoms, as wdil ai 
to avoid the evils that awaited them at home,'aad 
were encouraged to settle in Ireland, by the mea^ 
snres that had been taken in favour of the linen 
trade. The principal of these was Mr. Lewis 
Cromelin, who obtained a patent for carrying on 
and improving the linen manufacture, accompanied 
with a grant of £800 per annum, as interest of 
i£10,000, to be advanced by him as a cajpital for 
carrying on the same ; £200 per annmn for his 
trouble; £120 per annum for three ai^isteK^s^; 
mid £60 a year for the support of a fVench mSih 
nister in the town: of Lisfoum, where many of 
them settled. Mr. Cromelin was a native of St. 
Quintin, where his ancestors had carried on this 
business with great success: for many generations. 
In 1705 this gentleman, in a work written on this 
^subject, successfully combated the prejudices 
which prevailed against the culture of flax and 
the making of linen. It consisted of six chaptersi, 
on the following subjects : — Ist, Preparing ground^ 
sowing, weeding, pulling, watering iaind grassing 
flax; 2d, dressing the same; 3d, on hemp; 
4^ spinning and chinning- wheeb ; 5th, prepare 
ing the yam, and on looms ; 6th, on ble^chiiig. 
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I^ e i i iwui to Mr. Cronelui^s Ham, mo *wdb 
tfMft ft Iburteen^umdnd had been mftde in ht^- 
taadt; bift he imported a thaaauiA looms frOB 
il<»llaiid^ and {npiiniiDg-wlMete on an impn^wA 
^OQsNiraction ; and liad the happiness, bofi»« he 
died, of seeiBg: his exiertions for the improTemeat 
0f tins trade ctowned with success. Thongfa 03l- 
#aordinary as it may seem, linen was not eait- 
ported tree of dnty, nntil the fourth of Ann^ ; birit 
in the ninth of that rei^ an event took plao^ 
whioh is jnstly considered as of great importance 
«n the history of this business, in that year was 
estsdiiiiriied a board of trustees of the tinea and 
kenpenr manufoctnres ; and, on the sixth of Oo- 
tober in the same year, the Duke of Ormond 
noiMnated an eqiiai iiumber of trustees for eacb 
|m>innoe. I» the eighth year of Gkorge I. £1508 
was granted to them to build a tinen hall in Did>thi^ 
for ik»- more regular sale of white linoi ; and^ kt 
the fe»th of ike same reign, £2,G00 was also 
granted for the encouragement of the growth of 
flax and hemp. It would be too minute fx tins 
•report to enter into a detailed account of all -Ike 
laws passed, and regulations watered into for the 
government of this important brandi of oar nft** 
tiotisdl industry, whidi sinee that period has va* 
pidly increased, and is now become not only the 
^rtaple of all the counties of Ulster, but has spread^ 
in one or other of its branches, far to the weist. 

Plrevious to the year 17128, bleiKshed linen was 
i9old in fairs ; the same pemoai, who numnfoctund 
it, bleached it also. Pablic lappcn had been 



4mii^ to tliieiii«; fiair it wsusi fboMl inooftinmaMl^ 
(ViNn flbd inttWifiMtere cgEienribe^ and iirotti^ 
:k«;nBn from Bnbliti and cystaotparte, to ueaMTO 
<«aok piece da ilib aftambon <if ihe &ir di^y..r«» 
VbMe lappera were fiimislied with a stotatable 
ynrd, wad being rendered aeooiaiytabbe fiir fkut 
quantity and quality of ibe dioth thai» meawiiftJ^ 
were obliged to stamp tilieir nMie and place <^ 
afoede on the end of each piece. 

Siiiice the sepiffatiDu of maan^adtoring and 
bteaching^ brown lioiea alone is sold in the markelB 
and fairs. £very web^ that is eicpostd for safo^ 
must be marked by a brown seal master^ who 
jf^vms security for Ae faithful dfecharge of hiis 
dnf^f^ and is eirtiiled by law to a small premium^ 
Iblr having measured and examined it. Inspectons 
araalso appotttted as irell as seal masters^ by life 
liaen bo«pd; the duty of tiiese inspectors iis^ to 
mitoi tiiat thei«. is no fraudulent coif usion between 
iiie seid master and fhe weaver, and to .preverit 
forestalling, &c.* 

When the manufacture had thus far extended 
itself, bleaching became a separate business. The 
bleacher boo^t; or caused to be bought for him, 
^le -brown linen in the markets, as it came from 
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* The reader ^ill see some abuses of the seal masler s office^ 
adverted to in aoother part of this work. Among them^ how- 
ever, we did not mention the indistinct impression of the seals, 
of which some English purchasers of brown cloth, who hap- 
pened to meet with a little of the short mecmirement of their own 
tmmtryp loudly complained. 
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the loom; bleaching as mwoh as he oould fawjr 
m his own account^ and^ if his machinery wafe 
capable of it^ perlbnning this operation for o&en^ 
who did not possess that convehiency themsdvee. 
The old utensils were found totally inadequate to 
the rising trade ; and extensive machinwy^ winch 
of late years has undergone considerable impiove^ 
ment^ now supplies their place. 

In this age of chemistry, when the nature of 
bodies, so far as they affect otl^r bodies, is so 
well understood, the art of using the materials 
employed for whitening linen, must also be much 
improved ; consequently a less portion of time is 
now taken up in obtaining that pure white, which 
it is the pride and profit of each bleacher to bring 
to market; and, upon the whole, this is now ao- 
complished with fewer accidents, and more ge^ 
neral safety, than in the infancy of the art* 



* Some mistakes id the application of the oxygenated txm- 
liaiic aci^» in the process of bleaching^ when the use of this 
article was not well understood^ threw a temporary cloud over 
the interests of this trade^ in some of the foreign markets. 
But these mistakes occurred in the very first experiments^ 
which are in our own memory, and, with the cloud which they 
produced, haye long since disappeared. The use of chemistry, 
.in the process of bleaching, is now, we presume^ as well un- 
derstood as in that of distillation ; and those articles (which, 
injudiciously used, would prove destructive in both cases) have 
conferred upon us a refinement in the colour of the one, with- 
out prejudice to its stability, and in the flavour of the other, 
without prejudice to our constitutions, for which we are in- 
debted to the march of science^ under the fostering wio^of a 
liberal and enlightened policy. 
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Sfaice. the estabtishmfti&t i>f fte vriiiB Imen kali in 
I>dirf]ii^ most of the linen^ that is finiabed^ is nesat 
ihere, "i^her e drapers or factors are accommodated 
with rooms for exposing their goods to sale ; or 
tiiey are consigned to correspondents in different 
parts of England. The Dublin markets are regn^ 
lated^ in point of time^ by the Bristol and Chester 
fairs ; and a general assortment of linen is pre* 
sented three times every year to buyers, who 
resort to Dublin from all parts of Great Britain. 

Ahout the year 1785, an attempt was made to 
remove the sale of white linen from Dublin to the 
manufacturing country ; two halls were built by . 
subscription, one at Belfast, the other at Newry. 
Tlie latter has been diverted to other purposes ; 
the former, although it does not rival Dublin, and 
hsks xeased to hold regular markets, possesses 
considerable trade, and is very serviceable ii^ 
enabling merchants to assort cargoes for ex- 
portation. 

Having given this general sketch of th^ history 
of the linen trade of Ireland, we shall now lay 
before the reader the most authentic documents 
of its . progress, for more than a century tp the 
present time, observing, that what is here said 
respects the whole trade, and not that of any 
particular district. To treat of it locally would 
have been most difficult, and could not have 
answered the end in view, that of impressing the 
vast consequence of this staple manufacture to the 
general prosperity of Ireland, and of showing 
that the wealth it has drawn from foreign sources. 



dsdl ostatradlint' ttti^ wt|>iiv^ vm tM wtittbvB vtmiA- 
it fats ei^kblfiA to eo»tribjite. bi^Hyto tfae«x|K«t8ei9 
of dbst «bte» haire wmfly repaid the fcaiteriog JmhiA 
<tf ppwier ftr tbat proteotien and supfiori, h^r wkkk 
it fans arrived to ito present sAaodard mi pevfectiaa 
ia ike trade of Europe ; and such .iviil lieflie end of 
a )%6ml' fyateiB of policy^ in whataoever point c£ 
inew }rou may regard it. 

flrom Macphersonfs Amals of Oonuneree. it 
appears^ that in tke begiEmiiig of tibe reig& «£ 
Wiltfam HI. the amoniit of linen exported ham 
heace Msas oiUy £6^000. From tke faeginmag o£ 
the last centmy it ande rapid ad^anoes, and 
appears to have arrived at iis. Bcnith in Ulsfer^ 
before the condueioH of that..c»ad;iHry« in 1796y 
the number of 3^ards jexported arc said. tO' 
have been ,46^705^319^ amounting in yalae to 
£B,GmjMa ; and, ia 1809, the diminished qnssitBty 
ef 43,904,383 yards w€xe expcurted^ atan adTance 
in the average price, (which was Is. 7d..]n 179^ 
to 2s. S^/p^ yard, and amounted to £5,863,917 
sterling; but within the last few years it has sank ^ 
much below this standard, and in Uiis depressed 
^tBkte it still remains. This appears to be a brief* 
history of the progress of tiiie bnen trade throagh 
all the fluctuations to which it was exposed 1^ 
foreign wars, and foreign and dnmesitic oonvpe* 
tition; and it presents us with an advance in the. 
amount of tiie quantity exported, from jB6000 m- 
tiie reign of William IH., to £5,853,917 in «lto 
reign of O^oi^e III., a period of little moi^ :difiii 
mne centuiy: — and though its intercoune widk 
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t(wliidk iB a great innk^^ftrJilib inMj^ 
lias suffered tanipofary iiiA€m^)ti((Hi% baoA 4» 
of^Aooei trad#^ to a oertam extenl, has jobma idto 
otttepetition wHIi its inAaresCi^ yet its narcl^ Waei 
UiiA of vifttte^ has been steady and iipifianti; obS^ 
Wsm tbat imperishabk things na i/v^eapoii foniRidl'. 
against ii fiaa finally pr(>spered.--^Th«pefoze let/ 
tbe inland nayigatkm company look Am^. 

Smae pleasing reflactioais miist arise up«m Urn 
g^eneral steadiness of this manufactuife^ wUcfa> 
though subjei^ to fluctnatiosis^ has never at anp 
time been so far reduced^ as to be threatened with 
a total overthrow. This «ay be attrib«ted to., 
many causes : those 'whkh appeair most' ohrumB^ 
Bate th^ general and nescessary demand &»* Urn 
article itself^ and the difficulty of transplanting a* 
trade^ wfaieh^ from its nature^ requiMs sttdb a 
moltitude of hands; far ev^ry trial yet sdade m 
this inyentiTe age, to spin flax into fine yam by 
maGhineiy, has proved abm'tive. 

. The nmnufectares of Ulster include coarse 
linaois and fine ; lawns up to five shillings per 
yard, in a brown state; cambrieks, from thenoe 
to a guinea, in the same stafte; (&e principal or 
only markets for these two latter articles are Lur* 
gan and Lisbum; Banbridge itiay be supplied 
with them, but we are not certfetin) strong sheet- 
ings, diaper, damask diaper, and damask. These 
latter branches require particular notice. Hiey 
form a partial, but very profitable part of the 
linen trade in Ulster ; and in the counties of Down, 
Antrim^ and parts of Armagh, we have reascm ti^ 
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Sere that iheir empire was very considerabil^ 
extended in the coarse of the last century. 

In 1728^ Mr. James Bradshaw presented a pape^ 
to the linen boards for the advancement of the 
diaper trade^ and the committee of that board sent 
him to Holland and Hamburgh, to infonn himself 
of the mode of making diapers which was prac^ 
tised in those countries. In consequence of this 
gentleman's report^ the trustees appointed him to 
provide all the materials necessary^ and to cany 
on this business in the Dutch fashion. 

In 1730^ John Holden was appointed to try 
experiments relative to his inventions in the manu- : 
future of diapers. A loom and money were 
provided for him to carry on the work. But the 
introduction of the manufacture of damask on an 
extensive scale was reserved for the late Mr, W# . 
Coulson> (father of the present proprietors of thei . 
manufactory at Lisburn) who established it in that 
town in the year 1766, where this beautiful branch: 
of the linen business is now carried on by Messrs. 
John and William Coulson, in a style of perfection ' 
that has been so far unrivalled. As the works 
published by this house, in damask folio, for the 
princes and other great men of Europe, have been 
already noticed in our description of Lisburn, we. 
shall not attempt any farther description of them 
here j more particularly as it is a fact of public " 
notoriety, in our trade, that no work in damask 
Foijio,eYex figured to advantage on an octavo, scale;' 
and even if the immense mass of puUies by which . 
the jnachinery of that house is wrought, could. 
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fydssibly be reduced to so small a staadai^^ still 
tbey w&ald cut but a hdd figure on our pages, after 
' having sported on so large a groundwork; and' so 
to' get rid of the business, by any other apology 
.than that of our ignorance of their mode of printing 
by pullies, we shall add, that these gentlemen are 
too Well known to all the great writers in diamond 
paftemin the courts ofEurope,*to stand- in'needdf 
our very humble introddction to the trade. 'Nor 
' shall we pretend to determine whethei", in works of 
this nature, ^^ tke diamond style/* as the writers in 
damask folio very properly call it, or that which is 
denominated, by jon^f^r^ devils, *^ the diamond cut 
dkmunud/* shines the' brightest ; since literary inen 
setno'value upon: any dr27&a/eif,thatdoes not sparkle 
in ^^imaginatitm, while the trade of Dublin and 
London, value those diamonds only, that shine bright 
•in cut-pur se-rmo^ and which, like a /Ar^e-edged 
sword, cut deep, on twosidesmio the author's^^TW^, 
and deep, on the other, into the reader* s pocket! I 

Linenryam. 

• . The spinning of flax being far more extensively 
diffused than even the weaving of linen, and much 
more being produced than can be consumed in 
the country, the surplus yarn has hitherto been 
exported in large quantities to England and to 
Scotland. This demand has proved a great re- 
source, not only to the spinners of the north of Ire- 



* /' Cut-purse-row" — a street in.Dublin^ with which we are 
intimately acquainted, but whether rehited to Paternoster-row, 
in London, we have yet to learn. 
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land^ by keoping op the price^ but to those in ^ , 
west^ where yarn is made in large quantities^ and: 
and where^ even if there were a attffiei^)i6y of 
hands to weave it^ there is no adequate market 
for the sale of cloth. For some years past, how- 
ever, this business has been much on the decline, 
and, of late, has been nearly as low as in the 
beginning of the last century.*— This is attributed 
to the want of demand (in the first instance) from 
the west of England, wh^re such quantities were 
used in the stronger cotton branches, which are 
now made entirely of cotton* The exportati<m 
to Scotland still continues, but is not so grea^ 
though much of it is used in making of thread. 
But what no doubt has given the most vital blow 
. to this branch of the linen manufacture, is ^p 
taking off the duties on the importation of fore%li^ 
yam to England. With what good policy that 
has been done, we shall leave others to determine ; 
but certainly it appears, as we have already said^ 
to have given a brain blow to the prosperity of 
this branch of the linen manufacture; and al* 
though we do not now live in the reign of 
James U. (and cannot accuse any Ktmff ministeir 
of sacrificing the interests of his country to the 
insidious designs oi any rival power) yet we can- 
not compare this policy to that of the three 
ancient parliaments of Great Britain, which pro*^ 
nounoed the importation of French linen iot^ 
these countries '* a nuisance.'^ It is true we have 
got into more liberal times ^ but do the natiOM 
Of the continent appear disposed to imitate ^m 
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iwt Of our exAMple ; or irather to tread ih thfe 
l^fitepj^ Of thoise wiise old parliitmentB t)iftt ifre 
hive j«t noticed? 

Cotton trade. 

This is a W attch of business^ oti the Utility df 
Whicli to the staple tnanitfacJtufe Of Ireland, 'pub- 
llo Oj^iiiion seems to be soriiewhat divided. HoW- 
^^y the fact of this trade having made ihcursions 
ilpOti the ancient territory of the linen manufac^ 
tare, is known to all persons conversant with the 
ftifairs of Ulster; although the political economists 
of the country do not seem perfectly agreed, whe- 
ther those incursions have proved friendly or 
hostile to the ancient manufacture. Monsieur Ca- 
Iteo has, however, had a full trial of his sttength 
ftt the t>ilblic market ; and although he has beeii 
itnply supported by the cotton troOps Of^ England 
And elsewhere, and has made many incursions 
tipon the ancient territories of the linen trade ih 
tnster, yet the cock 6f the north Still croWs in 
biA own garrison, and no efforts of Monsieur Ca- 
MCo have been able to displace him, although the 
latter eiiemy (or auxiliary, as som6 Will have it) 
ha* beat up for recruits in many quarters ,' and 
etctt carried his assaults into the very heart of the 
country; but the sum total of his victotie§ has 
been, a submission io the ancient chief of Ulster, 
who having reduced him to obedience, graciously 
))efinits him to manufacture and dispose of such a 
ftttttbei- of smocks and handkerthiefs in his terri- 

twy, M may prove useful to the countty, and by 

v2 
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no means injnrieus to the revenue of its' ancient 
sovereign. Being thus reduced to a state of sdbh 
jection to the ancient authority of the linen trade.; 
and its hostility, by the native weakness of its 
character, rendered serviceable, as a foil to the 
strength and dignity of the ancient manufacture, 
we shall now take a view of the origin of this 
trade in Ulster; and in this we shall endeavour to 
imitate the gallantry of a British soldier, who pre- 
sents his hand to an enemy when he is conquered ; 
and is the first to acknowledge that'ability by which 
he carried on the war, and made the best of his 
resources in an unequal conflict. 

Introduction of spmrnng-jemiys into Ulster. 

This province, so far as it has been benefited by 
the cotton-spinning trade, is said to have been in- 
debted, for those benefits, to the humanity and 
enterprise of a Mr. Robert Joy. In the year 1777, 
this gentleman, in a tour through North Britain, 
conceived the design of introducing into this then 
desponding country, the more intricate branches 
of the cotton manufacture; which had been render- 
ed important instruments of industry and opulence 
to the sister country, where no established linen 
fnanufacture existed to be injured by the introduc- 
tion of this trade. In this proceeding, Mr. Joy has 
the credit of being influenced by a benevolent 
desire to render service to the lower orders of the 
linen manufacturers of Ulster ; for whose state of 
dependence on the uncertain profits of one national 
manufacture^ he is said to have felt i. patriotic 
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coacem ; and ander the influence of this feeling, 
ta have meritoriously devoted his time and talents 
to the introduction of this new manufacture. 
Having accomplished his tour in North Britain, 
he returned to Ulster, and in conjunction with 
Thomas M^Cabe, suggested to the people of Bel- 
fast, that the spinning of cotton-yarn might, as an 
introductory step, be a fit and profitable employ- . 
ment for children in the poor-house of that town j 
several of them were accordingly set to work on 
the common wheel ; but, the various machinery in 
England giving that country so great a supe- 
riority, it was found that no t>enefit could be gained 
without the introduction of the same system. A 
spinning machine was therefore made in Belfast, 
at their instance and expense, under the direction 
df N. Grimshaw, cotton and linen printer, from 
£ngland, who had some time before settled in this 
country; and shortly after, an experienced spin- 
ner was brought over by Mr. Joy, from Scotland, 
to instruct the children in the house. Also, under 
the same direction, and at the expense of the 
gentlemen mentioned, a carding machine was 
erected, to go by water, at Mr. Grimshaw's, which 
was afterwards removed to the poor-house, and 
wrought by hand. ' 

After Messrs. Joy arid M^Cabe had in vain 
solicited the co-operation and pecuniary aid of 
others, in prosecuting a scheme fraught with such 
prospects of national advantage, they proposed a 
transfer of their machinery, at first cost, to the 
inanagers of the charitable institution just noticed. 



8M nq$LM>n>. 

pTQUUsing fis strict attention to the^ eiiMoest of tkw 
i^eaaure^ m if the emolmBeut was to be their cw*.-^ 

On the refusal of the committee to ran Hkv tiik 
of a new un4erto,king^ the original pr6prH»tc^i^ 
formed themselves intd a company^ with a<lditioiifll 
partner8> under the firm of Joy^ M^Gabe^ $04. 
|i|^Craoken, and contracted with the same eht^^ 
table institution for a number of its ehitdreHi as 
well as for the use of their vacant rooms. TMey 
despatched a skilful mechanic to fingiand^ whoat 
personal risk and considerable expense^ procured 
a minute knowledge of the most imprpve(| Briiitb 
machinery^ (which the inyentors and propriefecH^ 
intended to have kept a secret both &omthia 40^(1 
foreign countries) and on the return of ibis#M§%/ 
mevkamc, they erected a new carding maphili^> of 
si^erior structure to the first imperfect one> aitd 
a spinning-jenny of 73 spindles^ then reckoiMpd a 
large one^ differing materially in its ec^straietlon 
from the other, - 

In a memorial to the Dublin Sooietf, praying 
for aid^ from which the substance of this statenf^t 
of facts was originally extracted^ they infuftned 
the boards that so far from CQnfinung theif l^p^^ 
of gain to tbemselres> they had encouraged %^ 
public to avail itself of their discoveries. They jifid 
e^Lpoaed their machinery to public view ; pen^fted 
numbers, even from distant parts, to bo t^ughlf in 
their apartments, without any charge for suoh^kh 
dulgence ; and promoted the progress €# the 
m^nfacture of cottons, diiaities, and MarMfllos 
quilting, equally by e^^ampla mA v^iOsmim. 
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^^ M#gi^toide of t]i0«« improveineirta at tbe 
tio^ U iHxvr to h^ ei^matedby ca«ipari9<m. Prior 
tp.<^i9^ from eight to ten outs por d^y were the 
fiG9iify produce of the most laborious spinuer, on 
the oouuQoa wheel> while iu the same time^ iio4; 
more than a siugle pound oould be carded by band* 
Qn. their j(?uny of 72 spindles^ 73 Irish hanks vftirt 
^pm weekly, au iuorease of fpurteeu to one* 
ThQ^e exertions were in time followed^ on M 
enlarged scale, by Messrs. ^at Wilson and 
Nicholas Grimshaw, both sinpe decessed« To ^e 
tnlw<is, pr<^erty, and adventurous spirit of the 
locmer of these two gentlemen, and to the prac* 
tMal knowledge, genius^ and industry of thelatterr 
this trade stands eminently indebted. 

The first miU for spinning twist by water, in 
Inelaitdi was built by them in the yeat 1784; from 
itjiieh date the Irish cotton manufactures were 
considered firmly established. 

In the year 1800, only twenty-^ree years firpm 
ik* origin of the ettterpriae by Joy and M^Oabe^ it 
uppc^wed in evidence before parliament, that the 
q<l^n manufaotures, which they had thus intro- 
duced, gave employment to )8t^00 working 
people^ and^ including ail manner of persons^ 
occupied in various ways, twenty-'seven tbour 
sim4 within a circuit of only ten miles, but com^ 
pr^nding, wiAin its boundary, tbe towns of 
Belfost and Iiisbmm« 

It deserves remark tiiat> as far as machinery is 
uonc^med, a pooiwhouse was the crudle of ttie 
oi^lontridesiCIvdand; and tbe detail mw given 
should be a skimulua to tiie nxevtioni ^ tffwf 
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individtmi^ as it demonstrates how . much 'inay 
be effected by a limited capkal and ardeirt seal. - 
' In the pres^it instetnee^the early introduction 
of a manufiu^ture^ already of immense and increas- 
ing importance^ has been traced to the persever- 
ance of tiro members of society, actoated-by a 
wish to create useful- employment for uBfinrtunslte . 
itifa^ts, to assist the working classes; at a time 
when the linen manufacture laboured under deep 
depression, and to render a permanent benefit to . 
the community at large. 

It appears by the weekly lists of imports and 
exports of the port of Belfast^ that, for the -year 
ending 1811, there were imported 14^300 bags* df 
cotton wool, of which 3,0d7 were exported, leav- • 
ing for home consumption, 11,313 bags,- and these, 
at £20 per bag; amount to £9126,260, which raw 
material, when manufactured, was estimated .at 
one million sterling. » » . . > 

' Since the Union, the nuteber of steam-engines 
erected in a circ iii t of abolit tefn miles around Bel&st, 
is 15, tqual to- 212 horse pdwer, driving W;000 
spindles ; the cost of these works-above £120^000. > 
Besides these there were six fectories, the machinery 
of which was wrought by horses, or by hand,- and 
twelve spinning mills driven by water, contaititng 
above 50,000 spindles; so that the total, whetti 
this estimate was made,- may be stated at 150^000 
sjpindles. Mr. M^Gracken's mill, containiii^i 14/000> 
spindles, then employed 200 persons witlan 4ke 
walls, ' so that according to this^ propoKtion, the 
whole nmnber of spindles was. ^computed ia have, 
eoiployed neari^^^^OOO persons'in the firstin^tance^/ 
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.' Tte gro»9 wag«8 of a spinner vreee £%'Js:- 
pcrweek ; out of this, three children were to he 
pilid from three to six shillings per week ; (13^. 
in the whole) leaving to a good joameyman, 
j£l. 14^. per week, when this trade was in 

•a prosperous condition.* — ^Each spindle is capable 
df spinning one and a half hank per day, which 
make, for 150,000 spindles, 226,000 hanks ; i^ 

•number of working days being 313 in the year : 
the total number of hanks spun in that period were 
70,425,000, 

' Calculating, therefore, upon 70 millions of hanks, 
or skeins of yarn, each skein consisting ,of 80 

'threads^ and 18 of these taken as a spangle, the 

-average niraaber of weavers necessary in one year,* 
to work up this, quantity of yarn, spun in the same 
time, is found to be nearly eleven thousand ; 6,381 
skeins being equal to the work of one weaver for 
that period, as extracted by Mr. Dubourdieu from 
&e books of a considerable muslin manufacturer in 
Hie town of Belfast In addition to this, the 

'iquentity of imported yarn must have been taken 
i&to consideration, which might have amounted to 
one half of what was spun . at .home, making the 

{ total number at that time employed in weavitig, 
sixteen thousand five hundred. If to these a^n 

•be added, the attendants upon the looms, who, 

^ tiiken at a low calculation, are as one to two looms, 
the 'numbers were nearly twenty-five thousand ; 
and the total number was, upon the best grounds^ 

I 

^ What a contrast to the present times ! 



Wiariad to be wcreued^ at lea»t 0ii»J|<ib wire^ 
by tbose who were occupied^ as abready VMmtioBfi 
'ed> m tbe gpiiiqiiig departrntnt^ Ia Ueadiiog, 
embroideni^^ making of looma^ reeds^ and a lang 
Qteff^tera of tbose trades^ which depend «poti ijt; 
bwdan the artists and persons of diffevent de- 
4oriptionswha were «ii^aged in the caiico pritttng 
bufiiiasm wfaiob was then extensively carried oir at 
^ d^?irf nt greens. Upon these data itis assu«»d^ 
that no less than 30^000 individuals^ in a very limit- 
ed district^ have derived a good support from the 
muslin and calico branches of this trade^ (indttAMig 
\ifi df^pendencies) when this trade> and its an* 
gust xBonarch, (both of whom now moarn in sack- 
cl^^qd asb^) were at the zenith of their gloejr^ 
ifx this once happy and prosperous province of the 
sister isle. 

Th^ maclnnery of Mr. M^Cracken's cotton e«t»« 
Uishnnent required 600 tons of coals per annuia^ idt 
whijph proportion^ in the ciirouit often mile* larofOid 
Belfast^ 6^000 tons were required for one yeaf^i 
Qonsmnption« This employed ten vessels^ of 100 
tons^ in th« coal trade> averaging about tweniy* 
five shillings per ton. Before the erection ^f 
machinery^ all the cotton-^yam us^d in thedififereat 
fabrics^ was imported i and though there is atiU 
an importatioi]^ the advantage must be gr^ in* 
deed» when it is l^ss by seventy miUions and a 
half of haaks^ which gives employm^pit m tiUb 
branch alonc;^ (as is seen above) to such a^o^isdMr 
of personsjj merely on this one opers^jQu^ besides 
the activity imparted to tbe vimj trades that are 
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: Tbe yam, ttiitf prodptefedj is ttade into «U ilie 
vftftoties of ^ottcoi gKK>€b fiia4: we moiw Veqwed 
for-thf^ conmmptioii of tbe Qotntty, all of wktok^ 
wtil t)ie introdaetioii af tUs braoeh of iadastiyi 
wem ^uport^d^ The haiw eonsimiptlon is ii) 
itself so greitt^ ih^t, tb 8u|)ply it^ a most impn^ 
tnnt abjeet 19 gained^ were we nerve? to gb fitptber; 
and it is tbe mcNit sure maFket> tbongh pitobably 
net the most extenfflve. And certaialy (without 
iiit€^<liiig to prejudiee the soTereign authority of 
^ liaen^ which eaBBot be dispixted) this butfitieia 
has answered the end of giving to the industries 
tnhabitonti^ of this and the neighboring o6uiitles> 
a. second sonree of snp^iort/ of which tibey have 
Ibrtunately availed ihemselves. 

From this general and concise view of the state 
Bf the cotton trade at the time mentioned above^ 
eamparad with its hntnble beginnings we cannot 
avoid being struck with the rapid progress it made 
withiti little more than thirty years (from the time 
the id^a was first adopted by the benevoleiit mind 
ef him who wfes the primary mover in this matter) 
in a county, where it was hitherto nearly 
m^known. But from a country used to habits of 
industry, where the spinning-wheel is in the hand 
of evei^f female, and the diuttle in those of most 
of .the males, every thing may be expected, 
wlien an object is offered of sufficient importance 
to call out its exer^ons. Thus it was in the kttSF 
end of tii^ seventeentli, and beginning of fiie 
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e^bteenth centuries, when the ancient mannfac* 
tare of the country was raised, by legislative 
enactments, to its jiist level in the scale of com- 
merce. The great body of the inhabitants of the 
north of Ireland, furnished with a field of im- 
provement commensurate with their exhaustless 
^wers of industry, soon raised the temple of tbeir 
provincial trade to a height of prosperity, which 
enabled it to rival the most magnificent temples of 
ancient commerce, and to look down, in the 
grandeur and stability of ages, with calm com- 
posure upon those mushroom productions of 
modem times, which were necessary to chequer 
the scene, over which, in the pride of ages, it 
raised its lofty towers. A measure of pride and 
of prosperity, which may be regarded as the gift 
of the SUN to Ulster, since it travelled with that 
Itkminary from the east, and laden with the 
choicest treasures of India, cast its golden beam 
upon this province, in its descent upon the 
western world. A prosperity, the offspring of a 
mahufactiu*e, which in point of aatiquity, in all 
probability, approaches nearer to the grandeur of 
the trade of China, than any other European 
nianufacture. A gift of India, which, for ought 
we know, may have been one of those national 
benefits, for which the untutored sons of Erin 
expressed their gratitude, by offerings of fire to 
the luminary of day, whom they might suppose 
to be more immediately the sovereign* of the east; 
and the author of this particular benefit to their 
own country. But; without intending to detract 
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from the merits of the cotton trside. as an instra- 
mjBDt of employment or improvement to a partial 
spot of the Ulster district, and still less to detract 
from the merits of those valuable men to whom the 
country is indebted for this partial^ benefit, we 
must contend that this trade (whatever claims it 
may have to eminence in England) has but very 
subordinate claims to the gratitude of Ireland, 
«when placed in competition with the linen manu- 
facture. The cotton trade certainly furnishes 
employment to a great many hands in the district 
of Belfast, and to a few in the neighbouring 
counties: but the linen trade, in one or other of 
its departments, furnishes . employment to the 
great mass of the population of two entire proh 
vinces. The cotton trade of Ulster confers som^ 
local benefits upon the country, by furnishing 
it with a home manufacture: but these . benefits 
must always be circumscribed within narro>y limits, 
by the overwhelming influence of the same manu- 
facture in England. The linen trade of Ulster, 
on the contrary, instead of being overwhelmed 
by British supremacy, stands like the castle of a 
feudal lord, on the firm foundation of its own 
territory; and instead of paying tribute to Britain, 
commands even Britain, the terror of* nations, to 
pay her tribute ; and, crossing the Atlantic, to the 
, utmost extremities of the west, she receives even 
the homage of those countries that have cast off 
the British yoke. 

Having now endeavoured to place the linen 
and cotton manufactures on their respecti\e 
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f^ttiidationfl^ i^ io shew th^ relations wMch titojr 
beat to tbe comineroial history of Ulster; we 
riiaU take a slight view of the only wooUeA 
factory^ of any consequence^ that we have beard 
or read of in' the shire of Antrim^ the sulajject of 
our present survey* 

Woollen mamtfacture. 

The only branch of this business that bad bem^ 
Cttrried on in the county of Antrim to any dfg;¥ee 
of perfection^ was the making of blankets ; * 
trade established at Lambeg by the Wolfenden 
fkmily^ who settled in this country about tWd 
hundred years ago^ and were well known for the- 
erscollency of their manu&ctnre j every afti<?le itf 
that line being made with a lightness and waaf&th' 
equal to the beat English goods of the same class. 
This county not growing much wool, it was pur- 
chased at a distance, and wrought up in this 
establishment into blankets of various sizes and 
prices, from three-quarters to fourteen-quarters 
wide, and from eighteen shillings to six guineas 
per pair. Some coarse woollens are also made by. 
the farmers, for their own use : the wool is spun 
at home, the weaving done by persons bred to the 

• 

business, who are paid by the piece or yard. In 
the tiower Glens, a woollen cloth is made, very 
strong and thick; which is a most comfortable 
kind of outside clothing, as, from its thicknests 
and texture, it is capable of resisting wet for ^ 
considerable time, and is remarkably well caicnlated 
for the Lower Glens district, which is bojtb ixm^ 
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tamttuii and exposed to iSne jpeneim^ng^Bladls df 
tlie sea coast. In addition to Hie above brandieii 
of woollen industry, stockings toe wove ia the 
dlffer^t towns, tn Belfast about 900 perstiUs 
W»e employed in this department some years 
since; but the finer kinds of stockings are imported. 
The earnings in this trade were from pine to 
sixteen shillings per week ; but the vast depression 
imder which trade of every description has 
laboured since the peace of Europe, has no doubt 
materially reduced the price of labour, in this, as 
in every other branch of our national industry ; a 
citeumstance which we beg the reader will 
tecoUect, when iuming to any of thoi^ estimates 
that were made out at a more prosperous petiod 
of our history. 

Ropemaking, . 

This business was established about 60 yeaUi 
ago ; before that time all cordage was impoifted 
from England* The consumption of Russian 
hemp in Belfast, some years since, was about 
200 tons per annauv and gave employment to 
100 people in the different ropewalks. Their 
earnings were, at that time, from three shilllngB 
per week to one guinea. 

Paper. 

The manufacture of paper was first introduced 
in the county of Antrim, at Dunmurry, by a 
person of the name of M'Mantis, who had for 
•Mse time resided in France. This was the pri- 
mary establishment in the province of t/Ister ; 
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which could afierwardB boast of sixteen paper 
mills ; and of these^ no less than seven were in 
full work in the county of Antrim, in which ten 
paper mills had been erected at different periods. 
The first attempt to make paper was very imper- 
fect in this county, being only of the most infe- 
rior kind, and the rags were reduced to pulp in a 
very insufficient manner in mortars, by what was 
called a hammer mill* One of the earliest' eii- 
gines that was erected was by a Scotchman^ Wil- 
liam Bell, who had been brought from Scotland 
by Messrs. James and Daniel Blow, for the pur- 
pose of improving the machinery in their paper 
mills near Belfast. Papers of dififerent kinds arp 
now made, and, in some of the mills, of the be^t 
quality. The number of persons employed varies;, 
according as they are engaged in making brown 
or white papers ; but in that of Blow, Ward, and 
Co. sixty hands found employment; and we should 
not be surprised if, from the vast increase of these 
establishments in Ireland, this country should 

* * 

now be capable of supplying its own demand with 
papers of the best quality. In this populous 
country there must always be a great supply of 
materials, which, though increased in price, mus^ 
be manufactured much cheaper at home than when 
the raw material is sent abroad, and returned to 

* • 

it in a foreign manufacture. 



* In 1749, there was a parliamentary grant to Francis Joy 
of ^20O> as a reward for his unprovetnents in the paper manu- 
fiictttre in the north of Ireland. — He introduoed the &9t paper 
engine into Ulster. 
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Salt. 



Common salt is made in large quantities in 
Belfast^ at Larne^ and in most of the litile ports, 
on the coast of this county. The process is car^ 
ried on in the usual way of boiling the salt rock, 
which is imported^ in sea water. In some cases; 
the salt pans have limekilns situated under them^^ 
the. same fire thus carrying on the operations of 
boiling salt and burning limestone. 

Vitriol. 

A manufacture of oil of vitriol, the property of 
Dr. Crawford, has already been noticed in our 
description of Lisburn. In this bleaching coun- 
try; there is a great demand for this material, 
which is found, wheii managed with judgment, to 
be the safest acid. Bleaching salts (oxygenated 
muriatic acid) are made in this laboratory, marine 
acid, aqua-fortis sometimes, and glauber salts in 
large quantities. The sulphur for this manufac- 
ture is imported from Sicily, the saltpetre, from 
the sales of the East India Company; of the 
former about 240 tons are usecf annually, of the 
latter, about 25< The metals, lead and iron, that 
are employed, as well as the glass, in which the 
operation of making is performed, and that re- 
quired to contain the vitriol, impose a heavy tax 
upon the business, which requires from 400 to 
5QQ tons of coala in the year, at an average of 
perhaps 30s. pier ton. Thwe was also a vi^iol 
manufactory near Belfast, some years since, and 

VOL. u. z 
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another at Moyallon^ in the county of Down^ 
(which was unintentionally omitted in our survey 
of thai counfy) all in full work. These^ like every 
ollitr branch of trade^ and indeed like every event 
of this terraqueous globe, have felt the hand of 
yioissitude ; nevertheless, the march of trade in 
this province has kept pace with every species 
pf encouragement in the market. Its progress 
during the last century has been amasing; and 
we trust our readers will feel pleased with ihe 
efforts that we have used, by extensive travels, 
and a consultation of the best writers, to present 
them with tibia mosii accurate portrait whkE it 
wjas possible for us to delineate, laden as we were 
with public cares, and with the anxieties insepth 
Table from the solicitude of a father for six chiV 
dren, whose happiness was interwoven with his 
existence, and whose education and prospects 
were dependent on his success. 

Tanning qf leather. 

A great fUling off in this business has takes 
plac0 of late years ; there was scarcely a tovm in 
this county in which one or more tan'«yards were 
BPt Qmpbyed; and the leather of Antrin^ but 
fispecially that tanned in Belfast, was much 
esteemed, aud a considerable quantity esporteA 
The Baltic trade was the best ; l)ut that being novK 
a^aiiy. shut against us, has reduced this manufacv 
W^ it 19 said, above one-third. Bolfhat now 
mkfm l«ss thaa it formerly did^ hy mnkf two 
¥)M^aftd 2»id«f » and the other pImm ira pr^nnv 
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iieoBtaUy diminiaheci B«t, ivfieii iMtlief is c^^aper 
liere tfaam in Baglatid^ some 10 Mmi there. The 
iotfnruptioii in this trade is unfoiptunate ; fbf greiM: 
ottf ntiom iiad been paid to its impi^Teinent^ amd 
a great progress had been made f calf-skins are 
weil prepared in all ways^ both lor jhoeii and 
b0Qt4ags t and notwithstanding the high priee 6f 
bark, tlie business was in a progressive stptte. If 
Ihe cidtivation of the wil)ow tribe, whose bark 
eontains so much of the principle of tanning, were 
Attended to^ a considerable change might be 
brought about in a few years in this business, to 
which the deamess of the bark fhrms" so strong 
an obstaele. The hides here are certainly i^ot 
inferior to those of any country | all we want; 
iberefore, is the material necessary to convert 
ibhfinn into leather j and it is considered by judgeit 
ihat we have not any plant so well suited >to that 
purpose as the sallow ; and it is certainly a pity 
ihat the trade of Belfast have not obtained th^ 
Msidtance of men of science to prove^ by experl^ 
teent, the eapabilities of this plant fbr the service 
of that most useful branch of trade. Was thte 
onee ascertain^, encouragement might then foe 
given for propagating the plant ; and as the ireturii 
of profit in the crop itself would not be very dis- 
tlant, good effigcts would probably be the result. 

This bai»nesir has Ibr a number of year^ beeift 

tstaUished in Beli^t. In oar description o# Aat 

t»wn, W0 Bdaoecl m metal llcmndiy that M^e hed 

z2 
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visited; but besides this, there were two or three 
houses on an , extensive scale, some years since, 
particularly that called *^ the Lagan foundry/^ 
where a great variety of machinery was cast and 
finished. By the skill and ingenuity exercised in 
this trade, cast iron is now substituted, in many 
instances, for wood. As it is -curious to observe 
the progress of improvement, and the changes that 
occur in one business, from the obstacles which 
arose in. another, we shall mention some of the 
most material articles that are now formed of iron, 
which were (whilst wood was cheap, and the iron 
trade not so far advanced as it is) thought incapa- 
ble of being made of the latter. In the first place, 
water wheels, as well as others for mills, are made 
of this metal in all their parts, which are foiind as 
easy to be worked as those made of wood; and 
though the first cost may be more than when made 
of this material, , their, superior duration makes 
them in the end much more desirable : and in 
another instance, they have, this great advantage, 
that in case of accidents, the metal may be cast 
again; whereas a wooden wheel once damaged is 
useless. : Gar wheels, made open, are also cast, 
and found. to. turn as light upon an iron axle as 
the old clumsy wooden wheel that it is intended to 
supersede ; wheels for barrows, ridge-tiles, spouts 
for the eaves of houses, and an innumerable va- 
riety of articles applicable to the farm, the manu- 
fe^ctory, and the household scene, are now made 
of past iron, wjiose infinite superiority to those .of 
wooden utanufacture is. so apparent, that a re- 
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commendation to society to close in with this irn* 
proVement would be an insult to common sense. 
•. At the Lagan foundry, a steam-engine of its 
own manufacture was fitted up, the grates, stoves, 
and chimney-pieces of which are said to have been 
well and neatly finished. To enumerate all would 
be unnecessary; it is sufficient to add, that every 
pattern given can be executed, even of the most 
^complicated kind. The price of manufactured 
goods is from sixteen shillings per hundred weight 
to forty, according to the labour bestowed in 
making them; filing and dressing form separate 
charges. 

The earnings in this trade are, in the beginning, 
small; but as those engaged increase in skill, 
their wages are increased, some having ibrty 
shillings per week. A very heavy expense in 
this establishment is the quantity of coals used, 
the amount of which at the Lagan foundry, is said 
to have been four hundred tons per annum. 

Glass. 

~ Many years ago a manufacture of window glass 
and bottles was on foot at Ballymacarret (which 
may be considered as a part of the trade of Bel^ 
' fast) : it has been for some time laid aside; but 
the making of flint glass was or is carried on in 
that place by Mr. Edwards, and one has been 
erected in Belfast on Peter's-hill. Every thing 
in this Ijne of business is executed in these houses, 
but not in sufficient quantities to prevent impor- 
tation. The number of hands employed at the 
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fmte4i^> sOiue yearff sintee^; was abbut thtf tjr^- in alt 
brauefaes; in tfa« klttor> about tweiity-five% l%e 
npjft^entic'es «arn from fiVe to six sbillin^s "per 
yfe^kf fiaidied workmen ail much per day^ 

Turning andfliUing qf iron. 

A manii&,ctor]f^ wais set up near Lisbnrtt, ft» 
turning rollers, spindles, bobbins for cottdfi, att€ 
O^er kinds of machinery} the latties arfe mov«i by 
iraier, the wi^rk performed in other particnlarS M 
in the nsnal method of turning. Allktedsof axfcs 
trees can be made, and other heavy work ean b* 
performed by the same process, in a more 66m* 
jplete manneir, and in a much shorter time than by 
Ae forge; chainsi, and other ivork of tha* natn«^, 
Tak^ also manufactured at the same place: th* 
ttanufaeturer, G. JETodson, a native bf Yorkiihir*, 
is said to have wrought at Birmingham. S66A 
Wfler his tommencement at Lisbum, he had about 
ten hands engaged in this business, who earned 
from three to seven shillings per day. This is 
said to be the first establishment of this sort in 
Irdand, and appears to be one of the most Mge- 
nious inventions of indde^ times for th^ abrid^ 
.ment of labour^ the (bi^e and hammer being only 
necessary in the first instance, and the labour ^f 
the file being ^arcely required, frdm theae^uraey 
with wMch thd work is done} Wbilfe Ihe polish 
givtai both by the Chisel used in turning, and by 
,the instrument applied to making ttio iliites ^ 
•groovek, comfoines^ witti many other eioi^n it»- 
qp!fotenlenti> t«y esscite oufastoniiAinent at th^fapid 
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nntfoh wkkh ESnglirad has made in the usefiil artt 
wi^in tiie laat age. . 

Potleries. 

There has been a very ancient establishmient ol 
this kind at Lambeg^ and one near the Maze^but 
they have never made any great progress towardif 
improvement^ being confined to the ooarser ^vr^esr 
At Ballycastle^ a manufacture has been set oa 
fi>ot which^ though in its infancy^ promises to do 
well; and all kinds of common crockery-ware aitt 
now procured at that place/ at the Liverpool prices* 
The clay is found equal to any in England. We 
have heard that clay suited to this purpose is toc 
be found near Carrickfergus^ and that the flints used 
by the Staffordshire houses in glazing their ware, 
are occainonally brought from Ireland ; what then 
remains but that proper hands should be procuredi 
and a moderate capital enlisted to establish this 
manufacture in the country; and since George lY. 
is equally the king of Ireland as of England (and 
appears to be much more devoutly reverenced 
there) why not encourage every species of manii^ 
faciure in that country ? 

Kelp. 

Along the northern coast a considerable quau^ 
tity <tf kelp is manufactured: the purest and beft 
is that from the rocky shore of the Giant's Cause- 
way, and on the north side of the island of Rathlin 
(Raghery.) In those places the wrack is free from 
sand, with which all other parts of the coast 
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tiuB, by adhering to tka sea-weed^ renders 
the kelp of an inferior quality. In some cases^ the 
manufacturers are suspected of mixing it with the 
weed to increase the weight In Rathlin the 
quantity made is so great^ that the rents are paid 
by it. That of superior quality is formed from 
weeds cut from the rocks at a considerable depths 
which afford a good crop every second year. The 
sort produced from what is thrown on shore, is hot 
so good;' May is the best time for making this 
substance. It is generally cut and carried by 
women^ who with creels^ (a kind of basket fastened 
on the back) bring as much out of the seat in a day^ 
as will make two hundred weight; if ahorse can 
be employed^ double that quantity will be obtained. 
When spread and dried^six or eight days of fa- 
vourable weather will fit it for burning. It is com- 
puted that a ton of kelp can be manufactured^ 
provided the wrack is furnished^ and a field to 
spread it on, for about forty shillings or two 
guineas. It is frequently made for two-thirds of 
the quantity manufactured; the proprietor receives 
the other third. The greatest part of the kelp 
made on the northern coast is sold at Coleraine; 
the price varies from six to fifteen shillings per 
hundred weight of 1201bs. Kelp is also made on 
different parts of the coast, as well as on ' that 
which we have mentioned, but in what quantity 
we have not learned. 
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V 

' . *Population. 

< * 

. As the iiihabitants of the county of Antrim are 
sprung from different sources, and still preserve 
the characteristics of those from whom they have 
derived their origin, (though among themselves 
few traces of their history now remain) we shall 
mention, in as few words as possible, the different 
races to whom this county is indebted for its 
present population. The ancient Irish, the 
jpossessors of the soil, who inhabited the coast, 
appear to have had a very early intercourse with 
the Scots, who inhabited the opposite shores, as 
well as with the islanders that were subject to the 
Lords of the Isles, (off the Scots\ coast) who were 
nearly independent of the kings of Scotland, 
until the reign of James I. The distance between 
the two countries was so small, that only part 
of a day was necessary for the passage, and, 
under favourable circumstances, their return was 
often accomplished in twenty-four hours. The 
consequence of this intercourse was frequent 
quarrels, 8lc., alliances by intermarriages and 
otherwise, and the settlement of many Scotch on 
the Irish ground. By one of these intermarriages 
with the Irish family of McQuillan,* a McDonald, 



* Cambden meniioas the M'WiUiesj(M'QuUlaiiSj we preaume) 
and the .circumstance of their being pent up in a narrow x^orner, 
by the outrage and depredations of the island Scots. A lineal 
descendant of McQuillan lives on the road between Belfast and 
Carrickfergns^ near the Silver stream 3 and probably enjoys 
more happiness, as a respectable former, than his ancestor did 
as a prince, in those turbulent tines. 
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or M^Donnell^ descended from one branch of the 
liords^ of the Isles, gained a footing in ,tbe 
northern parts of the county, and at length 
99tablished himself, by the powerful aid he 
received from his country, over a tract of many 
miles in extent, though not without a considerable 
struggle, in, which the natives suffered severely, 
and in the end transported themselves, with their 
chief, to other parts, near Lough Neagh and the 
Bann, and left the Scots possessors of the soil* 
tn the last resort, however, McQuillan appealed 
to England, and James L then on the throne, con* 
firmed his countrymen, the McDonalds, in . the 
possession of their new territory, giving M^QujU^ 
Ian Enishowen, in the county of Donegall, as an 
equivalent* But of that also he was soon deprived i 
by his own improvidence, in a bargain with Lord 
Chichester, whose family still hold the barony of 
that name.* 

* We have met with hidtorians who have spoken lightly of 
the character of James !»} and if we except the cruel execution 
of Sir Walter Raleigh^ twelve years after his condemnation^ 
which is certainly a deep historical stain 'upon his Majesty^s 
memory, most unjustly, in our opinion, to the general character 
of that prince. In the dispute hetween the McQuillans and the 
McDonalds, above noticed, he yielded to nationcd partiality it 
is true 3 but he did not overlook the just claims of the M^Quii- 
lans. He gave them an equivalent for the loss they had sus- 
tained; and by this wise measure prevented the eifttsioii of the 
blood of both parties. The contending families being thsa 
removed to a considerable distance from each other, the peace 
of the country was preserved, and each family was furnished 
^th the strongest motives to become faithful subjects of the 
states' Indeed every part of James's conduct to the conquered 
Irish, evidenced the benignfly of his ttind* Those Who 
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A oonaidtrabl* n^Mber Arom the jsame countff 
silib settled about Lant6> under tbe &iuily of the 
Beisets^ one of whom fled firom Scotland ibr ^te 
murder of a Duke of Athol ; and at dififerent 
times^ under various leaders^ the whole coast was 
occupied by them^ aud a part of Carrickfergusi 
>«iiieh litill is called the Scotch quarter^ from 
Mviug beea long their place of abode. 

A dialect of the Celtic language has been long 

used among these people ; (though all can speak 

JBnglish) it is not pure^ and with difficulty can be 

understood by those Scots who speak that lan^ 

^age in its purity. It is probably a compound 

of the language they brought with them^ and a 

dialect of the same^ which they found in the parts 

"whete they settled. The descendants of these 

pMple are activ^^ fr^St^l> nnd industlriou^j thosA 

who inhabit the parts of the glens and m6untains 

bordering on the sea^ combining the sailor and 

iisherman with the farmer, &c. Those, who live 

in the Scotch quarter at Garrickfergus> are all 

fishermen^ as the reader may recollect to havt 

inad in our description of that place. Upon thfe 

whole, they form a most valuable part of the 

community, though in their manners they may 

not be so smooth as some of theit neighbours. 

The earliest English settlers, of whom any 
thing is known here, were those who came over to 
Carrickfergus on the fif at invasion, in the reign of 

trace the ft>oteteps of glorj only in blood, knay cttll tkid pil$illa«> 
nlmity> but we call it tbe bei|;bt. of mag^oanimity, and tke 
perfection of CAm^taw justice. 
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Henry IL ; but what attended their descendants^ 
if they left any, we are ignorant of; their nnmb^ 
was small, and, as they were soldiers, probably 
. few survived. But from that time there were many 
arrivals in the different reigns, until the numerous 
polonies which came in the reigns of queen Elizar 
beth and of James I. Those who. settled about 
Carrickfergus, were in the latter reign, and brought 
over from Devonshire by Sir Arthur Chichester. 
Their descendants retained some of the customs.of 
their ancestors, within the memory of persons 
still alive ; amongst these was the Devonshire mode 
of conveying hay and grain in the straw, in 
.bundles, on the backs of horses, instead of car- 
riages; these loads were supported by crooks of 
wood, whose natural bendings favoured the 
operation ; .two were placed on each side of the 
horse;' they were turned outwards, and fastened 
to a kind of pack-saddle tightly tied on by ropes, 
the one just behind the shoulder, the other near 
the flank ; and this custom, originating in Devon- 
shire, where the roads were proverbially bad, was 
preserved until of late years near Carrickfergus, 
and the celerity with which hay and grain were 
conveyed, can only be credited by those who have 
seen it. The load or bundles of hay were called 
trusses, a^nd hay is there still computed by that 
name. The narrow causeways, and immense 
divisional ditches, are also supposed to have had 
a Devonshire origin. Another part of this colony 
settled in the district of Malone, adjoining to 
Belfast, where their descendants are still to be 
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distingushed by their looks and manners^ biit par- 
ticularly by the air of comfort aboat their dwellings^ 
ahd a fondness for gardens and orchards. Near 
Belfast was likewise a colony of Lancashire and 
Cheshire men, settled there, as it is said, by Sir 
Moyes Hill; but from Malone to Lisbum, and 
thence over the greatest part of the barony of 
Masserene, and the south part of the barony of 
Antrim,' but especially towards the west, the 
country is mostly occupied by the descendants of 
English settlers^ and some Welsh, who C9,me over 
in the reign of Elizabeth, in great numbers, and 
also in the beginning of James I., with the different 
^eat families, that at various times obtained 
grants here. Upper Masserene was colonised by 
the Seymours, Lords Conway, and Sir George 
Rawdon; part of Lower Masserene also; the re- 
mainder, and part of the barony of Antrim^ by 
the Skeffingtons, Langfords, and Nortons, which 
last came in the reign of Elizabeth.* Great civili; 
sation^ and a superior degree of culture, were the 
consequences which followed the bringing in of 
these different colonies, which to this day may be 
traced as far as they extend ; their descendants 
being distinguished by their comfortable habita- 
tions, and well planted farms, as also by their 
maimers, which have a great deal of natural civi- 
lity and attention. They are very industrious, but 
are much inclined to enjoy part of the effects of 



* Thtre are also among the names of English origin^ thoee 
of Bucket and Wickliff. 
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ibeir indiiatrjr in tiie Moiety of their aeqaaintftMCO 
and friends. 

The next era in the oolooiiation of this county 
(in which the county of Down must aleo he oo»- 
prehended) was the introduction of the lowland 
Scots. This likewise took place in the reign erf 
lames I. 

In the 34th of Philip and Maryv a law was 
passed ^^ against bringing in of Scots^ retaining, or 
intermarrying with them.^'-^Bnt such waa the state 
of this country^ it was necessary to repeal that 
law; from which repeal may be dated ti^ first 
successful attempt at the introduction of those 
people into the north of Ireland by king Jamea 
Their first minister^ Edward Brice^ settled at 
Broad island, near Garrickfergus, in 16U> and 
the Rev. Robert Cunningham at Holl3rwood f at 
the same time the lowland Scots were bronght 
into the county of Down, under the Hamiltoss 
and Montgomeries. This division extended froitt 
Donagbadee to Portaferry, penetrating into the 
countn- within half a mile of Belfast, and stretch- 

from England settled about the same time; th4 
Rev. J. Ridges, at Antrim, brought by the Clot* ;> 
worthies, who were themselves Presbyterians/ 
and Henry Calvert and Mr. Hothard, at Oamck*^ 
fergus ; which last came over under the auspices 
of Lord Chichester. With these came a sufficient 
itwnber of their people to form their congrggftr 
tions. About the time of the rebellion^ in 1641, 
Josias Walsh was settled at Templepatnok« He 
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was graudson to the fitmous John iLnox, the Seoteh 
reformer, 

> At diSbreat tiviM tke population of UI«ter was 
tsubh forwarded by the severities exercised against 
the Presbyteriansy both in England and Scotland ; 
•Ad their condnct in Ireland^ in 1658!, had been 
9mh as to induce the parliament of Ireland to 
pMS an act for ike patoraliEation of all the Scotch 
nattv^es bom before the accession of James f. 
And at the breaking out of the rebellion^ in 164i; 
tii« government of Ireland proposed^ as also the 
governments of England and Scotland^ that 10^600 
Scots should be sent over. Numbers accordingly 
anrived^ and took possession of the castle of Gari* 
lickfergos^ and brought over their ministers with 
them. The presbytery, first established in 1642?, 
discovered their predilection for the principles of 
the constitution, by framing a protest against the 
nwrder of Charles I. by the English republicans,^ 
whteh protest drew upon them the indignant pen 
of Milton;^ and, in 1648, the sword of General 
Monk surprised them at Carrickfergus, took their 
general, Munroe, prisoner, and sent him into 
IBkigland. After this period, peace being shortly 
established, the industry, attention, and numberii 
of this body, were so great, that by their exer-» 
tions they possessed themselves, almost exclu- 
sively, of the linen and other branches of trade, 
after the woollen manufacture was lost to Ireland, 
by that compact between the two countries, which 

* Tiiiis tract is preserve in MUtOft's pros^ tvorkd* 
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established the Imen as the staple of oxie^ aitd the 
woollen trade as that of the other. 

This settlement of a great body of men, such, as 
the Scots were, took place at a most critical time; 
and their exertions, joined to those of the English 
colonists, whose principles and habits, as well aa 
theirs, were in total opposition to that of the na- 
tives, proved such a counterpoise to the designs 
of the latter, as must ever be considered as aji 
event of the greatest consequence in the political 
history of Ireland ; and if it were brought about 
with that view, must be looked upon as one of 
the wisest strokes of state policy that was ever 
used by England in her management of this coun? 
try. It is that which has secured the peace of 
Ulster ; which has promoted her civilisation and 
commerce ; which has given her such an infinite 
ascendancy in the provincial scale of Ireland; 
and which, we firmly believe, has proved the 
instrument of preserving the connection betwieen 
the two countries. We are aware that our asser* 
tion of this fact, and our confession of the joy 
which it afibrds us, is a bad recommendation, 
either of our book or person, to certain of 
our countrymen; but we abhor that slaviery of 
mind, that unmanly disguise, which their inftu- 
ence would impose upon us, and we break the 
chain — our politics are English, and we avow it 
Mr. Dubourdieu, to whose intelligent pen we are 
so largely indebted, is of the same opinion; but, 
in this particular, we can truly say that we are 
no copiers. It is an opinion resulting from a 
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long and attentive observation of the deep-r66ted 
religious hostility (the true source of the political) 
of the native Irish to the religion of the reforma- 
tion, whether as the religion of the reformation 
or that of their conquerors, we shall not examine 
in this place, but we arc assiiured of its existence ; 
Imd are as fully assured that, if Hot provided 
with a counterpoise, it would have furnished the 
native Irish with an almost perpetual temptation 
to renew their exertions to cast off the English 
3W)ke, as an evil that was by no means of that 
deep and atrocious nature, that would' place them 
beyond the reach of the Pope's pardon ; and thus 
would the consolidation of these kingdoms under 
one peaceful crown, have been still longer re- 
tardedy and perhaps only arrived at by wading 
through seas of blood. It is true, there are many 
Catholics (witness the conduct of Lord Fingall in 
the rebellion of 1798) who would risk their lives 
and fortunes to support the English constitution 
against its* foreign and domestic, foes, ' and who 
unite with the most virtuous of their Protestant 
fellow subjects in ardent wishes for the perfection 
of our laws ; but that an anti-British feeling exists 
in Ireland, we > have reason to believe;: and al- 
though we do not censure . any man for the exist- 
ence of a feeling, which in simifer circumstances 
might happen to be our own; yet as its opera- 
tion would, in our view, have a very bad influ- 
ence upon public; happiness^ and upon the gran- 
deur and prosperity of the British empire, (objects 
that are: not' likely to be promoted by domestic 

VOL. II. 2 a 



imdB) vre T^goiee in Hie restraint* i»4iiehli»iw Heeir 
plaeed upon tbat feeling, aa being equally beneficiai 
te Irish Catholics and Protestants. Nor mt^-we' 
ariiamett to acknowledge, that we regturd this 
mriy colonisation of Ulster, from England an^ 
other Protestant coimtries, as a mercifnl interpo^ 
flitton of Divine Providence, tosare Ireland from 
fte dominion of a system^ whkh places its yoke 
upon liberty erf" conscience^ from a frequent repe-» 
tition of civil war, and to pav« the way, by ar 
more perfect enjoyment of civil liberty, for a 
communication of the Gospel to this pec^le, in it9 
natifve simplicity atid tru&. 

But sdtiiough we cordially agree with those 
who regard tiie English and Scotch colonists as 
the instrumental saviours of our country, yet we 
caimot agree with those writersr, who^ while Iftey 
aidcnowledge the wisdom of this measure, woid<l 
nib King James H (in whose reign* it was chiefly 
ai^emnplii^ied): of the merit of having dte vised iMf 
s»d under the: influence of what we^ conceive Ho 
Bean hisforieal prejudice, trace^ it to the geniw 
of smne able statesman livingr at &at time; We 
1»eg leave to decline subscribing fo> Ihi^ r^fldctSonr 
«pon the judgment and abilities^ iff tlmt prince, 
whom (making due allowance ft^ ii^ pecnliax' 
^rcnmirtances nd the age in* wMdi he lived) 
we^ Ihmk to have beew one of tfie wfe«rtP dfid 
mont vnrtnons men that ewir sset upon iie tHrdde 
eiTSa^md. To htm the reformed^ r«l^iiii (^W«i» 
^d^hi which it can ne^r pay. fb^him^e IH^nrii 
md iofemnt church; which is esferiMisli^d'llf^^fim' 
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]ji'lbgliiid> (aiid ^vvUch^ iitefover WKf be itft<mi« 

jMnfectioitfl^ ki a graai bkanng to theie nalMM) 

CMFea naeh of its stabilitj* To \Am Irelaiid' m 

iiubbted &r measures of policy^ by vrkack tiie 

JJMiDdaHans of her iUmnmatiQn bava been.lAicl^ ber 

enrflisBtioii promoted^ and ber snbiectioii to ]&ig«- 

luid secured; and' to bint^ some of tiie aaibse 

imb^ irfao were opposed t% and otiben. who bad 

reifrolted agaiast Us goyemment^ were indebted 

for meamipes of josttce and deiaencj^ (altbongb 

some of tiiese measures were rendered aborti^ve 

by the perfidy of bis servants) tbat sbonld gwe 

immortality to bis name on tbe page of bistorf .-^ 

For our own part^ we ^reverence bis name, and 

the virtues of his character, although we cannot 

attempt to justify all his actbna; aw ootdd we 

justify those of any other man. We think that 

bis reign was glorious ; tbat his clemency ^as 

generally unimpeachable; and tlmt his pref^r^ 

ence of the acts of peace ta those of des4KQf>> 

tion, instead of evidencing pasiUanimiity oi cba^ 

Noter, was ^ most Uvdy feature of that sound 

Christiaft wisdom, by which the measures of hta 

government were regulated, in an age of tni^ 

)Hilence> and of incalculable difficulties to» d»e 

Bisttiidi throne* 

Had not the plan of colonising so large a 

]|»rQportion'of Ul)3ter wiitb English and Scotch Pro- 

toirfiants been carried into effisct at that eariy pem^ 

and strengthened by the estaUishment of respect^ 

a&le Pk*otes<aiit9 in other districts, it is melancholy 

to reflecion what tbecoaseq^nces^migfat have been 

2a2 
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to both nations. Exhausted by perpetual warfare^ 
these lovely islands might have fallen a prey to some 
foreign power^ and that beautiful fabric of the Bri- 
tish constitution^ which^ with all its imperfections^ 
is still the pride of Europe, would never have been 
^he nurse of liberty, would never have boasted of 
free citizens, would never have founded colonies, 
nor have transmitted arts, sciences, and languages 
to distant lands ; would not have been the parent of 
liberty and plenty to the new world;— and, in a 
word, would neither have hoisted the flag of tri- 
umph or of commerce on the seas, nor have arrived 
at that proud pre-eminence on the atlas of the 
world, which it has since acquired in the political 
geography of nations. 

t The descendants of these Scotch settlers, who 
now occupy nearly three-fourths of the counties of 
Antrim and Down, are in their manners decent, 
in their conversation cheerful, and for their sta- 
tions well informed, though they do not seem to 
possess much constitutional vivacity. From their 
constant intercourse in so populous a district, and 
from the habits of dealing they, have acquired by 
a frequent attendance at the public markets, they 
are acute in making bargains of all kinds; and in 
their mode of living they are frugal, but not too 
parsimonious. 

They still retain the ideas of religious inde- 
pendence which they derive from their forefathers, 
and with it their dialect, which, in some degree, 
prevails in all that tract of country inhabited by 
them. They are neither so fond of planting nor 
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of gardening as the descendants of the English^ 
though of late years they have made a considerable 
progress in both; and in all the necessary steps 
towards improvement, which their various means, 
can enable them to arrive at, they exhibit the evi- 
dences of that passion for bettering their condi- 
tion, which so eminently characterises the Scotch 
nation. 

As the times have become more enlightened, and 
individuals, consequently, better informed and 
more enterprising, there are numerous instances, 
where the descendants of the several colonists 
have turned their attention to professions; and by 
their exertions have now raised themselves or 
their children to stations, which, half a century 
ago, would not have been thought attainable by 
persons of this class. But, with such opportuni- 
ties as this country affords, there is nothing rea- 
sonable to which well-directed enterprise, per- 
severing industry, and proper attention to eco- 
nomy, may not aspire. 

In speaking of the total number of the popu- 
lation of the county of Antrim, the most authentic 
general account to go upon is that published about 
1790, arid taken about two years before by Mr. 
Bushe, from the return of the hearth-money col- 
lectors. Though it may have errors, this report 
has as fair a chance of being correct as any oth^r ; 
by 'it Ihe population was made at that period to be 
160,000 souls, inhabiting 29,122 houses, thirteen 
acres and three roods to a house, and 260 persons 
to a square mile. 

Mr. Newenham, a late writer, speaking of the 
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population of Ireland^ says^ that it doubles ib 46 
yews ; that bein^ the case, the present population 
of this county must be upwards of 980,000 soifls; 
and to say that these, in a moral point of view, 
are as respectable a people as any similar district 
of the earth can boast of, is, in our opinion, "by 
no means above the truth of history. 

Island of Ragher^. 

To the population of the county of Antrim, 
must be added that of the island of Rathlin or 
Raghery. It is about five miles in length, and 
three-fourths of a mile in breadth, being bent in an 
angle towards the middle. It lies opposite to 
Ballycastle, and forms a tolerable bay ; but in a 
westerly wind, (hough the anchorage is good, few 
vessels can ride it out, from the swell along the 
coast. By a return given to parliament by Mr. 
Gage, (the owner, in 1758) it appeared to con- 
tain 180 families, which, at 5§ to each house, 
would produce a population of 715. In an ac- 
count probably taken some time previous to 1790, 
by the priest of the island, the inhabitants were 
reckoned at 1100, which, for 140 houses, (the 
number at that time) would be near eight to a 
house. Doctor Hamilton thinks they are about 
1200, but does not mention the houses* 

Tbe cultivated land is kindly enough, and pro- 
duces excellent barley. In a good year, this has 
been exported to tbe value of £600. But kelp is 
the great source of wealth to this island^ one hun- 
dred tons of which have been exported '£pDni it w 
one yean At the time of Dn Uamiltan'jB writing. 
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tiie ^priae was £&. 6^. per ton ; .atnce thcit it ltfi» 
badmaore tiiau doubleu 

Oie iiOfiBcis^ as well as the sheep^ we »naU^ ini^ 
serviceable; aud tbe black cattle are not lax^^ 
^ough they do well when brought to the mam 
land and better soil This island eontains na 
naiire quadruped except rats^ and the little straw 
mouse which is sometimes found here^ so that^ iai 
this article of ite hkitory^ it appears to have the 
honour of being related to St. Hejena^ the rode 
upon which £ngland chained Buonaparte^ and 
where this great soldier and statesman termi- 
nated his temporal career. The inhabitants of 
Raghery are a simple^ laborious^ and honest raco 
of people^ and possess a great deal of affectioa 
for their own country^ always speaking of Ireland 
as of a foreign land ! A common and heavy curse 
among them is^ ^^ May Ireland be your latter 
end;'' with which they have not much intercourse^ 
from tbe difficulty of tbe passage^ except in the 
way of their trade. In this line the town of Bally- 
eastie is much frequented by them on the fair 
days^ where, from their small boats, they are seen 
Ending their cattle, and other productions of 
their island, for sale. Dr. Hamilton professes to 
observe traces of different characters among the 
inhabitants, the effect of their situations. On tli^ 
western end they are remarkable for activity and 
bodily strength. A single native is here known to 
fix his rope to a stake, driven into the summit of 
the precipice, and from thence, alone and un- 
assisted, to swing down the face of the rock in 
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quest of the nests of sea-fowl ; and, from the want 
of intercourse with others, these Kenramermen 
liave many particularities, < and the use of the Irish, 
language is universal among them. On the Ushet 
end, which is well supplied with harbours, they are 
fishermen, accustoined to little voyages and to bar- 
ter. Many of their particularities are lost, and at 
present they all speak the English language. 

Their monuments of antiquity are small tumuli : 
when opened, a stone cofBn was found in one of 
thetn; and beside him who was interred there, 
Hn earthen vessel stood, and the residuum, still 
visible, seemed to contain blood. Within the 
iumiili lay a considerable number of human bones, 
which might have been the remains of more ig- 
noble men than the person whose remains the 
coffin covered. Brazen swords and spear-heads 
w^re found in the little plain where these tumuli 
are placed, and a large fibula, of no mean work- 
manship^ which is deposited in the museum of 
Trinity college, Dublin. 

The remains of a fortress are yet visible on the 
northern angle of the island, celebrated for the 
defence made in it by Robert Bruce, and still 
known by the name of that hero. The antiquity 
of this building is therefore not much less than 
five hundred years : it may be older, as the time 
Bruce spent in Raghery was scarcely sufficient for 
building it.* 

■ I I I I II I 111! ,1 11 M— —.III I I - II 11 I III I II ■ I ■! 

* In Hery's History of England it is said, Bruce took re- 
luge in the small island of Ruerin/ one of the western isles, 
liuerin is an ancient name for Raghery. 
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CHAPTER XI. 



Natural history of the soil of Antrim, — Surface. ^^De- 
scription of the Giant's Causeway and its appendages.-^ 
Fossilsy Sfc. — Caves, cairns, and cromleches. — Mounts, 
forts, and other antiquities. — A directory to the seats 
and post towns of the shire. 

Soils. 

In noticing the soils of this country, it is not 
meant to distinguish them with chemical accuracy, 
but to point out that quality which is sufficiently 
predominant in each, to form a separate character; 
neither can it be expected that, in a general ac- 
count of an extensive country, every spot of any 
peculiar kind can be pointed out. The prevailing 
soil in the plains and vallies is a strong loam upon 
clay, in many parts interspersed with whynstones 
of various sizes, having the appearance of being 
.water- worn j these lie on or near the surface, and 
sometimes so close as to resemble a rude paver 
ment, the remoyal of which is absolutely necessary 
previous to the operations of husbandry.* . In 



* Whynstones. — Portions of basalt detached from the 
great mass^ (of which the mountains are composed) and often 
rounded by motion. 
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tiie best cultivated parts this has^ in a great mea^^ 
sure^ been done ; but a sufficient portion still re- 
mains to shew the original compositions. The 
substratum of clay^ to which this soil is supposed 
to owe so much of its excellence^ is^ however, 
not unattended with disadvantage ; it makes it 
tenacious of moisture, which in spring often 
retards the labour of the farmer ; and when dry, 
beyond a certain degree, renders it difficult erf 
cultivation. 

Judicious draining is the true remedy for both 
these defects. This prevents the moisture firom 
remaining too long on the ground, and makes the 
soil less liable to be hardened, when the evapo* 
rating winds of spring prevail. The subsequent 
application of lime and other manures is attended 
with the happiest effects ; the soil becomes kindly 
and fertile, affording to tiie occupier an ample 
return for his toil and expense. As the ground 
rises^ the soil assumes a different quality, and in 
many cases a different hue ; the vegetable mould 
is less in quantity, lighter in texture, and in 
colour ; it is no longer the pingue solum. The 
under stratum loses much of its tenacity, and fre- 
quently degenerates into brown or yellow till. 
As the mountains are more closely approached in 
all directions, the deterioration is more percep- 
tible, both from the scanty and coarse produce, 
as well as from the appearance of rocks and 
stones, which in many parts nearly occupy the 
whole surface. On the lesser mountains, the soil 
sometimes undergoes another change, from the 
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fiiiKtiire ni nsoinmng ^of peat or turf; wfaidi .i£ 
certain elevations is generally to be founds "fonoK 
ing by that means extensive tracts of moors. 

'S*arf bogs, of ^rarioas ^^t&ot, and 0f difieient 
dqg^ftees cf demmfyy occupy tlie ^op^ of moHst df 
tlie dttomitaiBS, wiiepe ikey seen to biddeiawie 
to ibe hand ^of ihe improver ; Be^er&dbss^ Hieir 
isoaarse produce affords in the Bumraer seasem msb^ 
distenoe to aiiardy lareed ^f cattle and sheep; iar 
evi&EL in tbcuie dreary regions IlieK are kim^ and 
irenfaint sl^Dpes waiA valHes, whiefa ftcmish Aofe 
ffioinmls witii change of food and witti sheltac 
The foel from tbrae inigs is of excdlent qnsdity ; 
and notmthstttniUng the daonps and SogSy it dries, 
when early cut, in a nmnner scarcely credible ta 
&ose "vrlio \mre not paid atteiition to it. Tlie 
plains whidi lie between the mountaiDs and te 
Bann, are also interspersed to a considerable 
^ctent with turf bogs : muxh of this could be im* 
proved on moderate terms; fliat, for example, 
between Ratholarkin and Ballymoney, with se- 
veral other bogs, which are in many parts clothed 
with green herbage. It would be difficult to as- 
certain the portion of the county thus covered, as 
it lies in so many detached situations, attended 
however with this advantage, that it gives the 
necessary supply of fuel to the inhabitants, within 
reasonable distances. But the barony of Masse- 
rene^ and a great part of the barony of Belfast, 
are not so well provided as those which lie more 
to ihe north, most of Uie bogs in ,them being 
exhausted, except the southern exb^mity of ihe 
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former^ and what the mountains afford in the 

latter. 

Sandy soil. 

To the west of the Lagan river, at a short dis- 
tance from Belfast, a sandy loam commences^ 
which, with some interruptions, continues to the 
Maze-course ; this soil is, when under good ma- 
nagement, very productive, yielding excellent 
crops of potatoes, grain of all kinds, . and clover, 
luxuriant in a high degree. On the shores of Lough 
Neagh, there are likewise some tracts of the same 
species of soil ; that near Shane's castle is formed 
in part of broken sand-banks, and gives the lake, 
in this point of view, much the appearance of the 
sea. Small strips of sand are to be found on 
different parts of the sea shore. It must however 
be observed, that in Malone, clayey knolls are in- 
terspersed among the sandy loam, that clay also 
forms the substratum, it is very stiff, and both are 
strongly tinged with red. 

Gravelly soil. 

The gravelly soil prevails in those gently swell- 
ing hills, which are to be met with in different 
parts of the county ; they are composed ' of 
rounded or water-worn stones of different dimen- 
sions, with a slight covering of soil ; some of the 
swells are detached, others in ridges,* which run 
with small intervals to a considerable length, like 
to that ridge which takes its rise at Dunmurry, 
crosses the road from Lisburn to Lambeg, and 
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* These ridges are caUed drumlins^ 
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from thence riins near to Magheragall churclr, a 
distance^ with its various windings^ of not less 
than six miles ; a continuation of the same^ or a 
similar ridge/ makes its appearance on the south- 
east side of the Lagan^ and is said to have been 
traced many miles farther. Wheresoever this 
ridge has been opened, the gravel has the same 
appearance, however different the soil on each 
side may he. 

Limestone soil. 

' Wheresoever the limestone has been stripped 
of its covering of basalt, has advanced into 
the plains, and has acquired a covering of clay or 
of mould, there is formed a soil of peculiar excel- 
lence, adapted to every purpose of cultivation. 
Detached tracts of this nature are to be met with 
at the extremities of the limestone area; the most 
extensive one in this district, that we have heard 
or read of, lies in the pariishes of Magheragall and 
Soldi erstown, stretching from the hill of Mulla- 
cartin to the verge of the county : on the coast, 
near Redhall, at the point of island Magee, near 
Glenarm, and at Ballintoy, it also makes its ap- 
pearance. But the fertility which this substance 
imparts to whatsoever soil it is mixed with, is no 
where more conspicuous than in the melioration 
of Ballypatrick mountain, on the road from Cush- 
endun to Ballycastle, where a considerable im- 
provement has been achieved, by mixing the 
fragments of limestone with the raoory soil that 
covers it. Amongst the many advantages of this 



wily ite bekg nort finrooraUk^ to the imgiieai of 
finit iNttS^iial^JMt beemitted.;^ frndbmrofitibdii 
growth^ ike eleamiMft o£ thcMr baidc^ Muittie'fla'vimr 
of tibttP fruity are real proofi» of itsr exu^mm. 
Thcare k aiDotber apeciea^of aoil whiok aitftt mbub]» 
to^ be nefitioBMl; we cflBnot deacrifae it bettea 
Huok by giving Mr. SanpaoB'a wotis^ takim finaaa 
bia ^^ Derry Survey/' Above the lime^ ia the im^ 
gion of basalt^ and the soil thencefortk is withattk 
clay. It is only a rust, or oxide, of the softer 
parts of the iron-stone. It is loose, hoves widi 
Maiattire, and has nei&er coheakn nor atreagth ; 
witeesa the wvetohed crepa o£ every thing bat 
potatoes or ateiw. — ^Tke country people QtAl it 
deftf land. — A great deal. of this soil exiatar ooLiiie 
Antris HM»untoinawr*-4jk is also sees atiout Gaxfidb^ 
fta>gus, and ia cooaplaified of in nearly (ike mmm 
tema, as reftiaing a' retuam. to ike finrmer'a lafaaur; 
but as it produces a kindly &od for catHe asd 
toar idheep, natare seema to hove poiatftd ««k: lia 
destumtion to* be graaa« 

Surface. 

In every country tiie moat striking featurea aaa 
finnaed by &e momitains. — In thia diafriat ftey am 
particularly intereafcing, not onfy from their ^SSmm% 

which they are ocaspoaed^ but &(»n theiis devatiftn 
being greater on the eoaat, and their genecal d*^ 
aeent inland ; so that aU the rivere whiek wm. 
doij length of way, riae near the sea, and haM 
cfeac6nding couraea tew»dti Loi^. Neagb^ and 



mamm} aU the alraia of tiie ba«dt and ftoic^ 
staK in Antrini descend; witiki^.&e airafa mi 
tbr aame fossils m the county of Deny descend 
te* file acme pointy although in rAsHmt tn 
tibc hragfa quite difierendy sitoaied. This son* 
sinictiMi c^ comnfery seen» to shew Hmt Longk 
lieaigii^ which oecapies iiie grentMt put of tibe 
intermsdiate space, hasj» at some pmed, beeai 
Hke theatre of an extraordinaary conrolsion, which 
]i«s disturbed the probably original horivrntai 
fpwition of tile stratte* These aKrantains are wiU ;r 
Iftongh not remaarkable either fbr their elevation 
(Ae highest being only 1580 feet) nor for tin inrt^ 
gtdftrity of their ontiine, except ^wheie they a|>> 
immch &e sea^ and end in abruptions afanost per* 
j^cBeular. As to Aeir extent, they ran neaily froo: 
the southern qoite to A» northern esdremiiM^ 
omA exclusively of their rallies, occupy a very 
ko^ proportion of the county. Between.thent smi 
the sea, in some places, are tracts of very fertile 
land, as that between Belfast and Garrickfei*gus^ 
and fh>m tiience to Glenarm ; there die mountains 
nmxly orerfaang die sea ; and m several p^es it is 
vrith difficulty a road can be made beiweenrtlrem, as 
at Dunmaul fort, near Nappan,. and at the Gamnr 
point ; from theivce to Bengore heac^ witii little 
interruption, the anramgement of the coasir is Ae 
same. The succession of different hcM&ands in 
Urs course presents a number of the most pie- 
tkEKsqmr views, to windh, if any thing on papas 
do jBstiee^ it is the pemal ; bid;, we have 
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already expressed our opinion of the inadequacy 
of tbe finest paintings to this task^ unless aided 
by those glasses which give to nature her own 
j»ze and forms. In some places the openings 
between the mountains shew narrow vallies 
with torrents^ as Glenarve and Glendun^ which 
contribute their proportion to the scenery of 
this curious coast ; while in others^ immense 
masses of basalt and limestone^ indiscriminately 
thrown together^ form a scene of ruin under dif- 
ferent shapes^ and compose a picture of wild con* 
fusion. In the openings of these mountains to the 
west are some vallies of considerable extent^ and 
of great fertility. That of the Six Mile water, 
which contains the villages of Straid^ Ballynure^ 
Ballyeston^ Doagh^ and Templepatrick^ is a fine 
specimen of the beauty and cultivation of the 
county, to which the frequent white-thorn hedges 
contribute not a little, shewing, as the plains 
about Antrim are approached, the increasing rich- 
ness of the soil by their superior size and vigour. 
In the higher parts of this valley the soil is much 
lighter, and less deep than in the lower, which, 
about Templepatrick, begins to assume the gene- 
ral, characteristic of the country, having a large 
portion of clay in its composition. 

In the valley of the Glen wherry, a branch of the 
Main water, lie Kells and Connor, in a kindly 
but light soil. Around the former village cultiva- 
tion is good ; potatoes, oats, barley, and clover 
all thrive, and the enclosures about Kells are 
equal to most in the county. The valley of the 
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IBroad river, aaother trlbatary stream io . tbe ? 

Jf ain^ water, coutams tke towns of Broughskane 

tmd BaUymena ; < it is neither so extensive -nbr so . 

fertile as tbat of the Six Mile water; the soil is 

light in colour and in texture, and ihon^ weH 

cultivated, especially in the lower parte, nnd 

&vourable for crops of potatoes and oats (piirti* 

cularly of the potato^tjat) it is not found to be^%> 

much so for wheat or for barley. Whether tins 

defect arises from the soil, or from the vicinity to. 

the mountains, it is difficult to say; but sueh is 

represented to be the fact of. its history ;. although. 

the whxte^thom (supposed to be a proof of a good 

under stratum) flourishes there, and the welUkept 

fences of this plant which ornament the country. 

part of the way fretoi Broughshane to BaUymena,* 

especially ' about Bally garvey and Drumfana, give 

an aspect . of comfort and improvement . f o the 

whole scene. 

. The mountains come close on the valtey of the 

Ravel to the south-east, which contains nothing. 

remarkable, .except the basaltic hill on which the 

village of Clough is situated: this hill, like ipany . 

others in the county, is completely insulated. 

From hence to Clough. mills the surface is not lin-: 

level, and the soil is good. From Gullylackyjto : 

Lough Neagh, the banks of the river Main offer 

many fruitful and well cultivated views, to the, eye, ' 

though, in several parts, these banks, ane steep 

^quite close to the stream. ' ^ 

On both sides the river Bush there is mack; 

good and strong land : it produces excellent wheat 
VOL. n. 2 b 



aad' badejr between Straaoomu and .Beaiwatdm^ , 
vfb&0 Mr. MoB%o0iery has done cm^*. iQ^tbii^, 
BMie vaUey Mr. M^aghten is aliSo ;a«omaukraU&. 
planter aixd improireF; and archdeacon. Trail ba3 
made some improvement at Ballylo^gh. On jthisr*. 
river ase the villages of Armoy and Qnshmilb; 
the latter serves as a retreat to the« cinrioaatnir 
veHer . who has . viewed the Gianit^B Cavsewsa^^ 
jfom whence it is distant about two .miles. Ebiihr. 
viock.lies on a branch o£ the same river { theJm-^ 
jHKXvement of this Milage was. a favourite oJliject 
with liord JkEacartney. 

To particularize, all the. variations of surface, 
fhi^ county contains^ would be most diffiic»ilt». 
!nie. valley of the lagan^ bounded. to the w^by. 
tl^.moun^uns of Antrim, and to the eaitt by the^ 
Mis of Down^ has abi^y. been noticed; th^rialir 
Bess of its sQil> ite superior cultivatiQn> ii» beaur.. 
tiful undulating. surface^ the number of excellent 
habitations it contains^ wi^ the plaetatipos^ 
f9iices> and gardens . attached , to them^ and thft . 
bieach*greens lying close to the river ; altogetlier : 
justify us in ^^erting, tht^t few, tracts in any 
cDuntryy of the s^me extenty e^oeed this vaUejf^ 
i&ith6. beauty. of its soen^ry^ or in the ya}i(e<.QC 
its {^i^duce*^ Between the niQuntaina. aiid the B^anp^ 
the general inoUnation of the . si^-^ace. is. to th^ 
l(|t<spr; the Jattest.pai^ are.'tbe t«i^.b9gsj..\^^ 
OQoqpy a;grMt space^ an^^aie^ in most par^s v^iy, 
capeJ>le erf* improvement;, but thc^ dispp^tio9$,c^ 
f^Mwrfkbei iniitheLisautlijea;^ peirt<if tbebafOfijiof 
Toeme^ aldog.' the. share <o£ JUiP|^ J^e^gi^ i9. f^icfx 
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pleaswi^^ as^ it consists' of nomieretis detaofaedt 

ssireUs^^ wkieli a£Pord a Yariety that no flat xonntry* 

can possess, ^nd whioh^hcws erery improvement: 

imrthe best point of* view. Near this the most* 

eKtensive level ^ tract in: the county commences; 

itruns withoat much interruption through the* 

south of the barony of Antrim andthe west of li/Sk!^' 

s^rene> along the shores of LoagH Neagh> untfl' it < 

meets the county of Down; It contains tiietowB') 

of Antrim^ the-villages of Crranlin> Glenavy, upper' 

a»d • low^r Ballinderryi and Aghaliee; and- 'for. 

cultivation^ soil^ planting^, and hedge-rowS^ ha--^* 

bitations^ and orchards^ has the appearance • of 

the best parts of England; The 'vicinity of Lough/ 

^Neagh gives a cheerfulness to' the whole,- and* 

thoogh>many situatibns might be pointed oub as* 

deserving of notice^ that particulair part, which n 

extends fromCrumlin to Langford lod^e, by Glen* 

da«t*agh^ must attract the admiratijon of evefry.^ 

person whose eye is gratified with pjctur«r of rural r 

prosperity. 

The soil in this diibtrict is generally strongloamo 

with an under stratum of clay, which being inore OT*r 

less mixed with the surface, . forms a vegetable r 

mould of different consistencies, accordingrtd'the:! 

qusintity of thsrt substratum with whicdi itris c^iOih''' 

bined.: The richness and depth ^ of tbesle^plaiofli'^ 

must, in a great measure,* be owimg to the'^deposfen 

tion of soil from thehigh^ gromads; for hefetMe* 

waters being arrested in their cowse^ haY« hsAii 

time to p9irt with 4be fin^ pafticAes> wWchinr^a r 

more rapiid desceni they nmst<«hat>e carried wittii 

2b2 
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them. The surface of this division of the county 
is retentive of water, and requires great efforts 
and attention in draining ; when that is performed, 
and manure laid on, of which it requires a large 
quantity, no soil can better pay the cultivator's 
labour: of this the occupiers in general seem sen- 
sible ; and that the cultivators find an equivalent 
in the crop for this expensive and laborious pro- 
cess, a view of the produce in the time of harvest 
will probably be found sufficiently convincing. 
Notwithstanding the general retentiveness of this 
ground, a deficiency of water has often taken place 
in the summer months. Eillead, in this instance, 
was at times a great sufferer; but the introduction 
of pumps, of which it is said there are above two 
hundred in that parish, affords an ample supply, 
and precludes the necessity of driving the cattle to 
Lough Neagh in times of drought, which the inhabi- 
tants were obliged to do sometimes from the dis- 
tance of two miles. Other peculiarities belonging 
to the surface of Antrim that remain to be pointed 
out, are those detached basaltic swells, some of 
which are extremely lofty; of these Slemish is, from 
its height and size, the most remarkable, and from 
its situation the most conspicuous, standing on a 
valley to the south-east of Broughshane. The 
gravelly knolls also, which have been mentioned 
under the head of soils, are the next and last pe- 
culiarities which shall be noticed. These gentle 
hills are. not confined to any part of the county, 
though that ,near Lambeg, froin its situation, has 
been most observed; they exist in many places 
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from Antrim to Kells^ are particularly striSSng, 
and afford many materials for the roads wherever 
they are found ; in their course they are winding, 
like the beds oif rivers, and their situations are 
generally in low grounds, from whence they seem 
to emerge. To speculate on the formation of 

' these hills would be idle, yet their component 
parts must have been subject to the action of 
water. We have given this short topographical 
description of the county, separate from its works 
of art: by some it may be thought too general, by 
others the contrary ; the first may think it too 

• concise, the latter too long; but so far as it goes, 
it is to be hoped it will be found correct. 

Basalt. 

This fossil naturally claims the first place in a 

sketch of the mineralogy of the county of Antrim; 

as well from its pervading the greatest part of its 

extent, as from the strong interest it has excited 

amongst naturalists, arising from the extraordinary 

and stupendous regularity it has assumed on our 

. northern coast. Notwithstanding, however, that its 

^ most curious and most interesting features are 

there disjplayed, its area is by no ineans confined 

to this county; for it extends into all those 

which border upon it. Therefor^ in tracing its 

area, let Fairhead, near Ballyeastle, be tiaken as 

one extremity; it extends from thence westerly 

to - Magilligan in the county of Deny, and is 

~ bounded by Lough Foyle ; its southerly direction, 

• • • , 

from Fairheald, as far as the Blackhead, in island 
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. Mlgee^ iofiUnes to fiie ea^t ; froiot tWicey diverg- 

-i«g a. little to the w^st^ it pvoce^si by Cf^iseJc- 

/£^a$9/ Bdifast^ and Lisbarn; .and. passing pfar 

: Moir a^ in the county of Down, it proceeds tos ihe 

filK)i|ih as &r as P^nrtadown, in Armagh, (tho^h 

i nftet the subsiding of the mountains, it ia not al- 

: ways visible on the surface, nor is it regulair in its 

.ouftiine) and having travelled thus far, between 

[ Fortadown and Loughgall.it seems to be lost, .the 

^:grey limestone cpmmenciQg. there ; . but the whyn- 

: atones on the surface &hew, that it is not &r dis^tant. 

{ It ^gain becomes visible in the eastern part of 

iTyrone ; and on the western side of the mountains^ 

which run from Slieve Gallon, it appears in pearly 

as great perfection as on its northern and eastern 

sides. The shape of this area is regular, ap- 

oproaehing to a square, except at its southern ex- 

. tremity, where it seems to have deviated from it ; 

and near Lisburn, where, contrary to the.gmeral 

I itka, it crosses the L^gan, and extends sqiue 

.^miles in an easterly direction, sending forth in- 

juumerable dikes, which penetrate to the east^n 

^ coast ; completing, according to Doctor Haini^ton^ 

4. a ^boundary which, taken in its entire coucsp^ 

: amounts to a ckcuit of not less th9n 130- geo^ 

.^giq^phicjd milps. Thia area contains mapy varieties 

^Df basalt, ftom itiie coarsest to the Quest i^aio^d ; 

^£ram',the,anioisphoES to tbeTniDst highly fim^^l^d 

^columns ; from that .apepies^ ^^likoae frwtatttity 

,>fis^vmt8 to rottenness, to ihat, which, firwiiits 

(bfiTdi[»e«^eiQJits lire upon percussion. But^t jww- 

(ey;er i9xten»Tely:^is. substance js 4fffvm^^,^Us^ 
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grdnd display is ireserved for the nOTthera.ooadt 

vof tins ooimiy^ of which the two great . promMfie-- 

ries of!Bciigore and Fairhead form : the leadii^ 

features. These stand at the distance of eight 

. imiles from each other^ both formed on a ^eat and 

':exft6nsive scale^ boith abirapt towards the sea^ and 

< abundantly exfKused to observation ; andeaeh^ in 

-itd kkid^ ^exhibiting .noUe arrangements of the ^iff- 

-ferent: spemes of coAninnar basalts. The former of 

these lieS'^abont seren miles west of BaUycastl^> 

. jasadi is gmerally described byiseatoiea^ who see it 

i^ta distanc^^ aiid in profile^ as an extensive head- 

.land^ • rtimiing out from the <^oast a considerable 

lengtii into the sea; but^ strictly speakings it^s 

:anade np of a immber of lesser capes and hoy-p, 

' each'mth it s^ own proper name^ the imf ensemble 

^«>f whaeh^ formswhat tia^ ^seamen denominate t^e 

J headland of Beagore, At the base of one of the$e 

r.oapes^ to the westy is situated the Griant^i^ Gafise- 

uroy. This extraordinary production of mature 

•£rst attracted notice ^ibout the- latter end of the 

17th century,^ as appeai^s by a letter from Sir 

HkkiaA Bialkley to Dr. Lyster, (preseired 

;a«wiagst the papers * of die^Royal S^ety) who 

^V6s anaecottnt of it, received from a gent^ei^aii 

lof Oambndge, ^ho had stea k. Soon after this 

iiiifoi««tioii was receiv0i by Sir. Richard Bul]f|flyv 

imBmtiA pftk^Dkis iwre dvdrvm^up JS^y hai, 'whic^ with 

rftdr answtffi^^byvDr. Foley^ ar^ to ^found w-the 

>]ffi^k)sopht6al Traadactio0& ; < b«t .neii^^ ^^hesa 

answers, norfadr^w«ri»g-whia|i»aecaia^>anied thm^' 

M9em U hav^ ^m maeh ^Mti^fada^Mau , Dr* 
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Thomas Molineux was the next person who took 
• upon him to obtain iufonnation respeoting:; the 
, Caasewa|>; from his inqunries it appeared^, that the 
stone, which had excited so much wonder,' was- 
not confined to the Causeway, but extended into 
- thfe country ; therefore, by his influence, the Dahlia 
' Society employed a painter of some eminence to 
make a general sketch of the coast near the Cause- 
way ; but the artist seems not to have been quali- 
fied for the employment, having introduced many 
objects not in the least appertaining to his subject. 
From that period, * this coast seems to have been 
unnoticed for nearly half a century ; but in 1740^ 
Mrs. Susanna Drury made two most, correct 
paintings of the Giant^sCauseway, which obtained 
the premium for the encouragement of the arts in 
Ireland ; and these drawings bemg soon after 
engraved by an eminent artist, and publisAied, the 
' attention of the philosophic worid was once 
more directed to tiiis subject After this, Dr^ 
Pocoeke made a tour through the county of An- 
trim, and was the only person who appears ta 
have taken a general view of the coast, of which 
he has given a description ; he formed a theory 
upon the formation of columnar basalts.. Abomt 
40 years ago, the bishop of Derry, (Lord Biistol) 
brought a painter with him from Italy, who look 
' views in Indian ink, of the most striking featwea 
upon the coasts of Antrim anid of Derry; these,. 
^;hough not quite perfect, gite a goi^d idea of the 
subject, as far as they go, and are upMi the whole 
\ a valuable collection. In (lie year 1784^ Ih*. 
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Haaiilton published his ^^ Letters ooncerm&g the 
. Ooart of Antrim;^' and in 179Q^ a new edttiiui of 
the same came out^ much increased. These pub- 
lications on the basaltic subject^ (in which all the 
geological world was much interested^ and on 
which many contrary theories had been formed) 
were much attended to. - By some of these theo- 
' ries^ the potent^ clear^ and often indignant pen of 
that accurate observer^ Dr. Richardson^ was called 
out^ who certainly has favoured the world with 
more, facts than any one who has yet written upon 
^the subject; but who has contented himself with 
combating the theories of others^ without forming 
any of his own. 

GianPs Causeway. 

The Giant's Causeway^ which we should despair 
of doing justice to in our own language^ is a miole 
or quay, projecting from the base of a ste^p pro- 
montory, on the coast of Antrim, some hundred 
. feet into the sea. It is formed by perpendicular 
pillars of basalts, which stand in contact with each 
other, exhibiting a sort of polygon pavenieiM:, 
somewhat resembling the appearance of a solid 
hcmeycomb. The pillars are irregular prisms, of 
-various denominaJtioD^, from three to five.sid^s^ 

A 

but the hexagonal are as numerous as all the others 
taken togei&er. 

On. a minute inspection of this grand curiosi^, 
each piUar \& found to be separable into several 
joints, whose artie^tion is neat and compact 
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beyond exprtttton ; the convex temiiaation of one 
^okit always meeting the concave socket of ihe 

• fiext; -besideflr which^ the angles of the nndw one 
cifreqaently shoot over those of the upper one^ so 
xihat they are completely locked together^ .and can 
I rarely be separated without a fracture of the parts. 

The sides of each column are unequal amcuigst 

. themselves ; but the contiguous sides of aiiyoining 

oolumns.are alwayaof equal dimensions^ so as to 

iiouch in all their parts. Though the angles be of 

vanouft magnitudes^ yet the sum of the contiguous 

' angles of adjoining pillars always make up four 

.fight ones^ so that there are no void spaces among 

basalts^ the surface of the Causeway exhibiting to 

view^ a regular and compact pavement of polygon 

stones. Though the Giant's Causeway has often 

* been compared to a honeycomb^ which it certainly 
resembles much^ yet accurate observers .find a 

^B^iiking difference between their component 

prisms. This was the first assemblage of such 

pillars as attracted particular notice on this coast^ 

-and in point of sjrmmetry^ it is perhaps the most 

^perfect group hitherto discovered^ yet^ in the 

•article of magnificence^ that particular spot .lis 

vastly inf<^or to many others on. the. same coast; 

'and Mr. Pennant^ probably knowing of no oiher 

' columns in the north of Ireland^ prononnced^.thiit 

basalt pillars in the island of Stafia &r exceedgd 

1 the Irish in grandeur ; but this gentleman/ .was not 

aware that the Irish coast exlnfaitsmany.milest'Of 

'Vast perpeiidicdar preoipicas^ lined ^BJth.fcnaiit 
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. eolimns,: in paralleb ranges, vmtha magitfifieenee 
^diat is peirkapsr tmriTalled many cfiher part 6t ^e 
•iirorfd* 

These extensive and towering precipices, ^&s- 

. olose ta the natur^iirt the in^terialsL and arrange 

:iiiefits df the strata of -^which this cotmtryfs 

vfenrmed, displaying a* Variety of the basalts bf 

'diff^ent forms, and of a diflferent princijile *f 

-construction, internal * and external, such as has 

-jnot yet .been met with, or noticed in any other 

part of tlie world. 

These stiq)endonS'facafdes dffer a scenery, ma^- 
. nificent beyond description, to ' those who sail 
. along their base, and discover ^ many curious 
circumstances, which have hitherto escaped tMe 
notice of - naturalists. The Giant's ; Causeway, 
compare^ by Dootor Hamilton to a- inole, and sup- 
posed by Messrs. Desmarey and 'Haspet to be a 
jet or cu¥rent of lava running into the sea froin 
the base of a volcanic hill, now appears to beia 
•part of one of the original strata .of ourglbbe, 
pluQed at its intersection with the plane of Ihe 
sea ; thia strai^nm . is 45 feet thick, ' and entk'^y 
composed of basalt pillars of that liength j it* is 
. inclined io the hoifizon with a ema^U an^le, aSd 
when traced from the Causeway eastwa$d> MceMs 
i oh£(|uely along the face ^ of the pfebipice. ^ It etll-^ 
-niinates. at about the diistance ^^f a liiite '^frorn Ihe 
- Causeway. *Its upppr surface is now elevated near 
j2B0 feet above the level of 4he sea; proceeding 
-^eftstsrard it[d^s, aqd finaUy iimnerges ftt'Port- 
i)iaDQp^.twor>qx|les eastir^m Ihe 0»«sewayy forining^ 
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at its immersion, the base of two beautiful conical 
islands. Magnificent as the colonnades may be 
supposed, which this stratum displays in so exten- 
. sive a course across the face of these mighty pre- 
. cipices, they are by no means the finest ; the 
stratum next but one to this, is 11 feet thicker, 
^ and of course the pillars, of which it is entirely 
composed, are 55 feet,. and its extent is somi^what 
. greajter than the former ; the intermediate stratum 
' is composed of another variety of basalt, prisma- 
tic but not columnar ; this is 54 feet thick. The 
Giant^s Causeway stratum, when it attains its 
greatest height, is the eighth, counting from the 
sea ; all the lower ones inunerging in succession, 
as they approach Portmoon ; and where this stra- 
tum finally imiperges, it has eight over it, four of 
them columnar, the pillars being of very different 
lengths^ determined by the thickness of the 
stratum. The diameters of the pillars, and the 
perfection or imperfection of their construction 
appear pretty much the same ; whilst the whole 
mass of the strata are parallel to each other, and 
the pillars of the whole headland of Bengore 
appear naturally to affect a perpendicular posi- 
tion ; and in the few places where they lie in an 
inclined posture, it seems to be the effect of some 
ej^ternaji cause, which has deranged them from 
their .original disposition. It is also worth re- 
marking, that the ranges of pillars are more per- 
fect, in proportion as they lie deeper in the 
. ground. The second range in Plaiskin is evi- 
^ dei^tly better finished than the upper one, and 
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contains much fewer irrisgalariltes in tKe grain of > 
the stone ; whilst thepillars of the Causeway, which * 
run into the sea itself, have greater sharpness in ' 
their figure, and are more close and uniform in their ' 
grain ; and it is to be observed, that the colun^nar 
biasalts come in contact with the sea in three ' 
points only, the third being at Carrickarade, five 
niiles to the eastward of the Causeway. 

The magnificence of ^this coast, when viewed 
from the sea, cannot be conveyed by any written 
description. Its whole portrait is eminently ^ 
striking, and has called forth the talents of many - 
writers,' whose developement of its history has ' 
proved, no doubt, an acceptable addition to the ' 
European cabinets of science. We have now given i 
the readeV a concise account of this grand natural 
curiosity. Those drawings of the Giant^s Cause- 
way, which have been well executed, will however * 
place the picturesqtie of this object before- the 
reader's eye in a more striking point of view, than 
any written description. Nevertheless, their 
united powers will fall far short of the effect 
which is produced by an actual inspection of the < 
object itself, and of that grand and romantic coast, 
of which it forms such a singular and striking 

feature. 

Fairhead. 

At the distance of eight miles from Bengore 
(mentioned above) the promontory of Fairhead 
raises its lofty summit more than 500 feet above - 
the sea, and forms the eastern termination of 

_ , • - 

Ballycastle bay. It presents to view a vast mass ' 



of rnde .cfdilnmai^'istoiies^ the forms of r^dik&fiAMo 
eicls^emely .coarse/ so as to resemble an imperfecta 
CMipiKit granite^ rather than the umform^f finer 
gliain of the Giant^s Oauseira.y* basalts These: 
pillars do» not at first view appear t0 have aby 
mwkii of artioaiation ; but^ on observing suck ass 
have fallen from the top of the promontory, tkey- 
are found to. be separated into pretty regular joints 
hf the falL Though the basalts of these two mag- 
nificent promontoriies have been more particularly 
n^tiojoed, there are many other jsimilar arrange^ 
n^Bts> in different parts of the coast and of the. 
country, which are highly interesting to those 
vrkb ymh.to search into the natural causes that 
imy have produced those extraordinary pillars. 
Tbe hillrof Craigahtillar, the south-east of Port-« 
rush, and' the mountains of DunmuU, between 
Coleraine and the river Bush, shew abundance • of r 
this species of stone; the latter^ particularly^, at 
t|ie crags of ^ Islamore, where two ranges of - 
cQlumns, may be discovered, and at most of the 
qnnRies, which have occasionally been opened . 
rQiwd that mountain: they may be seen also at 
D.miluce hill^ near the castle^ in the bed of the 
river> uj^rthe bridge of Bushmills, on the summit . 
of the moimtain of Croaghmore, in many parts of 
the highland over Ballintoy, in the island of 
Bagb^y^ and various other places even to the 
eaib^nce of Garrickfergus bay, at« the Bladdbeead; ^ 
and> though they are very rude^are found so far to 
tke soutii-west as on Gkgaavy river,^ near wh^e ifc-. 
disi^rg^ itself into Lough Neagh. At theppinfc * 
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of .I)p«iii> ia -tb^'iallUid; of Rftghcf^r/ihe basaltic 
piUars -deviate f]K>m tbetts^nal f^eipMditadar.ditec^* 
tipn; jaldOitteM Us^et in tfae:8%mQ ialiUDid>; they foima 
a ^vttiety of regufeuT: curves. 

Among: the curio^tie^ of tkia ei&ineBtiis^ distuif". - 
guifib^ coast, that of cape Pkai^inn de«erw«K^ 
par^cnlar nOtioQ^ 

Th^ strata of thox cape exhibit two ratige»^€t 
pillars wkh interjacent masses of roek^ elevate^dM 
between 300 and .400 feet above the level of the ; 
sea. Aboufc;12 feet from the SHimnit, (he rock^ 
begins to assume a columnar ;tendenQy> and'foriiia^j 
a range of massy pillars of basalts, which . standi ^ 
perpendicular to the : horizon, presenting^ in theitr 
sharp face^ of the promontory, the appearance of i 
a magnificent gallery, or colonnade upwards oB ) 
60 feet high. This colonnade is supported. on a^ 
solid base of coarse, black, irregular rocfc, near- 
60.feet thick, abounding in blubs and lair^Jioleis. 
Under this bed of stone stands a secojKl raipige. ofu 
pillars, between 40 and .50 feet in height, le^S: 
^pss, and^morje sharply defined- than thoseof the ; 
upper story ; many of them, ona close viewy emutt* 
lating the neatness of the columns of the Giantfs> 
Causeway* 

But of the numejous> varieties of basalt which r 
have been observed by, and have given birth to^>, 
the speculations of the curious, none, deserve '-. 
more particular notice than thai ^p^iey^ knoWtto 
by the name of wiyndyke, which diverges 4n sudh- 
numbers .from the north and ea$t sides^ of thiw'' 
basAltic ^rea. / 
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Whyndykes are migHty walls or steps of bas^i;^ 
which issue awi diverge from the north or east 
sides of the great area of the basaltic country; 
they are composed of rude prisms laid horizontally, > 
their thickness from 12 to 15 feet, and often much 
more, though in some instances they do not exceed , 
one or two. They first shew themselves ^ in the . 
face of the highest precipices, where they are 
seen vertically cutting the several strata, of which 
these precipices are composed, descending to the 
sea, where they are sometimes lost y but in many 
cases their course can be traced to a considerable 
distance in that element : as yet it has not been 
ascertained, in any one instance, to what depth 
they reach beneath the surface, even in the 
deepest mines; they penetrate indifferently all 
substances, which are encountered by. them, and 
proceed to a distance almost incredible. 

• It may be proper to mention a circumstance 
generally attendant upon the whyndyke, which is 
as curious as any fact in natural history ; that is, ' 
the frequent dislocation of the strata, cut by them, 
or through which they pass ; or, as Dr.. Richard- 
son expresses it, the sinking or subsiding of these 
strata on one side, without disturbing their steady 
parallelism. This circumstance, so extraordinary 
to the naturalist, becomes to the miner an object 
of the greatest importance. Whatever be the 
order and thickness of the various beds of fossils, 
which occur on one side of any of these divisions, 
the same general arrangement and proportions * 
may, with great probability, be expected on the 
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other side, only with this difference; that the 
entire mass will oftentimes be found to have 
altered its relative place^ each stratum appearing 
in a more elevated or depressed situation on one 
side of the partition than the other ; so that cor- 
respondent beds will no longer be found in one 
and the. same plane, but must be sought for at 
different degrees of elevation ; and it is only by 
comparing the stratum into which he. has pierced, 
on the unexplored side of the partition^ with the 
correspondent one 'on that side where he has 
already wrought, that he is directed whether to 
work upward or downward in search of the 
mineral he has lately lost. These dykes differ 
materially from each other ; in many, the middle 
part and sides are not of the same grain> nor 
constituted upon the same principles; in some, 
zeolite is found in the centre but not in the sides ; 
in others, the middle part is formed by cutting it 
across (no doubt into prisms) while the sides 
were a rude mass, studded with coarse round 
stones about the size of an eighteen pound shot, 
composed of concentric spheres like the pellicles 
of an onion. In all, the lines marking the con- 
struction of the dykes, whether accurate or faint, 
are across at right angles to their directions; but 
the perfection of the workmanship is very different. 

The Scotch whyndykes (whose variety,^ as Dr. 
Richardson well observes, bid defiance to the 
most accurate attention) have been generally sup- 
posed to originate in Ireland. If this fact be ad- 
mitted, we can easily trace them by attending, to 

VOL. n. 2 c 
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the direction of our own; 'ihus^ those iliat mw 
from the ooMt mest of Ballycastle^ proceediag 
norths with a slight inclination to the east^ are to 
be sought for in Islay^ Jura, Mull, &c. i6h0r4 Mr* 
Mills actually found them in great numbere^ Tfa» 
inference, therefore, is, that these dykes ori^mdly 
united Scotland and Ireland; and the {Nrobabili^ 
is, that a communication by land between flio two 
countries once existed; and this ako was tbi 
opinion of Mr, Kirwan, of the Dublin Sociefyi one 
of the greatest chemists of the age. 

The Antrim dylces, which ere seen at Murlogh^ 
Torr> and Gushendun, are obviously those which 
liave crossed the MuU of Cantyre, and ws^r^ obr 
served by Mr. Jameson in such abuftdattce iA ti# 
Isle of Arran. To find, therefore, in the natural 
liistory of the earth, strong evidences of a violent 
convulsion, such as the Deluge we read of in our 
own holy volume, must have produced; and to 
trace this awful visitation of divine veng^aaoe^ kk 
the stories of ancient poets and the traditlcvis of 
heathen nations, cannot but afford pleasmre of the 
purest kind to every sincere believer in the divine 
original of the books of Moses. 
' Doctor Hulton mentions 20 or 30 wfayndykfe^ 
which he found ^ in the shire of Ayire, to .% 
north of Irvine, on the coast/^ 'These correspond 
with the numerous dykes about Garron pointy 9]^ 
the coast of Antrim, whose rectilineal coujrse tf 
directed towards that part of the Scotch coast 
irhiefa we hare just notioed. We believe . Hie 
lit>iturditie« ihat bave beeft £itii««d tip<m Clirii<»> 
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tnnAty, ftud still more the abomitiabte acts of ep- 
{iressioii tliat hai« been comoiitted by its pro^ 
ftsiors in power^ have pat inloiiiMioii the iqgetiiuity 
of some learned men to destroy fbe evidences of 
<Miirdli^on :---bat these evidences are too strong } 
Whd the religion itself has not greater enemies on 
earth than those religious impostors and Christiaa 
Vilkinisr^ who trample iipon the reason and upon 
thfe rights of mankind/ 

l%e dykes about Larne may be expected to 
be found on the Mull of Oallo way ; while those 
examined by Dr. Richardson far up in Belfast 
toogh^ on acooimt of their south-east direction^ he 
4Mmcluded do not catch Scotland^ nor meet land 
«fitil they arrive on the coast of Cumberland* 



Cf the f^tils uMch 0$^ fmmdi in i>f nttfr t^ 

basalt. , 

' ' l^he finftt of these which claims attention is «eo^ 

lite, which has given birth to a Variety of opinions J 

by some it has been alleged as a proof of the 

vy>lcaniG origin of the stones in which it is fouttd^ 

by others, as supporting a contrary theory^ 

Besides the above mentioned substances, iron 

ores of different kinds are not uncommonly found 

in or near the basaltic precipices ; thin strata Of 

that rifeh species called haematites, are fodnd 

fmiongst the beds of argillaceous ochre, which 

divide them ; and on the sides of the mountains 

and in the vallies, that species called bog ore is 

aUo fouhd, and >fras probably washed down from 

the mcM elevAted situations, 

2c2 
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Beds of puzzolane shew themselves. in dilfereit 
parts : from a quarry of this kind^ in the Uihai&'M 
Ragherjr or Rathlin^ 500 tons were taken by one , 
of the canal companies of Dublin, which answered 
the purposes to which it was applied, as well as 
the foreign kinds of cement. Aiigil, as weii 6b 
silex and iron, abounding in this basaltie countp])?', 
it cannot appear strange that the combination. of 
it with silver should produce the various clays 
ahd colorific earths which proceed from their 
union ; accordingly fullers' earth is found, and 
clays of all kinds, from those baser sorts, which 
make the coarser pottery, to those finer clays, 
which in strong fires only undergo an incqiient 
vitrification, and are therefore fit for fM>rcafaw« 
Soap-stone, of a purple colour, in a large sftxBJbaii, 
shews itself in the cut of a small river betwecii 
Lame and Kil waiter. Fullers' eiottix is so^fre^ueiit 
that it would be unnecessary to specify every platie 
where it abounds: it is to be metwJth nearrplfir. 
Joy^ cotton mills, in the falls of Bdfast, sit Baonerfs 
Glen, near Trumery, and in the island of RathUo, 

&C.&C. 

From the combination of argil and siliex w;i& 
iron; the rough tripoli proceeds, and Fr^sek dlwik 
is only an ochre with a larger portion of ai?gil ; 
the former shews itself in the bed and banfei^^a 
liver on the south-west side of Agnew's hill^ in 
this county; the latter in the path to the GobMns, 
in a large vein. To these valuable materials may 
be added manganese, so useful in the manufacture 
of pottery. This metal, which 19 lalsp applied to 
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tiie^ ibaking of glass^ exists in many parts of 
"Aritidm; and though what has been tried at Bally* 
castle has not been found so good as that imported|^ 
^et little doubt can be formed of a superior quality 
.^ekistrng in the country ; as that brought by MrJ 
Jdooiald Stewart to the Dublin Society's house^ has 

^etsk found upon trial to be good. 

1 . 

Calcareous limestone. 

* ' " 

■ A vast stratum of white limestone^ about two 

ifaundredjfeet in thickness^ and in its general course 

iconsiderably elevated above the level of the sea, is 

,tbe body upon which the immense mass of basalt 

iFBsts; this is of the same extent as the basaltic 

area, hut discoverable only at its periphery, 

^tbough, in some cases, even there its appearance 

'is interrupted; for, wheresoever the columnar 

'basalts occur, the limestone seems to shrink from 

theqi, and is very rarely found, nor does it even 

approach them without evidient signs of derange- 

^nent. In some places it is depressed greatly 

below its general level; after a short space, it is 

borne down to the water's edge and can be traced 

tinder the surface of the sea, then it dips entirely, 

^<attd seems lost under the incumbent mass ; again, 

; however, it emerges, and, with a similar variation, 

i:rec6vers ' its original height* 

*■•• * ^ • , . 

^r ^f[,]iviQ wbat a train of solemn reflection does the evidently 
^ disorganized strata of this coasts with the marine exuvis found 
buried in the loftiest mountains^ introduce the mind of a spec- 
tator^ who believes in the scriptural account of the creation^ 
the ori^U of evil, and the awfiil vkitatipn of tbeDeltfge*^ He 
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' Bjr tracing the progress of the limestone <Mliwiti<<l 
of Portrush> where It makes its first appearance 
on entering the county of Antrim from the 
west, the extraordinary effects of the columfttr 
basalt on the limestone stratum will moire plainly 
appear* 

The chalky cliffs are seen a little to the eastward 
of Portrush, where they form one of the finest and 
most interesting views on the coast; the forms into 
which th^se rocks have been thrown by nature tod 
by the depredations of the ocean^ impart to theni 
features that cannot be placed before the eye, 

sees the monuments of the vengeance of a God displayed—h^t 
he sees also the progress of the ruin arrested^ by the hand 
which signed its commission ! — '' Thus far shalt thou go, and 
no farther, and here shaU thy proud wares be stayed !** ♦ 

If it were in the believer's poWer to change on# atom of t%$ 
existing order of the universe, he would not change it. — Neither 
would he barter that presence of Omnipotence, into which his 
weakness retires — nor that sanctuary of mercy, into ivhich 
TAXTH conducts his trembling Bpirit-~-for the pride of Lucifer, 
and the whole range of his dominion ! 

In the whole course of the heavens, and in the stupendoQI 
monuments of power, which stand displayed before htei intbis 
place, he sees the covenant of God with man deeply ^grarffii ! 
With the sinners driven forth from Paradise, to water the scenes 
of their banishment with tears-^he trembles ! but, with Abel, 
his believing spirit raises an altar of gratitude upDtl TStt 
REDEEMED EARTH^high atf the lieavens~-Hleep as the 
foundations of hell^-wide as illimitcible $pace***loog as e^eo^l 
^es roll ! 

*' These «w tby works, parent of men ! — 
How wondVous they !— 
Thyself how wond>ous thenl" 

* << Hm fouatsiils of Ihe great dMp weri MIqm !i^*^-*'tt4itfift» - 
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i^^ flmisd disap in the imagmft^tion^ by the punx 
^Qtks of art Aftc>r a short cour^e^ they are «ud- 
^nly depressed to the water's edge under Duii«> 
lil^ castlej and soon after are lost entirely in 
]^mng und^r the colnmnar hlU of Dunluce^ 
whiph li^s at a little distance from the sea. At 
t|ie river B.ush^ the limestone recovers^ and skims 
fjoT ^ short space along the level of the sea, but 
irfini9he3 on approaching towards the great pro* 
nftOQtargr of Bengore, which abounds in every part 
with columnar basalts; under this headl$.nd it 19 
lost for the space of more than three miles east* 
ward; from thence^ beyond Dumsevrick castle^ 
it again emerges^ and, rising to a considerable 
height, forms a beautiful barrier to White-park 
bay, and to the BalUqitoy shore. After thi? it 
suffers a temporary depression near the basalt 
bill of Knockooghy, and then ranges along the 
^oast to Ballycastle bay from Kenbaan head j and 
in this direction the limestone and basalt, in all 
their endless varieties, are seen uniting in that 
^ter-piece of the great tragedy of nature, which 
they were appointed to sustain on this portion of 
the coast j but for the mere kumcM farce which 
succeeded to this awful tragedy, and continued for 
H^any ages, (and is only on the wane even now) 
we are indebted on the one hand to that brutisl^ 
ignonuii^ and stupidity of mankind, upon which 
the policy of priests is founded; and pn the other^ 
to tliat erroneous philanthropy, which in, order to 
render void this ppljcj pf the priests, is vainly, 
directing its j>o]Kefs a^a^nst the awf^ moral of 
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the p)ay n Here piecesvof luaestiMie are «6<m^ 
bedded in the basaltic mass^ and similar fragme&ts 
pf basalt dispersed in like manner through tiie 
limestone^ and in the precipice above> strata 
x)f basalt and limestone alternating. Hei^ 
the opportunities of examining into the xHm- 
tact of basalts and limestone • are numberless, 
and on every occasion they are found solidly 
united; the line of demarcation correct, as if 
drawn by a pencil^ but not the smallest .trace of 
.calcination. 

Between Ballycastle and Fairhead, alternate 
^strata of coal and sandstone intervene, then Fair- 
head magnificently towering with its massive co^ 
lumns of basalt; but the limestone once more rises 
to the eastward, and pursuing its devious ceArse 
with some interruptions, at length forms, on the 
shores, a line o£ coast the most fiintastically beaiir 
tif ul that can be imagined. Betweai Glenarve bay 
andOlenarm, the confusion of the basalt and lime^ 
stone is so complete, that you cannot trace them> 
as the immense fragments of both lie in the mo^ 
chaotic confusion. At Danmaiil fort, near Nap* 
pan, the top - of the mountain is basalt, then lime* 
stone ; under that is the fort, cut out of the basalt, 
and beneath that, limestone to the surface of tibe 
sea. 

From Glenarm to the neighbourhood of Mtdter*^ 
alin, in the county of Down, (the most sou^em 
point to which limestone extends) it may be traced 
either along the .coast, or in the eastern and ^soidli*- 
em faces of the mountain; btft in one part^of-its 
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^Ssttmtit suffers an entire depression^ at Blacklieai)^ 
4^ most soutlii&rly paint of island Magee; here 
tbe basalt is colnmniBtr^ and this seems to be the 
boundary* of that species of stone to the south. 
.This vast body of calcareous matter is disposed in 
is^^lar strata^ which^ when undisturbed, preserve, 
as Dr. Richardson well expresses it, a steady 
paraUelism, and are in many parts separated by 
layers of flints, which, in the operation of raising, 
«hiver into pieces of various shapes and sizes; 
other portions besides these are found,' standing 
perpendicularly over each other, and joined by a 
narrow neck of limestone, funnel-shaped, 8is if in k 
liquid state they had been poured into a cavity 
formed to receive them. 

At the further exremity of the limestone, where 
the country subisiides into gentle hills, it is mostly 
dirested of its covering of basalt, clay of a reddish 
eeloar, and of various depths, taking its place. 
Ill one part of its course, from Brook hill to Trum- 
mery, it is elevated above the general surface, 
but still accompanied by the basalt, though not 
<jrowned with it. For all round this ridge, quarries 
of it are found stratified as perfectly as in any 
part of its course ; and extending far beyond the 
liineirtone liniits; and very often these substances 
are found in contact, the sides of each standing 
nearly parallel to each other. Notwithstanding 
flie general hue of this limestone is white, and in 
its nature not adapted to take a fine polish, yet, in 
different situations, specimens have been found of 
a ^filler texture and superior hardness. The va<r 



ri^gited blue and whitOt or dk>V9 ooloiiredinurb]% 
is Mid to bo found ia great aboiidanQe on the 
ludft of Ballymurphy, two mil^s from Belfast 
Jn C<dUii Glen> tbere is also a sitratmn of the saintf 
kind^some of which is reputed to be white^ and tuf 
transparent as statuary marble. In Beoner's 
Glyn, near Trumery^ is a stratum of fullers', earthy 
one foot thick; it lies between the limeitone and 
the basaltic rock, tiere is fine red matbki 4ml 
remarkable red coloured flints. Mr. Duboiirdiev 
observes^ that the limestone quarries in a south^weirt 
direction; in this part of the county^ are traversed by 
a ndiyndykoi far advanced to a state of decompo* 
aition^ and bedded in its whole course^ sometimes 
in a yellowish^ sometimes an a reddish ocberoiMi 
substance. It appears to be this subi^tuifQe 
which has imparted the colouring matter to tht» 
limestone^ and which i^ also much hard^, much 
finer in the grain^ and more completely crysti^U 
»ed than any specimens hitherto met with. 
Pieces g( this . marble have been sent to the 
Dublin Society, When cut and polished^^ they 
are nearly equal to iiie best imported i the dm- 
advantage of it is^ that it cannot be raised in Iwge 
blodc;3. 

The remaining varieties of calcareous sub^tan** 
ces are^ micaceous limestone^ found at Torh^b^ii 
near Ballycastle^ which mak^ good lime for 
mortar^ or for manure, and is of the fam^ quaU^ 
with that used at DalmuUy in Scotland. On the 
black mountain, that species^ denominated pho»i 
phoric limestone, is met with ; likewise at Chuijct, 
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^1 ill tib» inland Of BiGitUm. On iba mqiiistf^n 
"jnnt noticed^ at tb^ height of abotit 1100 fef t^ U t 
lind of calcareous samdrtoBe, coiit^amg a variety 
of nh6\U, among which; some of our natir^ otioi 
may be recogtoised^ as u«ta glycinaris^ j^ttm, 
ea^rdinm^&G. 

Jj/imestone gravel exists; in many p^rts: at 
Beltinderry/ near the com mill^ in tiie Hvey I>«» 
ttart; also at Portmore park^ in the parish i/i 
Olenavy^ Mr; D. Stewart sti^ys^ the limei arft 
large^ of varions colodrs^ and resembluig petrified 
balrnsbes; these must be ooralites. The same 
gentleman also takes notice of a limestone quarry> 
near Templepatrick, on the north side of the 
mountain from Belfast; but this quarry^ from the 
q^ntity of silex it contains^ will not inswer fyt 
making lime* Marine exuviaa of different kinds 
are embedded in the Kmestone; and Mr. Dobour^ 
lito saw bones of terrestrial animalsvas the t>9ne 
ofaband^ supposed to be that which supports 
^e middle finger^ which was foand at a great 
depth in a limestone quarry^ and part of the rib 
bone of a cow^ or of some animal of &at speciesj as 
perfectly shaped as if just taken from the carcass. 

According to Mr. Sampson^ (author of the 
JDerry Survey) with whose obdermlions those of 
Hr/Dubourdieu agree, this immense body of lime* 
stone rests in some places upon a green marble* 
like substance,* which does not effervesce with 
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*^ The lower stratum of limestone at the quarry on the left 
hand of the road^ at Care hQl> is quite discoloured with this 
iubstuite. 



aetdil alraon a red clay^ wkich dips andnaes 
mth it This red clay has frequently pieoes df 
isoft calcareous earth interspersed with it,' in a 
state like putty ; in many instances it is kmellated^ 
and of the finest aiul most unctuous feel^ free' from 
any mixture. In the contact of limestone wiUi 
basalt^ there is a mixture of reddish ocllerous 
matter^ including nodules of flinty or in masses 4£ 
flints agglutinated ; no marks of calcination^ bntcit 
is shivery and shattered in several places^ and even 
contains shells immediately in contact 

The calcareous petrifactions that occur on;ti»e 
shore of Lame lougb^ not £air from the town^bii 
^e approaeh from Carrickfergus^ seem to been- 
tiiled to a place in this divison of the work. The 
well^ which to ail af^earance is the agent intbifa 
operation^ lies dose to the high water mark^ and 
issues from the bank just below the road. Thi 
beach is formed of a stiff blue clay, which, in m&Bj 
places, has wilk and other shells lying upon ^ the 
sur^K^e ; these, when deprived of their fish, are by 
the rolling of waters filled with the clay, and coming 
in contact with the water of the well, become one 
solid mass of calcareous substance, the whole the 
colour of the clay. That the well has the power 
of performing this, is clear from these petrifections 
being found close to it; and from other substances 
of a like nature being thrown but of it from time to 
time, as the jointed and angular stones, that creep 
in vinegar. These stones called, from their shape, 
astrokks^ being placed in a saucer, and immersed 
in acid, immediately begin to effervesce^ wUcdi^y 
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e|ftiiai%.a gentle motion^ they glide do^fii tiie^mt . 
'^Bliiied plane of the saucer/ until th^y meet in t^ 
middle of it. 

. This quality must be impatted to this well £rote : 
ite taking its.soureein^. or running through ^s^botr 
turn of limestone^ with which it mu^ be highly ^ 
saturated during: its passages There are seimd ^ 
btreams • in this line of coast^ tiiat take their rmt ^ 
in'or above the limestone stratum^ which in their 
course meet with openings^ through which they, 
disappear for some space^ and burst - out lowev 
.dciwn. Two < instances of this ocour^ - one near . 
iKilwalter^ and the oilier in the glen at Red hall, v- 
T^e sudden breaking out^ and quick, disappear* 
Ing of springs^ is common in all limestone oouar 
4;rjea.. For the samje construction of thestrata, 
.^hich^ from . their openness^ enables those wAt^s 
:to gush out in one place^ facilitates ttheir enkanae 
into .them in another. In the county of Clarje^ 
^which is. a limestone county^ the number of. paltry 
siibt^rrieinjeoas srixeama is very great^ and Bsm^ oi 
them are very large. 

Qypsmi alabaster^ 

^ This fossil is found on the Forth river ni^ 
Jfeifast^ an^ in several other places cm the q^g^^iA 
from thence to Gastleohichester^ in island M^ee^ 
4m the Forth rivar it runs in veins^ in the ste^p 
Ji^nks^ which are farmed of a most tenacious. cla}^ 
tha,t effervesces with acids: these veins are ojf 
various d^ptbs^ from three or four inches inthi^k,- 
ness .to^ that of a line^ so as sc^r^ely. to be pi^r- 



with tiie fadMM ^f the day. Themod^ iDi which 
the gypsum is extricated from the dla^y is by 
ttrifcing the latter with pickaxes^ as sharp and as 
wtU«-tdinpered as possiUe. Aboire the vtim the 
tenacity of the clay is such^ that not more ik$A 
the si26 of a walnut can be taken away at c^ 
•liroke^ which makes the difficulty of procniing the 
gypsum very considerable. In some inetanoes the 
eiay> in which gypsum is fbundj is of a fine blue 
eolonr resembling Prussian blue. The clays of this 
fcind^ that Mr. Dubonrdieu trted^ eflfefvesce dlse 
with acids; invariably^ however^ its situation^ so 
lar as he had observed^ is on the verge ef the 
iiaiesteaae oonntry^ Imt much under the level of the 
Umestone^ and not much above the level of th^ 
aea^ in the intermediate stratum between the sand^ 
irtoae and the limestone* In liiat portion of the 
joannty where it is met with^ the limeitdne 'liei 
very high in (he feces of the tiiountains, i^hierelt 
does not appear to have been disturbed by any vio^ 
lence; where the limestone has-been brought beloW 
ita usual levels as in many places it appears to have 
been there^ he had not heard of any gypsum having 
been founds so that its formation appeai^s to have 
been accomplished in^ and confined to that stra* 
turn; what is now gypsum has probably beeii 
i^halk^ or limestone reduced "to a chalky eomnifteti^^ 
A9 it is often found in clays ; the vitriolic aeid^ 
which is necaisary to its eJtistence^ having «l#* 
been afibrdedby the same stratum^ from whieh H 
ia feken. How this operation has bieen eflfeeWtf, 
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nevef m6t ifrith g^rpftoon in lar]^ masset/M it it 
felilid in <»th<^ iS&mt^m. The use to wUc^ ihit 
^Miftil is ap^li^> is the raankig of oorttiee»> cott- 
ing: ceilipgs and walls^ and making alh«r onw 
aieiiAs for aj^rimentsy ta which it ia well Aidiptod ; 
iti$ firist roasted^ then ponndsd oad^asitedf ma^r 
liaidg afterwardf loixed with a pisoper propettioii 
of )ime^ run into a paste ; it qdiddy jgr&wu hard^ 
and when completely dry^acqu^s^ bmotifutnkilky 
whiteness. It is mM by the/kimdred .weig^ or 
ton^ a^ it is required by the pei^ons whoiAise it. 



Coals, 

The working c^. this aaiineral has httherto 
been chiefly confined to the yicinity of Bilfyeas- 
tte ; every attempt towards finding it in a^ cm^ 
mdenabie qmmi^y, in any other quarter^ has so 
fior: proved abortive* The collieries lie between 
tiie town and Fairkead^ which terminates tkie bay 
ci Ballyoastle to the east. The coid Mes in an 
abrupt bank^ which overhra^ the sea^ and is 
first seen at the Salt-pans^ its westerly point; 
firom thence it runs eastwarcUy aiong tlie coast for 
.about two miles ; h^e the Ua^g coal is lost ; 
«bnt at the commencement of the Fairhead % blind 
coal has been discovered^ whioh^ from iti$ utility^ 
promises to become a profitable article to the 
. owners. This species ie also, found on the east 
side of the same promontory^ and is separated 
from the bkaiag coal by a whyndyke^ at a plaoe 
loalkd Whaleyfsr^Uy ;. these two ipeoiM ave 



merer foQ&d ka coiitact> aeiiber contiguotia no^ 
latennixed. The different fossils^ commonly site- 
ttbed above the coal of tbb place^ are kon-stoae^ 
blade shivery slate^ S^Y» brown . or yellowish 
sandstone^ and basalt^ or whynstone* . The thre^ 
former of these appear to be nsoaliy attendant oil 
coal in the northern parts of Ireland; bulthe 
sandstone^ which may be traced from the 'soaftem 
to the northern extremities of the coontry^ and 
which iseems to be the body on which all the 
other strata rest^ is here out of its usual, lev^l^ 
being as it were forced up from its natural phu^ 
and hemmed in by basalt^ which it equals in ele- 
vation. All these strata are tolerably regular in 
their disposition, forming a small angle with the 
horizon to the south, and shewing their edges iii 
the steep cliff itself, or (as the. miners term it) 
bassetting to the north ; but it happens not unfre^ 
quently that they are intersected by thin, hard, 
and firm veins of basalt^ which standing perpen- 
dicular to the horizon, cut them in two, forcing 
through every opposing barrier in a precipice ^W 
or 400 feet high, pursuing a direct and uniater- 
r up ted course as far as the eye can trace them 
under the surfece of the sea, or as far as human^ 
industry and perseverance has attended them into 
the bowels of the earth. As the properties of these 
walls or dykes have been described above, we 
need not add any more on the subject than to say, 
that the miner, who has occasion to. break throu^ 
one of these divisions, is almost certain that he wilt 
immediately lose the bed of coal, in which, a shorrt 
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^tike before/ he was working; and if is only by 
eoaiparing the stratum into which he has pene* 
tratedj, on the unexplored side of the partition, 
with the correspondent one^ on that side where he 
^t$ already wrought that he is directed^ whether to 
work upwards or downwards^ to recover the course 
of the coal. The veins of coal are from two and a, 
bdf.to five feet in thickness^ and .g^enerally. ruft 
&om the north-west to the south-east^ dipping gra* 
dually from the shore, as they proceed into ,the 
country. Until 1807, none of the levels extended 
Io^Y&bA 900 yards ; for there a whyndyke, towards 
the south, had hitherto prevented the workmen 
from penetrating farther in that direction. 
^ All the mines are worked and drained by levels 
running into the country ; no shaft is sunk, ex^ 
cept-for the purpose of ventilating the different 
apartments. At a former period, when the steam- 
ei^ine was unknown, Mr. Boyd, the proprietor, 
who possessed talents and enterprise equal to 
arduous uadertakings, having sunk shafts to a 
teed of coal under the level of the sea> conducted 
a stream from a distant river, along the. precipice, 
which rises from the shore, where, by means of 
machinery, he was able, cheaply and efFectuallyy 
to keep bis submarine pits clear from water; but 
this ."work has long- since been abandoned. Xhi& 
l^vels^ which are now the only mpde by which the 
co^lis extracted, are about four feet wide by* four; 
£^t and a half in height, and are cut at^^ the ex^ 
pense of from one guinea to one guinea ^and a' 
half peer yard, running, measure.^ In this-^estimate- 
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molttded ihe clearing away ike rabWrib, wllieli 
Ml gvnerally thrown into the sea. 
. The prodaee and consequent vahie of the dif- 
ftrent mines vary considerably^ according to ihe 
foantity of slack they contain. Biasing coal was 
aoid for lOs. per ton^ and the blind coal for IBs. 
A ton of the former weighs 23 cwt. The siaci: 
was sold for bs. per ton, and is generally lised 
for burning lime. All the coal is sold by measore. 
A ton of coal contains four tramsi of two Inr* 
kIs each ; a barrel contains four bcishels ; cmise^ 
^oently there are thirty-two bushels in a ton of 
coals as sold from the bank. 

When Mr. Dubourdieu surveyed this couateyi^ 
mme fifteen or twenty years since, there were 
about one hundred men daily employed in di^ 
jerent departments about this cdlliery^ The e^mr 
y^B of labourers and of artificers were then frotti 
lif* to Is. Id. per day, and the weekly espense of 
labour from £30 to £40. 

Thoae employad in cutting the coals w^*e paid 
liy the piece^ and the prices varied from 4*. to-6ir* 
Gd. per ton, according to the difficulty of the wQrk> 
mid the length of conveyance from the diffik^ex^ 
^an^rs to the mouth of the piti The coals M» 
luken froiv hence to the store by labourers em* 
|d6]fed for that purpose. The workman's m&^ 
ButiB to his etiofdc^er is a third mwe than wImM; ia 
giv^n tA 4he buyer; as a ksm of pit m^^asvffs ^a» ft 
ia called) consists of wl tramss, or twelve liaar^ 
iKhieh ia^ sa|ipeaMl to cover inoidex^ loasea aad 
««pBiit». Many ycams ^sxbkm ihem ware IkmxkSO 
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to 120 tons of coal (fit meBsare) tiinied mA ewvy 

-fertnigfat from those Hiines, and from 10 4x> SO 

trains of slack ; and^ on an average^ it wea^ con^ 

|mted that tln^e men^ viz. one cutter^ one bearat^ 

mad one trammer^ turned out one ton of coals ]»tt 

.<day. The country consumption at that time was 

from 20 to 50 tons per week ; sometimes 200 

WKt loads^ of two barrels eacfa^ have been taken 

nway in tkat period. They are carried to BaUy^ 

men% and not unfreqnently to Antrim ; but their 

fnrim^ipal ittarket was Coderaine^ about saxteen 

miles from the coHiery, where they were sold from 

€«. 6d. to ^8. 9d. per load^ or fitwn 26^. to 98iL 

per ton. The quantity exported from these col- 

Beries iJoes not appear to be considerable ; hcnm- 

ever, it is said that a single boat can ship 30 tons 

kk a day^ and that a vessel of 200 tons could be 

toaded in two days. 

Mo charge was made here for i^pping at Hm 

period; altibough to the proprietor, the expense 

for doing so was more than !*. per ton. The 

teen employed in this operation received Gd. per 

Ion r this added to the expense of boats and 

^stages, amounted to something considerate ; and 

from the increased price of timber since tbe 

orgin of those collieries, the necessary accommo* 

Nations must have materially swelled the table ^ 

expense. The consumption of iron and wood 

varies at different times; but it has been estit- 

mated at two hundred pounds smnually. The cxrj 

pense of candles alone was about one hnndred 

tiouttds; but tlHb IB defrayed by the wofkmen^ 

2n2 
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who likewise furnish themselves with tools^ that 
are repaired at the expense of the company ; but 
-OB the opening of a new mine a complete set of 
.tools is provided for the undertakers of the work. 
The colliers are considered by some as a lazy 
and indolent denomination of people; because 
they work only from six to eight hours in the daj^ 
time ; and when they calculate that they have 
<^arned from a shilling to eighteen-pence for Iheir 
day, retire to idleness or amusement However; 
upon a fair view of the subject, ^e cannot condemn 
them; as we are not able to prove either from 
Scripture or reason, that the extremes of. doing 
nothing upon one side,and of being workied to death 
•upon the other, are exactly of God's appointment. 
The Ballycastle collieries are supposed, hf 
some, to have been worked at a very remote 
period : for the miners, in pushing forward to a 
bed of coal about the year 1770, at an unexplored 
part of the cliff, unexpectedly: broke through the 
rock into a narrow passage, so much ^ choked iip 
as rendered it impossible for any of the workmen 
to force through to examine it. further; two boyd 
were therefore sent in with candles, for the pur- 
pose of exploring; but having penetrated into a 
kind of lab3rrinth, and their lights being extin- 
guished, their voices also being exhausted with 
frequent calling, they would, in all probability> 
have been lost, if it had not occurred to one of 
them that as the hammer$ of miners are oft€fe 
heard at a distance, they might make themselves 
Ijeard by knocking with stones against the sid€» 
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a/ tiie cavern : this expedient fortanately fort them, 
^jUQceeded^ and they were taken out after being ini 
thiii perilous situation for some time. 

This cavern was found to be a complete gallery^, 
which had been driven forward many hundred 
y^tcfls to the bed of coal> branching into numerous 
chambers^ which were dressed in a workmanlike 
jxmxaer ;. in reality, it was found to be an exten- 
sive mine, wrought by people expert in the busi« 
ne^s. Remains . of . tools and baiskets are said to 
have been discovered, but in such a decayed state,, 
that, on being touched, they immediately crumbled 
to pieces. The implements discovered were of a 
different construction from those of the present 
day; and candles, whose wicks were fornpied of 
rags^ or shreds of linen, were amongst the articles: 
that were found. 

Another proof of the remote period at which 
coal mines were worked on this coast, arises from, 
ibe circumstance of coal cinders being still visible 
in tiie lime used in the building of Bruce*s castle, 
in the island of Raghery, the antiquity of which, 
building cannot be less than 500 years : it may,, 
indeed, according to Dr* Hamilton, be more, as. 
the time which Robert Bruce spent in this island 
was scarcely suflScient for the purpose of erecting 
it. But by whom these mines were originally 
worked, there does not remain any tradition. 
.Previous to the year 1736, a company, chiefly- 
ciomposed of Englishmen, are said to have occu-v 
pied the collieries of Ballycastle. In that year^ 
Alexander, Earl of Antrim, granted them m 
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jperpetttity to Hogh Boyd^ Esq. of Ball3rcast!e^ 
great grandfetber of the present or late Mr. Boy^« 
The grant conveys all coals, pits, mines, &c. 8cc- &c^ 
firom the church of Bonamargy, on the west, to 
file hill called the Fairfaead eastward, and from 
file sea coast, three miles into the country sontti* 
ward. The only rent paid is the twelfth ton of 
coal at the mouths of the different pits ; the bank- 
ing, shipping, &c. is a charge to be deducted from 
Ae chief rent : this amounts to two shillings an4 
eightpence for each ton, common measure. 14 
may not be amiss here to mention, that pit mea* 
sure is one half more than common measure ; and 
fliat, in the year 1805, the quantity raised was 
2;791 tons, the total expense of wbich amounted 
to the sum of £1,976. 4^. 3d. Mr. Boyd, being 
fully sensible of the great advantages to be derived 
from an extensive distribution of the produce of 
the collieries, not only to himself^ but to the pub- 
lic, turned his mind towards rendering the bay df 
Ballycasde useful to his purpose. From its intuar 
tioii, and tiie circumstances attendant on that 
situation, (for it is exposed to the north-west winds, 
which, meeting the island of Ratiilin in ilieir way> 
drive in between tliat island and the main land a 
most tremendous sea) it does not offer a safe re- 
treat for vessels, except for a very short portion 
of the year, tiierefore it was necessary tiiat a qus^^ 
or pier, shotdd be constructed, as a reme^ iEbr 
thb evil. Different parliamentary grante vrere 

aad a quay was. built ; but whetha the situatioft 
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md l^diciottsly ckoaeHy and tbe wi»rk nat m 
ddlfiilly ptaimed and executed a3 works of thp jm^ 
Bimt tim^ or whether the force of the swell wm 
irresi&tible^ the sea overpowered it^ having first 
filled the little harbour with sand^ so as to rendm 
it nearly useless. To remedy this misfortune^ H 
is said that the river^ which runs into the bay a 
little to the eastward of it^ was turned in, under 
the idea of clearing away the sand; but this com* 
pleted its ruin, and in that state it now remains* 

It is therefore a matter of great regret, that thi$ 
pl9£e, the neighbourhood of which, in addition to 
its collieries, abounds with so many valuable ma^^ 
terials, should be deprived of those advantages of 
a port,, with which the munificence of parliamiNit 
was so well calculated to provide it. But while 
we lament that fatality by which the effiorts of a 
worthy citizen, for the improvement of his fdrtuae 
and his country, were rendered abortive, we caxit 
not, whatever may have been the improvements 
since made in the science of engineering, unite with 
any oiiier writer in recommending parliament, iu 
the present encumbered circumstances of the couo*- 
try, to apply the money of the people to uncertaia 
ispeciilations. — The other materials found in the 
vicinity of Ballycastle, are clays of the most ya^ 
loable kinds. One species obtained near the Fair^ 
head has, upon trials proved to be of that deserip^ 
ti0ii which is employed in the manufacture of the 
finest earthenware, and i» said to possess the qai» 
litim of the kaolin^ which enters into Ite camfOn- 
mHon c^ehioftf whilst the granite^ whieh is £ra»d 
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IB Ballypatrick moontain, resembles the petanw^ 
abo ^coHipoiient part of the same ware, and whioli 
abounds in tbe limestoiie flints. Excellent potters^- 
clay^ and clay for bricks^ also abound here^ and fire- 
stones of the most lasting kinds. Sand for manu- 
footuring glass is in large quantities^ and kelp em^ 
ployed in making the ooai'ser glass. A glass-house 
had been built many years ago^ but the bosm^as 
is now given up. Manganese has been discovert f 
but ike quality of it is inferior to that imported 
from Eiigland. To these may be added the free-- 
stone^ in all the extent of the colliery^ the excel- 
lent quality of which must be evident, fSrom the 
scythe stones, so much valued over the whole 
country. Many ott^er substances, useful when ac-* 
eompanied with abundance of fuel, might probahiy 
be added to those rendered valuable by being 
near it; but suffiK^ient has already been said to 
draw attention to those that are known. . ^ . " 

Wood coal. 

This fossil is said to have been first brought into 
notice in this district, about 60 years since, by a 
Mr. Alejcander Stewart. It is generally found in 
veins : where these are of the least thickiiess, the 
appearance of the wood is most distinct. These 
veins are from two inches to four or five feet 
thick, and universally run fnom east to west. '\ 

This wood is found near Portmore in laigt 
masses; it is there, known by the name of bl^ 
lyood. It has been met with on the ^m^rn 
lihore of Lough Neagh; and between Ballinderry 
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and Crumlin^ on this shore^ Mr. French was af 
^eat expense on the first stratum, which wm 90 
inches thick at the end of the lerel or drive.^ The 
resemblance between this wood coal and that men- 
tioned in ^^ Letters on Iceland,'^ seems to be so 
very great, as to induce a conclusion that they are 
mnilar substances, and have been produced by 
the same cause. * But this must not be confoun^Esd 
with those thin strata that are dug up very near 
the surface, in many places on the Lough Neagh 
shores. These latter strata lie so near the surface, 
as to be met with in shallow cuts made for wa* 
tering meadows, and are supposed to be wood in 
a state of decay, with no other resemblance to 
coal than in the colour ; whereas the other, from 
its weighty appearance, and feel, seems to hold anr 
intermediate place between wood and coal; and 
notwithstanding the burning qualities of it may 
not be such as could be wished for, when the boga 
are more exhausted, it may become a valuable 
substitute. 

Sandstone. 
Sandstones of different colours, different de- 
grees of hardness, and differing in the sise of the 
grains^ which enter into their composition, are 
most extensively to be met with in this county.^ — 
Tbey appear at the southern extremity of it, near 
Spencer's bridge, where it joins the county of 
Down. From theiice they may be traced along 
4be whole valley to Belfast, ' and along the shore 
to Garrickferg^s, a tract of not lesff than 22 miles; 

» .«»■ ■■■■■■ ■■ > ■ ■ . 1 ■■■ ■> I II. ■ - -I w- 

^ Donald $tuar€'s Report. - 
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Th^ occur agaiA between Bcooghshaiie ukI 
Clotigli^ near the centre of tkecounty^ and at BaUgr^ 
easfle, the northern extrenufy ; also in the iakuiidl 
of Raghery; but in these last mentioned plaoeff, 
wh«re the sandstone alternates with strata of ceai, 
it seems to have left its humble situation^ and is 
Ovation, rirals the basaltic precipices which it 
joins. At the bottom of the mountain^ between 
BaUycastie and Newtown glens, sandstone of a 
fed colour forms the paste in which num^oas 
rounded pebbles are embedded : some of the peb- 
bles are white, some are brown, and many of th# 
nolbw of the paste. This stone is of peculiar hord^- 
]»ss, and seems confined to this track : the peWes 
ape of ibe siliceous kind ; and the whole forms a 
c^eciea of pudding-stone, which is seen move 
fAaiidj in the great cave near the sea shove at 
Guriiendun^ where the whole mass is connected 
together as hard as any rock, tiie cliffit above it 
being of the same compositioD, and extending to 
Red bay. The depth to which the sandstones gm 
is very great, and qoite um^ertain. This has been 
tfied in many places near Lisbum; where, after 
baring near 200* feet^ the undertaking has 'been 
abandon^ ; and at the freestone quarry at Sear 
bra, in the co«n<y of Down, 450 feet ha^e beeft 
famied &nough withoi^ suooess. The other aggre* 
g»t» siD»es are granite and gnias.: tiM»e «e 
fiMad very near each otfaer on the moantoin abofi^. 
Cushendnn^ the fiest appearing firaoa undi^r 1i» 
boggy banks of a brandi 4)f the Cary rrn^^ ami IIn^. 
right hand of the road firem BaUyeastle. This is 
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a vcfry large-grained red granite^ hard, and the 
component parts distinct and clear. Much of it 
could not be seen^ buff sufiicie^ to shew thalt it 
was not a single stone^ b«t that there wa& a nmsui 
of it together. At a little distance^ on the sam« 
side^ Ae gfniess began to show itseM^ where the 
covering' of a bog was slight^ and continued from 
tlience to ilie bottom of the mountain at Cushen* 
chm. The enormous fractured mass of this sub-* 
steiK^e which hangs over the road on the left, an A 
the disjointed fragments that lie under it on ^le 
rij^t, as ^e hill is descended, cannot feil - of 
srtriking the beholder with awe, nor of bringing ter 
his imagination the horrid convuli^on that must 
hBLire' laken place at the moment this compact inaa» 
wa» torn' from its foundation, and scatteped m 
gigantic fragments betow. 

After the valley is passed between BaR^n^uerfiiii 
aacl thts' mountain, you ascend, for some time, 
with the limestone at a distance on tbe north, Hhm 
basdt c^m<Ty on the soutib. The limestone tlnett 
approaches the road to the noriii-east, rising from 
tike turf bogs; on^ the othei* side aH is covered by 
^wbA m a little space the limestone vanishes alMt 
uMkr the bog. When the bridge appears^ 4iw 
grmeite m smn in the bedof ihe piv«r to tile MuMlk 
we«^ : the gniess^ then succeeds, and continues^ M 
fti» as'thelbot of tiie moMiAnin on tile o^^et' si^^ 
wiiere it is boundi^d by 1lv# ved safiibtone, of 1km 
sffiDie composition as lAiat wMeh tmmm tiie siohw 
^obA roof of the mve ^ 
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Caves. 



A very curious and extensive cavity lies ai 
Blackcave head, north of Lame, which is said to 
penetrate the basaltic rock, in which it is formed^ 
to a considerable distance, and the sides of ^^ 
are composed of pillars of great dimensions. 

At Cushendun there was a cave with a black- 
smith's workshop in it, formed of materials- of 
a very different kind, being a kind of reddU^ 
sandstone. 

' Under the castle at Red bay is a (^ve of great 
dimensions. The roof and sides of it are form^ 
of rounded siliceous stones, in a paste of sand^ 
stone. It opens to the sea, and affords, thro«^ 
the arch which it forms, at all times an interesting: 
view, but particularly when the sea is high a^d 
agitated. 

The cave under Dunluce castle is another noM^ 
natural apartment of the same kind, but exists iH 
materials of a nature totally different frpm that ait 
Red bay, the walls and roof being of rude basalts 
But the cave at port Coan requires particular 
notice. Its sides and roof are formed of round 
stones, embedded in a basaltic pas.te, so hard aa 
not to be broken without great difficulty : thea& 
stones again are formed of concentric spherear 
like the pesJlicles of onions, the . whole composiiig 
a mass of most extraordins^ry appearance. . As^ 
Uiis cave is approached, the dyke stands on tiie^ 
left ; behind is thf^ rude basaltic precipice, in ihet 
face of which is the dyke from whence the other wa$. 
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•detached; and beyond the caye^ at no great dish 
tance^ is the Causeway itself; so that four most 
distant varieties of basalt are displayed in a short 
space^ each preserving the characteristic features 
of their formation^ as distinctly as if at the distance 
of many miles. 

» « 

Caims.-^Cromleclies. 

, The antiquities of the east coast of Ireland^ 
f^m the county of Meath to the north sea, have 
so great a similitude, that to describe those of one 
district, (unless the minutiae of each object be en- 
tered into) is to give an account of the whole. 
Gaims, cromleches, pillar^stones, raths or forts, 
and mounts of different magnitudes and forms, 
abound along the whole coast, and extend inland. 
The monastic and military remains are also si* 
milar, as well as the detached pieces; such as 
arms, urns, and ornaments, which are . occasion* 
ally met with. Of these monuments, the cairns 
have least the appearance of art or of contrivance, 
and are evidently the work of men in a very rude , 
state of society; The most remarkable of those, 
as well as the most conspicuous in this county, Js 
Aat on Colin mountain, about three miles to the 
north of Lisburn ; it seems like a point, when 
viewed from a distance, but is of considerable ex* 
twit; ' It is formed of a number of smalji stones, 
piled up in a conical shape, and now Jiearly co^ 
vwed with a green sod, seeming to have its origin 
in the growth and decay of the grasses, which 
have Htafcen'^root in the soil, caused by the decom- 



^Mftttiim of thie $bomes, by fiie moisture of Has di- 
iaole in whiofa Aey are sihrntoiL We have aot 
lieard of any attempt to open it^ eonseqnentfy 
notlnng of its contents is known. Another of 
tiiese mofiuments exists on Slieve-Tme^ west of 
Carrickfergus^ and two on Colin ward^ cmd no 
doubt there are others of a similar character. 

Neither is the cromleche wanting in the anti- 
quities of this county, although Mr. Dnbonrdieu 
thinks they are not so numerous as in the neigh- 
bouring county of Down ; that near Cairngrainey 
is most remarkable, having twelve stones ranged 
from south-east to north-west, tlie western one 
near seven feet high ; that to the east is nearly 
level with the ground; this sloping position is 
common, and has given rise to the name, ft is 
fiirther to be observed, that the upper or flat 
stones composing the cairn, or heap of the stm, 
(which, in the Irish language, Caimgrainey sig- 
nifies) are each supported by three upright stones, 
in the same manner that the single cromleches are. 

Near these stones is a large mount, and several 
strengths, diflferent from those forts so common in 
every part of the county ; these lie to the norfii- 
east of the road from Belfast to Templepatrick. 

Another cromleche stands on the lands of the 
Rev. Robert Trail, of Mount Druid, near BalKn- 
toy : the principal stone is six feet six inches in 
lengtib, by five feet six inches in breadiii, and 
stands on foar supporters, one at each end, Ae 
otiber two on each side. It had been surromidiMi 
by a circle of stones, the diameter of whidi ww5 
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lAmsiB^S^ fwtiMide off ttte drete; nmiiy of tlieffie 
irtones are now gcme ; those fhat remain are from 
i&De to two feet in thickness. 

Another of these rude monuments stands at the 
nortiiern extremity of island Magee ; this also Is 
in ft sloping direction, supported by three large 
stones set upright, the inclination is to <he ^east ; 
tiie coirering stone is above six feet in length, and 
at one end nearly equal to that in breadth ; under 
it is one large stone lying flat ; on the outside are 
six large stones ^upright in the earth, four of which 
stand on the north, and two on the south side ; 
these stones are about three feet high. 

Mounts, forts, 8fc. 

These works of earth, which hare been raised 
by the hand of man to various magnitudes, are »> 
nnaierous, (two or three parishes in this county 
containing no less than ^7 forts) and so wdl 
known, even to the blind men that traverse the 
Ulster jsoil, that to enter upon a minute description 
of this class of the Antrim antiquities, (for the 
information of an Irishman, at least) would be to 
force a subject upon his attention, with which be 
is as &miliarly acquainted as with his parent soil. 
We shall therefore content ourselves wiA the few 
eramples that we ha^^ already given, and shall 
add for the strangw's information, who, if a plain 
man 4sf bustness, may not wish to have his brains 
boddered with long-spun details of our antiquities^ 
Unfit liiese forts, though numerous in Ulster, are 
mmkf seen in the west ^ Ireland^ and not much 
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&rtlier south than the county of Meath/ 
Ulster had been more frequently iirivaded by rtfae 
Danes^ the Scots^ or the Britons^ than the o^w 
provinces^ and that these forts^ if they, had a 
prior existence^ were then multiplied and coa^ 
yerted into places of defence, we shall not, with 
our uncertain lights, pretend to determine; but 
from their numbers and various magnitudes, thajr 
must have been the work of a great population, 
who certainly had either the incentive of siJGrty, 
religion, or public justice, to urge them on in their 
formation. 

Ecclesiastical antiquities. 

Mr. Archdall, in his Monasticon, enumerates 
48 e&tablishments of this kind, and says that 20 
of, them are now unknown. But in reaUtjct^e 
number, of which there ure any remains x^. certain 
records, by which, they may at present be traced, 
does not amount to one half, of those said to have 
existed in the county of Antrim. Of the religious 
house,; supposed to have been founded at Antrim 
by a disciple of St. Patrick, it is said there is not 
any. existing record i;^ this country prior to 766. . 
. Carrjckfergus.— The foundation of a monastery 
for Franciscan . fr.iars, who, from humility, ciiBed 
themselves friars minor, and also, grey /friars, 
(from the colour of their garments) has already, 
been noticed in our description of this town, . It 
is supposed to ..have been founded: in the. year 
1832 by Hugh de Lacy, Earl: of UJster, wjiQ ^aSL 
afterw^ds interred there, . as . were . ailso^ .perald 
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Htemaurlce and Richard Burgh, in 1408. \ Hugh 
Adam M'Gilmore, who had destroyed forty 
cburches, and amongst tiiem this church of Gar- 
rickfergus, was at length killed in the oratory of 
the same church, by the family of the SavageSj, 
who entered the place through the windows of the 
church, which he had enlarged by opening and 
destroying them, that he might take from thence 
the iron bars! . 

' This monastery and its possessions were granted, 
at the suppression of religious houses, to Sir Ed- 
mund Fitzgerald ; he assigned them to Sir Arthur 
Chichester, who erected a noble house in that 
place. 

Connor is now a wretched village ; although it 
gives name to the bishopric* Little is known of 
this religious foundation. 

. Glenarm. — A monastery was built here for 
Franciscan friars of the third order (that is, they 
were neither conventuals nor observantines) in 
the year 1465, by Robert Bisset, a Scotchman. 
This monastery, and the lands belonging to it, 
were granted to Alexander McDonald, ancestor 
to the Earls of Antrim. There are still some re- 
mains of this building on the bay of Glenarm. 

- Goodbum, or Woodburn, near Carrickftrgus. 
A priory, dedicated to the- Holy Cross, was 
founded here for Premonstratension friars, (why 
did not the modest founder add a few more sylla- 
bles to its name?) who. were called so from their 
order being reformed at Premonsti'6, in the did- 

cese of Laon, in Picardy ; thfey were also called 
VOL. n. 3 b 
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'tfhiti friars. It is supposed to have been fyvoEnML 
by soitae of the Bissetn^ in atonement for the 
mitfdfer of the Eatl of Athol^ which obliged Atiit 
to fly from tiieir country. The last abbot resigned 
this mdtastery, with ite appendagen, into «h^ 
hands of Henry VIH. the 1st of Mareh> 1M», 
and retired to inland Magee» At that tinie> tkm 
abbot was not ohly in possession of lands ard^md 
the priory, but of the rectory of fintroia, (At^ 
trhla) and the tithes of 16 toWnlands, belonging to 
the rectofjr of Killaboy in the Rents ; wlm^ of 
the rectories of Grolille and €ariliony> atid (tf tira 
totmlands in island Magee, rit^ BaHypoi' MagiiAi 
and Ballypor Parva ! It is pretty clear that Guttd 
wsd3 tolerable gdod picking faetOi l^it wi^ihy 
abbot did not prehch with an empty stomaeh* 

Kells, or Disert, four miled nortib of Antrte 
and close to Connor,— A priory of regaiar oaftons 
was erected here, iinder the inroelition of j^ 
Virgin Mary> by O'Brien Oarrog, befbre the w^ 
rival of thtl English. Mnrb^h M^An«datlow«s ^ 
Itet abbot, surrendered it on the 1st of Fd^imey; 
1543, being then in possession of the temporatities 
as well as spiritualities <a€ eight towmlaiMl% tk^ 
cumjacent to the pridry; of five rectories, and liMi 
tithes of Templemotragh, near Glenam^ and of 
Kildoran ib inland Magee, (eight townlaaiia, fift 
retories,; and ttther pickfiicks.) This younff flM4 
ai^o was pretty well proirided for. Incleed t^ 
fore the time of Henry VIlIv lifet only 4li^$a ge«i4 
tlemen, bat the doctor* ^f the thwth geiiei«%5 
^^ r»re ^sport^-they mi^t weH biirtt 4ttt into * 
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wbicii the Chri^tiyiB religiou md th« reasaii of 
ma^kiufl ifkm BioQdlr^fqir ^v^n the quairels of 
princes and thQ murder of ^ulgect^ b^caHia tril^ja^ 
tsKFy t9 tkejlir weidth and power, until the refonps^ 
toft jni«f pofs^d^ and H^ary li|id Im ppholy h9»d 
ujpn til^e piQDs plunder of th^ church, ihwev^g 
a iki» priaeQe oo^l4 netiurn^ and waka sfon^ repa* 
TuMon tp ^ Catholic clergy of Ireland for the rui^ 
of their estate«9 out of the church livings which 
t^mmUf it mi^t pro¥e an effectual planter finr old 
mm$, and pwhapa procure for Htmry himself that 
political abaolutiou, of which his memory, in tho 
www of Catholic Ireland, stands so much in need. 

L«iibeg, near Lisburn.— ^M^Donnel built a small 
monasteiy here, in Hie |.5ih cei^ry, for Fra»cis^ 
Min inars of i^ 4hif4 order ; but Mr. Pubour-i> 
iyiaa jSHuppoi^s this was a nunnery, as one part of 
the ehurchryard is eren now distinguished by the 
mmo0 of the nun's garden* Howerer, let the title 
Im compromised, and both remain in quiet pos^ 
9NUMOB, as aooiaty is always best when it is 
wbKed. 

. Mja6Sf»rene.rt^A fwaU monastery was founded 
hure, in the Iftth caoiury, £or Franciscans of <lto 
third ord», by O'Neil. On <^ dOth of Novem^ 
}^r, l&ll^ it was granted to Sir A. Chichester, 
JSiiron of Belfiist, by the name of the friary of 
IfAsserane. 

Mudkaanoro, in tiio vicinity of Antrim, whidh 

Ittis been alrea^ noticed in its modern character 

of a "Tilia*^**^ dSO, a noUe monastery was built 

2£2 
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here by St, Colman Elo, under the invocation oT 
the Virgin Mary. This saint was afterwards bishop 
of Dromore. Some ruins are still in existence in 
the village of this name. 

In 1183^ the prior of this abbey was a sub- 
scribing witness to the charter granted by Sir John 
de Courcy to the abbey of St. Patrick, at Down. 
• Bryan Doyomahallon was the last abbot, and 
surrendered it in the 32d year of Henry VIII.; 
being then seized of eight townlands, lying round 
tHe priory, and of the manor, &c. of Masserene, 
the town or parish of Ballymohellan, two town- 
lands near the woods of .Dunmor^ and Kilwoode-^ 
rag, and of the saidwoods, and of all the.tithes 
in Lower Clandeboy, and two parts of the tilhes 
within eight parishes or granges in upper Clan- 
deboy, (part of the county of Down) two parts of 
the tithes of Magherscergan in i^the Rents, and of 
Kilglarne in the Ardes, the rectory of Whitekirk, 
in island Magee, and the tithes of a quarter of 
land, called Carrownaghan in the county of Down. 
On the 3d of December, 1564, a return was made 
to queen Elizabeth, that the prior and all His 
monks were dead. This priory was granted to 
Langford; and Sir Roger Lieingford was seized of 
it in 1639. The grange of Muckamore . is men- 
tioned in the visitation book of the diocese of 
Connor. This is reckoned at present a veiy an- 
cient burying-place, and some ruins arerstill to be 
seen. Many years ago, it is said, two silver can- 
dlesticks were found here, and two golden: tal^s. 
about two feet long by fourteen inches broad^ and 
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Tarious other articles, besides some money. . The 
history of the above monasteries furnishes a useful 
hint, and that of ecclesiastical property, in France, 
one still more so, to all those orders of priesthood, 
who hold immense revenues for their own sole 
bem^efit, regardless of the embarrassments . of the 
state, or the distresses of the people. 
« Of White Abbey, to the west of the road from 
Belfast to Carrickfergus, there are considerable 
remains, but no records, . In. Lord Macartney's 
papers, it. is jsaid, to have, been the daughter of 
some otlier religious house, not in that part of the 
qountry; as there was a monastery of Prem.on- 
$trant or white friars at Drieburg, in Scotland, 
and as this was of the same order, probably it was 
from it that it took its risie, as was the case with 
that of Woodburn, near Carrickfergus. However, 
it appears more likely that White Abbpy was that 
named ^^ Druin La Croix,'^ than the other, because 
there are "accounts of the latter to 1326, whilst, of 
the former there are nonej for a paper granting 
a lease of certain lands is dated from Woodburn, 
in the year above-mentioned. 

Dundesart— In this townland, which lies in the 
parish of Killead, near Crumlin river^ are the ruins 

of an ancient church or monastery, 60 feet long, 

■I 

and 25 feet wide, situated on a large fort, with a 
donble intrenchment, faced in front with stones, 
apd paved over the top, with two complete en- 
trances, one north-west, the other south-east ; in 
cleaning out the trench, was found an iron bow, 
and an arrow-head of steel, also a golden broach. 
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six inches long, with a swivel on the top ; seretfiti 
pieces of silver were also found, with a cross on 
one side, and an impression not intelligible on th6 
other ; as were several pieces of marble stoneis^ 
one in particular shaped like a man's head and 
neck, and three stone basons, (probably fonts) 
which contained about three pints each, and several 
pieces of metal of different descriptions. In thfe 
interior of this intrenchment was an ancient bury- 
ing-place, wherein were several human skeletons^ 
enclosed in oak coffins ; others were found in the 
church and in the windows, without any coffins; 
this, with a cannon-ball found near the house. In- 
duced some people to suppose, that the latter had 
been levelled, When people were assembled within 
the walls. 

In the townlands of Ballykennedy and Caronavy, 
in the same parish, are the ruins of two churchfes. 
There is a tradition respecting the destruction df 
the churches, in the barony of Masserene, that, 
in the rebellion of 1641, the Irish having ^ot 
possession, in one night, of many of them, and 
having fortified themselves, it was necessary for 
the army to burn these edifices before they cOuId 
be driven out. This may account for the unbuiied 
skeletons being found, as before mentioned, in the 
ruins of Dundesart ; but this certainly does not 
account for the position of the cannon-ball. 

Ballycastle. — ^Near this is an ancient building 
called Bona Margy, which was founded in 1S09, 
by Charles McDonnell, for monks of the order of 
St. Francis, and may be reckoned among the lali^st 
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monai^io edifioes erected in Ireland. The chapel 
is about 100 feet in length, by 34 in breadth ; all 
the other buildings are in too ruinous a state, to 
form any accurate idea of their dimensions ; but 
flie eastern gable is still in tolerable preservation, 
and adorned with well executed devices in bass* 
relief. This is the burying-place of the Antrim 
family, who have put a new roof upon % small 
oratory, built over the ashes of the family by a 
former Earl of Antrim. Over the window is the 
following inscription, now almost illegible t 

In Dei, Dei para que Virginia honorem 
Nobilissimus, et iUttstrissinius, 
Randolphus M'DonneU C(me$ de Antrim 
Hoc saceUumJiericuravit, An» Dom, 16ZI. 

The situation of this place is very grand, com* 
numdtsgaview of the ocean, with the bold out* 
lines of the rocks that rise along the coast, and 
of the mountains that sunronnd it* 

Ragkerif, or Bathlin. 

This island, which forms a part of the county of 
Antrim, (and whose history hai been already given) 
had a monastery founded by St. Columba, who 
funded Derry in 546. Archdall records nothing 
remarkable of tiiis, except the ravages of the 
Danish pirates, who, in 790, destroyed every thing 
sacred and profane. This was the first descent of 
these invaders on our coasts* 

Linn.<-«-A nunnery of this name is said, in the 
Monasticcm, to haye been founded in a spaciou* 
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. i>laia near Carrickfergus^ of which St DarafMi 
sidter to St Patrick^ was abbess. But the htmw^ 
of which this lady was prioress^ is rather thoygiit 
to have been at Glynn^ near Larne^ which m^as. an- 
ciently called Linn^ and where some remains of a 
chapel still exist The abbey^ with its lands^ was 
granted to Sir Arthur Chichester, by James I. by 
the title of the chapel of Glinn. lliere was dim 
in the parish of Larne, an abbey of friars Afirfw- 
tians of St. Augustin ; it was dissolved^ as others 
were, in' 1542, and, by James I., granted to Sir 
Arthur Chichester; but at present no vestiges 
remain. 

, Round towers. 

Of these buildings, the original use of which 
has given rise to such innumerable con^turetl, 
we have already several times spokeni ' There are 
four at present in this county, in different degrees 
of preservation; one at Antrim, one in TSiMffB 
island in Lough Neagh, one near the old church 
at Trummery, (between Lisburn and Moira) and 
the remains of one in the parish bf Armoy. What- 
ever, therefore, might have been the purpose fcwr 
which they have been erected, ^^ they all seem~ as 
if they had been built by the same hand ;'' they 
are always ronnd^ their diameter, at b6tttai> w 
generally about 1& feet, or from 42 to 48 feet:in 
circumference; within, the diameter is seldbm 
more than eight feet ; they are from 70 to above 
100 feet in height; they have nearly. the sasf^ 
thickness of wall ; the door bf each, also, is foand 
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^*A distonce from tbe ground^ except ^here ihe 
edttii has been rai&ed; and there has never been 
£>iind any means of ascending to the top; bat by 
a ladder from floor to floor. In some instances 
there are abutments of stone in the walls all rounds 
to rest timbers on for floors or stages ; and every 
story has a little narrow loop-hole for lights or 
efee a window. Four windows are also always 
found in the upper story, facing the cardinal 
points; and seldom any elsewhere. In their ex- 
ternal form they are nearly alike, gradually dimi- 
Highing from the bottom to the top, and in most 
cases covered with a stone conical roof. Had 
these been erected for watch-towers; as some have 
supposed, they would not have stood, as they 
USMally do, on plains or vallies, and in the neigh- 
boinhood of etevations much better calculated for 
j^nch a purpose. Whether, therefore, if erected 
pripr to the introduction of Christianity, they were 
intended as temples of the sun, where that luminary 
should be worshipped by perpetual offerings, of 
fire ; or whether, if a production of the Christian 
age, they were intended to be the residence of 
penitents or hernuts) or whether for bell-towers 
to call the people to public worship, is a matter 
of mere conjecture; nor can we learn that any 
ancient.document of unquestionable authority has 
descended to posterity to remove the cloud that 
rests upon their origin. 

Churches of wicker-work are said to have stood 
n^a* those towers in the early ages of the Christian 
cbuitch,' and they are farther said to have been 
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Called bell-towers by the Irish Ohriitians. A 
modem writer^ howerer^ thinks that this was a 
monkish trick played off upon posterity^ for the 
purpose of giving an appearance of greater anti** 
quity to the Ohristian i-eiigion than it had a just 
claim to ; as he could not suppose that the founders 
of those lofty stone towers^ which according to 
the Christian hypothesis were built as an appen- 
dage to the churchy would make those towers of 
Such permanent materials^ and the church itself (^ 
slight wicker-work^ which he asserts to have been 
the description of edifice in which the first Irish 
Christians worshipped. Whether, therefore, 
Christianity is coeval with these towers, or 
whether it is not, it is admitted that these towers 
and our churches have been very old neighbours, 
and that the stone churches which succeeded to 
the first wicker edifices have kept up this intimacy 
to the last. Could the ruins of those churches, 
therefore, which now communicate to us their 
venerable and instructive lesson, (on the same 
spot where many of those towers stand) teB us 
how and by what means themselves and thetr 
wicker predecessors were brought into such % 
close acquaintance with their loftier neighbours, 
or how their loftier neighbours were brought into 
such a close acquaintance with them (for which of 
them is the older is still a question) they would 
no doubt shed a clearer beam upon the history of 
these latter objects than has been yet shed upon it 
by all the writings of our modem antiquarians. 
That they were, however, well calculated for bell- 
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tdwers when tfao talH6« of this country were 
covered witib wood^ and when the inhabitants 
(from that circumstance) may be supposed to have 
chiefly resided on the elevated lands around them, 
is self-evident ; but whether built for that pur^ 
pose, or whether for those of Pagan worship in a 
prior age, it is impossible to determine. Did 
these towers possess the faculty of speech, and 
were they disposed to communicate to us their 
knowledge of antiquity, we are sure that their 
history would be found deeply interesting; and we 
are equally certain that, without this faculty, the y 
point out to us, in very impressive language, the 
poor short-lived character of man, with the vanity 
of his ambition, whose castle, in the air, so long 
survives him ! That their existence on the surface 
or this co«ntry for so many ages, is an intei^sting 
monument of the progress of civilisation, is obvious; 
while, to any landscape with which they are con?- 
nected, they impart an influence, which no other 
object now existing on the surface of this country 
could possibly supply. But the best lesson of all 
which they have left behind them, is that which 
they convey to legislators, — ^^ Build, and leave 
behind you a political edifice that shall stand firm 
on its base when other edifices have fallen, — that 
shall prove a perpetual monument of your wisdom, 
and compel future ages to bless your memory, 
when in solemn silence they shall stand to con- 
template its majesty and beauty/' 
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Coitles. — Olderfieet, 8fc. 

» 

Olderfleet castle, the ruins of which are to be 
seen at the extremity of the peninsula which forms 
one side of the harbour of Larne, was probably 
built by the Scotch family of the Bissets, who 
were once in possession of that place and the 
country around it This property is said to have 
been given by the favour of Henry III.' to John 
Bisset, who died in the reign of Edward I. and 
had large possessions there ; but his successors 
appear not to have been quite so fortunate, as in 
the reign of Edward II. Hugh Bisset forfeited 
many of those lands by his rebellion. They were 
afterwards claimed by James McDonnell, Lord of 
Cantyre, in right of the Bissets. But Angus 
M^Donnel, son of James, after repeated defeats, 
was obliged to submit to queen Elizabeth, arid to 
receive and hold this territory on these conditions, 
that he would carry arms under none but the 
kings of England and Ireland, and pay a certain 
number of cattle and hawks annually.* This was 
formerly considered as an importaint fortress 
against the attacks of the Scots ; and, in 1569, 
Sir Magus Hill was governor of it. After several 
changes, this castle was granted to Sir Arthur 
Chichester, in 1610, by James I. It was here 
that Bruce landed, in 1315, before he began his 
ravages, which were attended with such dreadful 
consequences to the English settlers. * 

■■' " ■ I " ■ m il I I. Ill, , III I ■■.——.——.■—«— <|^a» 

* Cambdea's Britannia. — He always calls the M'Do^neUsj 
M'Connells^ as he does theM'QuUlans, M< Willies, or M'Guillies. 
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*Oii the isle of March,^ wbich lies (m the coast of 
island Magee^ are the niins of a small square 
castle ; and near the entrance of the same penin* 
sula, are the remains of castle Chichester, 
situated most beautifully upon thieit bold shore. 

Considerably to the north of this lies Red bay 
castle, now in ruins. The caves at this place 
deserve particular attention ; the paste and stones, 
rounded by water, which form the roof and walls 
of them, are so different from the other stonesr 
and rocks in the vicinity. 

At the north side of Newtown glens are some 
remains of another castle, called Court Martin; 
it is said to have been built by a Martin M'Owen, 
and stands upon a mount, which is thought to be 
an indication of Danish origin. Whatever it was, 
it is now reduced to a very small remnant, parts 
of it having been carried away to assist in more 
modem structures. 

Near the northern coast, several old castles, 
many of them being very difficult of access, must 
have been places of considerable strength before 
the use of artillery. Of these, Dunlace is the 
most remarkable, both for its size and situation. 
It stands on a rock over the sea, and at first 
sight it only presents an unseemly pile of 
ruins, like those of a village destroyed ; but> on a* 
nearer approach, its situation becomes truly . 
striking, and indeed majestic, particularly when 
viewed- from the sea shore, at its base. Its position 
is one of the boldest that can be conceived, and 
gives a degree of grandeur to the ruins, which in a 
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lesf comiiWTMiing situfttioti migkt, perhaps, pMu 

i 

vmoiiced. Ai^anyionandofl^cesfureaeeasityatod 
oa the main land ; ib«ir remiUns are verjr exteiuav0> 
and are divided from the fordrees by a deep eiit 
in the it>ck> on which the castle i» plMed« Ovw 
the ohaam liea the only approach to the c%«tt^ 
along what ia now a narrow wall> but what W4# 
probably one aide of a bridge^ which joined it ^ 
the land ; ae> on naaiinatieiiy another wall appeai*a 
to have rim parallel to it The walli» are boitt fiC 
colunmar basalt. Doctor Hamilton says, the orj^ 
ginal lord of this castle wa9 an Irish chieftain^ called 
M^Quillan^ of whom little is known^ except tha(« 
l^e mo0t of his country mep, he waii hM^^taiUei 
bxfivt> and impro vidait ; nnwarity allowing H^ j 

Scots to grow in strength^ until tb^y contrived tier 
beat him out of all his possessions** Sorley Buy^ 
(Y^^w Charley) brother of James M^Donnel^ wh^ 
with others of his &mily^ appears to have beeiK 
a violator of the English laws^ posMesmd ^mSfiH 
9f the Glyans^ and^ l^ some mean% madehimsetf 
master of Ous castle, of whi^h he was mon af^r<^ 
wafds dispossessed by the Lord Dep^ty^ Sir iohi 
Perrot As this fortress was situated on a nocfc^ 
and equally commanded tbe sea and land, it miasi 
have been an acquisition of no small importan(^ i^ 
the government in. those turbulent tims^. 
On tile mme co^t lie Ouneervic and ^KHue otiiee 

^ The hiistory of tlte nnsfortaiies df iMn family had been 
dbeady fi^ran. One of its Umetl d«soenda»bi, rerf^ent betwtcA 
Belliiit md CufidfJkxgv^, hm he^ notio^^ m tins WQ(ri(« 
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old oMtles^ built in situations very difficult of 
aG6ess> but of whose histories nothing is known f 
all these are in the tracts of country granted to the 
Antrim iiaunilyi (descended^ as we hare already 
noticed^ from the M'Donnels) but now in tite pos* 
session of other proprietors ; tiiey were probably 
erected about the same time> and with the sam^ 
intentions as the castle of Dunluce. 

In the internal parts are also many other renmins 
#f military antiquities ; near one of tiiese castles^ 
on the borders of Loughguill^ Lord Macartney 
built his retreat^ which^ Mfter it^ he named Lis^ 
sanoure^ 

Shane^s castle> the venerable seatof the O^Neil^s^ 
(and the pride of this country) and castle Upton^ ai^ 
feady Mticed in these memoirs^ were ^ only nia»- 
sions^ of the ambient magaificenccithat were habita^ 
ble in this county^ some years since. Shane's castle^ 
fersaerly also known by thesMieofEdindufearick^ 
was eapable of defence m 159& This place has 
at dlfifefent times undergcme many alterations; 
but the fast improyements that were made by the 
present Lord O'Neill joined with its bold situation 
on the shore of Lough Neagh, and backed by a 
demesne and park of 1600 acres^ enriched with 
the noUest trees> and editvened by the river Main^ 
which flows throng it^ constitnted it one of the 
ttOfift tmgnificent seats in this part <^f Europe, 
km^ tiie destruction of the castle by firedeprivi^ 
this demesne 4f <»e of it» most magni&ent interT 
sal lieidatres. The ruiii of mich ^ noble monuHie«t 
of ^antiqaity, very Jiietiy iUled Ae country mik 
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regret. The other features of this seat, however, 
have not been consumed by fire ; and those ori- 
ginal touches of the artist's fingei which they 
exhibit, are truly beautiful. Sir Robert Norton, 
^o in queen Elizabeth's reign built castle 
Upton, was also the founder of castie Robin ; (so 
called after him) it stands near the summit of the 
white mountain, two miles north of Lisbum. The 
walls of this ruin are 84 feet long, 36 wide, and 
40 feet high ; near it is a fine mount. At Port- 
more, near the Little Lough in Ballinderry, are also 
some ruins. The castles, towers, garden walls, 
and stables, were built by Earl Conway in 1664; 
and the ancient garden wall, with the remains of a 
bastion and part of the stables, (the brick, of which 
the latter were composed, as good as at the first) 
were standing not many years since. The stables 
were one hundred and forty feet in length, thirty- 
five feet in breadth, and forty feet high. There were 
marble cisterns to pump the water into, and ac- 
commodations for two troops of horse. Here was 
the residence of the celebrated Jeremiah Taylor, 
during the usurpation. 

Curious antiquities. 

A peasant walking near Ballycastle, besid6 a 
rivulet, some years since, observed a glittering . 
hook of yellow metal projecting from a part of the 
bank, where the earth had been recently washed 
away by the current ; on stooping to pull it out, 
he found it to be the extremity of a rod, 38 inches 
long, firee from rust, and of a bright straw colour; 
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each end was terminated by a narrow h6ok> in- 
flected in contrary directions; these hooks are 
massive^ about two inches ■ in circumference, and 
about two inches below the neck of each, the rod 
was divided into three distinct virgae, which were 
closely twisted together in the manner of a toast- 
ing-fork ; the hooks are not included in the length 
of the rod, which, if extended in a straight line, 
would measure 42 inches. 

Unacquainted with its value, the peasant suffered 
it to be used as a bauble by his children, until 
his attention was raised by a person offering more 
for it thaia it was apparently worth ; he then with 
some difficulty wrenched off one of the hooks, and 
sent it to a gentleman in Bally castle, who, on try- 
ing it with aquafortis, found it to be entirely of 
pure gold, and to weigh (in air) 2O5 ounces avoir- 
dupois. 

The workmanship, though neat, is simple ; it is 
void of all those embellishments so commonly 
used in gold and silver ornaments of the middle 
centuries ; it bears no religious symbol, and its 
original purpose remains for the skilful antiqua- 
rian to decide. _ 

Near. Soldierstown, a finely- wrought piece of 
gold, shaped like.a gorget, was found several years 
ago ; it was very thin, simply ornamented, quite 
flexible, and of the purest metal. Stone hatchets 
of various sizes have been met with in several 
places ; : the greatest number that have been found 
together were near Ballintoy, which might give 
rise to the idea, that a battle had taken place on 

VOL. II. 2 F 
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or near the spot; and arrow-heads frequently 
occur, made of flint In some of them the vrork 
is as rude as possible ; in others, they are formed 
with a degree of neatness and accuracy th^t be- 
speak a superior skill, the barbs being 9lb nicedy 
cut as if they were formed of metal* Brasieu 
spear-heads are sometimes turned out of the 
ground; and a brazen trumpet, supposed of 
Danish origin, was dug out of a mount atCarrick- 
fergus. Mr. Trail, a Protestant clergyman, has a 
curious vessel, with a handle and spout like a 
coffee-pot, with three legs, and formed of a kind 
of brassy metal ; it is eight inches high, and at 
the broadest part or belly, four and a half j it was 
found in the townland of Ballintoy, in a hole of a 
rock. Several other antiquities, supposed of gold, 
were found at the same time, but not recovered. 

Two urns were also found in the same parish 
in a lime quarry, about two feet under ground ; 
the first of these is twelve inches high, by eleven 
and a half in the broadest part of the swell ; <^e 
other only three inches by four ; the workmwship 
of both very rude ; the attempts at ornament, only 
a few parallel scratches, and made of dried clay^ 
from ajppearance, not having been baked. Four 
others were found near them; all were laid on 
their mouths, and all contained the remains of 
bones evidently burned : each was included in a 
rude case of stones. 

Here we shall close the antiquities of the county 
of Antrim, of which we flatter ourselves we have 
given a sufficiently ample specimen to satisfy the 
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appetife of any reaaonable reader. For the natct- 
ral history of Ireland^ so far as it has been deve- 
loped in this work, we have already acknowledged 
ourselves materially indebted to the writers who 
have preceded us, and particularly to Mr. Dubour* 
dieu, whose long residence in Ulster furnished 
him with opportunities of information, which a 
mere traveller through that province could not 
possibly cotnmand. But notwithstanding those 
advantages which the writers on Ulster derived 
from a long and intimate acquaintance with their 
province, yet such was the deep and complicated 
nature of their subject, that they appear to have 
seen the utility of rendering the stores of others, 
tributary to that fulness of information which was 
necessary to the perfection of their object ; or if 
an exception may be taken to this rule, it is in the 
case of Dr. Richardson, who may be regarded 
as a mine of information in himself But this 
mode of proceeding is creditable both to the 
judgment and to the honour of these writers, for it 
evidences their solicitude for the information and 
improvement of their country; and viewing it in 
this light, we have endeavoured to forward the 
excellent objects which they had in view, by 
travelling in their footsteps, and hope we have not 
been totally unsuccessful. For the political, the 
moral, and the descriptive, we have, however, 
been indebted chiefly to our own resources ; and 
if the entire mass of information which this work 
contains shall promote the improvement of Ireland, 

(the great object which our predecessors had in 

3f2 
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view) we hope.tliese gentlemen will pardon the 
liberty we Imye taken : ' and tiiat oar .country; 
wl.il7«nd.ring to th«e «.p.ri« l.muo.rie, ftelc 
larger meed of praise, will have the candour to 
acknowledge that, according to tbe views which 
we had of her solid: and lasting interests, our 
slender, talents have been honestly enlisted to 
promote them. * . r *^ 
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WITH TBEIR 



RESPECTIVE POST TOWNS. 



Name of the place. ■ 

Antrim-castle - - 

Abbeyland - - - 

Achilley - - - 

AhogiU - • - - 

Arddinnis • • • 

Ardmore - - - 

Ardmoulin - • - 

Annoy - - - - 

Aughagallen - - 

Augnabrack ' - - 

Andraid - • « 

Artresna ^ - - 

Artresnagan ' - - 

Ashmount - - - 

Augbaboy - - - 

Augbadalgah - - 

Augbadavy - - 

Augbalee - - - 
Augbalougban ; - 

Balleny - - - - 

BalUa^xxore • - 

BaUindeny - • 



PostT<mn. 
Antrim- •• -- 
Belfast « • 
Randalfttown • 
Ballymena -^ 
Newtown-^lcns 
Crumlm 
Belfast^ ^ • 
Ballvcastle - 
Lurgan -^ - 
Belfast - • 
Randaktown 
RandaUtown- 
Randalstown- 
LisbiiFn « 
Randalstown 
Glenavy ^ - 
Moira- * * 
Moira • -: '-s 
Randalstown 
Ballycastle - 
Ballymoney « 
Moira- • - 



% - 



Besident. 

Earl of Masserene. 
Hugh M'Cahnont^ Esq. \ 
Mrs. Hannah. 
Rectory Diooese Connor- 
Rectory Diocese Connor* 
Thomas Hunter, Esq. 
John Alexander, Esq. 
(V) Vie. Dioc. Connor. 
Vicar Dioeese Connor. 
Edward Jv Smyth, Esq. 
Mr. Jame» Green. 
Mr. Mauley. 
Mr. D*-M^Clure. 
Mr. J(^n-HalL 
Mr. Dr Miller. 
Mr. JohnDogherty.' 
Mr. John>Hammond. 
(V) Vic. Dioc. Dromore, 
Mr. M^Kelvey. ' 
Thomas Dixon, Esq. 
Josiah- Bryan, Esq. 
(M. T<) Vic. DiQC. Connor. 
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Name of the place, 

Ballintoy - 
Ballyaraet • 
Ballyboley - 
Ballyclug - 
Ballycor 
Ballydevitty 
Ballygaley-castle 
BtUyhiU . 
Ballylinny - 
Ballylough 
Ballymagarry 
Ballynure - 
Ballyrashane 
Ballytweedy 

Ballyvanojoa 
BaUywUlan 
Bath«lodge 
Bay-lodge - 
BeardiviUe • 
Beeohmoiittt 
Belleney • 
Beonttgh « 
Bentadd • 
BenTardan • 
Bes0«1>aiik « 
BUly * -• 
Birch-hiU . 
Bog-head • 
Bog-hiU «» 
Brackney-hill 
Brook-field i 
Brook-hill • 
BFOom-mount 
Brown's-bay 
Burleigh-hiU 
Burnside «• 
BiiAhbank » 



Poit Town. 

Ballyoastle • • 

Derry - ^ - 

I/ame • • • 

Randalstown - 

Ballyclare • • 

Bushmills » - 

Larne - - - 

Carrickftrgud « 

Ballyclare - - 

Bushmills • • 

Coleraia - - * 

Ballyclare - - 

Colerain * • • 

Antrim - - - 

Glenavy - • - 

Larne «» • « 

Ballycastle «^ « 
Newtown-glens 

Colerain •* 9» * 

Bel&st - • - 

Ballycastle - •» 

Crumlin - » « 

Bushmills • * 

Colerain -* ^ • 

Belfast <» • 4 

Bushmills •• « 

Antrim « •■ « 

Antrim « « ♦ 

Toome • • li 

Ballyclare • » 

Ballyclare • •• 

Lisbum « •• - 

Moira «• • • 

Larne • •< « 

Carrickfergus • 

Antrim • • ■ 

Ballymoney • » 



Resident. 

(V) Rec. IXoc. Connor. 
David Brown^ Esq. 
Rev. James C. Ledlie. 
Vicar Diocese Connor. 
Rec. Diocese Connor. 
James Moore^ Esq. 
Rev. Thomas Alexander. 
Noah Dalway> Esq. 
Vicar Diocese Connor. 
Rev. Arch. Trail. 
Adam Hmtier^ Esq. 
(V) Rec. Dioc. Down. 
Vicar Diocese Connor. 
Hans S. Elsemere^ Esq. 
John Neilson^ Esq., 
Mr. George Quinn* 
S. H. Read, Esq. 
Rev. Richard Dobbs. 
E. A. M'Naughton, Esq. 
Robert Wallace^ Esq. 
Thomas Dixon, Esq. 
Rdbtrt Macauley> Es(|. 
Henry Wray, Esq. 
Hugh Montgomery, Es^t 
Trevor Hill, Esq. 
Vicar Dioeesa ConiCkoif • 
Miss BristovF» 
Rev. D. Macartney^ 
John Harris, Esq. 
James Fergusson, Esq« 
W.Robert Adair, Esq. 
James Watson, Eiq. 
Stafford Gorman, Esiq. 
Malcolm McNeill, Esq. 
George Burleigh, Esq. 
Upton Marshall^ Ei^. 
J^a Gage I^ediey^ Bkq. 



r 



SEATS OF AMnUM. 
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Name of iht ^Mt« 

BashailUfl^boiiM 
Bye-field - •• 
Ballinaeojr •* - 
BAUycftwy - « 
Ballydonaghy * 
Ballydunmaul • 
BftUyminisira - 
BallymoQtuia - 
Ballymuckelroy 
Bank • •- • 
BariuAh •• •• 
Black-rock 
Bracken^hiU ** 
Bricart * « • 
Brook-field - 
Castle Upton • 
Camlin - - • 
Cannoney • • 
Carn-eastle • 
Carnlough « » 
Carnmore - - 
Carnspindle • 
Carryrea - - 
Castle Dobbs « 
Chequer-hall - 
Cherry-valley - 
Clady - - - 
Clagan |- - - 
Clare - - - 
Cloghcr - ^ 
Clover-hill • - 
Clover-hill - - 
Cogrey - * - 
Cogrey - - « 
Collin - - - 
Corran - •• • 
Corran - • - 



Post Towa^ 

BiliBhmills « 
Antrim •- • 
Qlenavy - - 
Glenavy - • 
Qlenavy - - 
Randalstown 
Randalstown 
Randalstown 
Randalstown 
Larne « • 
Antrim - - 
Bushmills " 
Glenavy - • 
Toome - - 
Belfast « » 
Belfast - - 
Antrim - • 
Belfast • • 
Lame • • 
Glenarm 
Ballymehagh 
Larne - - 
BaUymoney 
Carrickfergus 
Ballymenagh 
Crumlin - - 
Antrim - - 

• 

Ballymenagh 
Ballycastle - 
Bushmills • 
Antrim - - 
Ballymoney 
Ballyclare - 
Ballyclare * 
Ballydare - 
Larne - - 
Larne «- ^ 



BcAUent 

Hugh Anderson^ Esq. 
Miss M'Qeverty. 
Mr. John Murray. 
Mr. John Forsaythe. 
Mr. John Oakman, 
Mr. H. Fisher. 
Mr. John Hamilton. 
Mr. Samuel M'Master, 
Mr. Samuel Agnew* 
Mr. George Quinn* 
Mr. James Davidspn« 
Mr. Daniel Martin. 
Mr. Haddock. 
Mr. George Finneston. 
Mr. Samuel Alexander. 
Francis Whittle^ Esq. 
Vicar Diocese Connor. 
(V) Vicar Dio. Connor. 
Rec. Dioc. Connor. 
(V) Philip Gibbons, Esq; 
Rev. William Mayne. 
Rev. John Murphy. 
Stephen HoUandj Esq. 
Richard Dobbs, Esq. 
Mrs. Adams. 
John Armstrong, Esq. 
James Steen, Esq. 
Mrs. O'Hara. 
John M'Gildowny, Esq. 
George A. Wray, Esq. 
W. J. DiUon, Esq. 
'Thomas Gordon, Esq. 
John Alexander, Esq. 
James Wilson, Esq; 
John Gilleland, Esq. 
Malcolm M'Neill, Esq. 
B. Butler, Esq. 
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jfomncm TO THE 



KAme ofibe pbce. 

Craig .* • • - 

Craig9 • - • - 

Cranfield - -. - 

Crawford*94ands - 

CreobiUy - • -. 

CrQmack « •* «> 

Cross ..-..-• -•. - 

Culfi^htria '^ • 

Culnaskfifll^n . • - * 

Curreu • - - - 

CyderTCOiirt . - - 

Cari^graDef . - - 

Clare - « - - 

Clog^ogoe « * 

Clonboy - - - 

Clookeen •» - •* 

Cock-hill -* - -» 

CoUia - , -^ - - 

Colon « -I- . - m 

Cottop-ba^k <- • 

Cot^n«>mcrunt . - 

Cowmack - -• . » 

Craig*s*}ioiise ^ 

Creagh - ^ - - > 

Creavwy -. - • 



« . •• 



■• • •• 



Crogaa 

Crew-mount - - 
Derryaglny - - 
Derryke%lioa . -> 
Boagh 

Donegor •* * 
Bowey • - 
I>raper-iiill 
Droi^adoon 
I>roinahoe 



PostTovn. 

Bu3bmill» • 
Ballydare « 
Randaktown- 
BaUyclare- - 
BaUymenagb 
Belfast - - 
Ballycastle 
BaUycastle .. 
Bushmills - 
Larne - • * 
Ciruralin 
Randalstown 
Ratkdalstown 
Randelstown 
Randalstown 
Randcdstuwn* 
Gienavy - - 
Belfast - -^ 
Lisburn • « 
Toome - - 
Belfast 
Belfast . - 
Bidlymenagh' 
Randalstown 
Rahdalstown 
Randalstoeivn- 
Gdenayy - ^^ 
Glehavy . - 
Lisburn - ♦ 
Bervock - - 
Bally^lare* - 
Antrim- -. » 
Bushmills. -^ 
Market-hill 
Ballycastle 
lAitVLe ^ t. »*. 
Randalstowo, 



• Jdbn JoIumIm:!) Siq^ ' 
« JiUQeS'<iillis^-sB0q« .. 

• Reic. Dioct Cminati ^ 

- Messrs. J.&T.ferguedon. 

- Mrs.O^Hara. 

- W. Napier, -Esq.- ■ 

*• Alexande^ Whitfoidy Bsq. 

- (V) Vic. Dicye. Conaoif. 

• RdbertC.Siur rode, Esq. 

- Malcolm M'NeiM, Esq. 
*• Jokn Fergusson, Bsq. 

- Mr. Thomas 'Dmdam* 

- Mr. Robert Fersler/ 

•• Mr. Robert ^esander. 

- Mr. John Agnetr. 

- Mr. Robert W«r. 

- Mr. Henry Hopes. 

•i Mr. Hemy Warring. 

- Mr. S.- Waring. 

• Mr. James M'Mulkn, • 

• Mr. William Bwing. •• 
-. Mr. William Na|Her, 

-. Mr. King. - 

« Mr. James Telford. 

-'Mr. Joim.Orr. ' 

- Mr. Patrick O'Hafa* 

- Mr. Robert Kemiedf. 

- Mr. Francis Murmy. 

• Vie. Dioc Connor, -t 

- (V) Rec. Dioc. Connor* 
<!> James 3. Shaw, Esq. 

- Vic. Dioc. Conaor. 

- J. and.H. Wray,.B^qrsr ^ 

- Unknown. 

« (V) John JIunter, Bsq; 
«- John Sindaic, Esq. - 
« Vic. moe« Conaor. « 



SEATS. OF ANfROil/ 
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KlBM of .tlM'flftce. 

DroiftnagiigDP 

Dromiianoe « 

Dromaketter 

Dremona 

Dromome 

Dunadry • 

Dupaghy * 

Dfinboiiglil 

DiiQcar 

Dunean 

Duoaa 

Buoluce • 

])uiuiiiiiiiiii£r 

Dunn^urray 

Duasilly 

Derrylougk 

Douglass-laiKi 

Dromkerntt ^ 

Dromragh 

Drundroad 

Ederowen 

Eglaniine-liill 

Eden-vale 

EnglUh'town 



^ * 



Pott Tflwn* 

« BuahmiH» • 

• Lame - - 

- Ballycastk 

- Ballymenagb 
-^ Glenarm 

•' Antrim - • 
«- BallyiBon«y 

• Ballyiaenagh 

- Topme * - 

- Toome -i - 
•• Ballycastle 

• Bushmills. <«. 

- Ballym^m^h 
« Liflburn . - 

- Antrim - * 

- Randalstowa 
<«> Ballyclare -* 
« Randalstawn. 
« Portglenone 

• Glenayy . « 
Crumlin . - 

• Belfast * - 

• Randalsti^wa 

• Liaburn t* t. 



Fisl^ervrick^lodge Ballyclare^ «- 
Fennaghy. « •* B^aUymenagh 
Ferguaon'S'land - Ballyclare - 



Finvp/ -» - 
Fort-blaney - 
Fort^field 
Fort William 
Farlough - - 
Feeogue - - 
Feighmore i* 
Fountain Yille 
Fri^'s-'glen • - 
GilgomtriMtle 



- Kilrea. - - 

- Ballymenagh 
« Bel^t -^ •r 

- Belfiast n * 

* Randalstqwn 

• Randalstown 

- Glenavy . * 

- Belfast r r 

- Moira. ". * 
« Ballymeaaglx. 



• JiAn Donldp, Esq. 

- John l^ndair^ Esq. 

-> Rev. Patrick Brennan. 

- J>. Bimey^ Esq. 

- Peter Mathewson, Esq. 
-' (V) Junes Blow, Esq. 
-^ Rec. I^oc. Connor. 

•^ James -Edmiston, Esq. 

- Rev. John M'MnUen. 

- Vie. DioC' Connor. 

• James Peacock> Esq. 

- (S.S.) Rec Dioc. Connor. 

- Mrs. Bimie. 

• ( VJ — — Hunter, Esq. > 

- Richard Drew> Esq. 
-- Mr. James Coultney. 
^ Mr. Dr Douglass. 

• Mr. Charles Thompson. 

- Mr.JohnHiU. 

- Mr. Bi)bert Young. 

• Robert Hyndman^ Esq. 

- Hugh Hyndman, Esq.* 

«» Mr. Robert Thompson. > 

- Mr. M'Clune. 

•« Marquis of Donegall. 
• •» Sam. Cunningham, Esq. 
«* William Fer^son, Esq. 

• Rec. Dioc. Connor/ 

«" WUliam Casement, Esq. 

- William Johnston, Esq. 

- George Langtry^ Esq. ' 
« Mr. James Blaney. 

*> Mr. Edward Prentiee. 
« . Mr. Robert Gregory. 

- Mr. William Dickson. 
*- Mr. John Friars. 

-^ Earl of Mount GaAel. 



DDtSCTDRT TD TBS 



Nameoftbtflilft. 

Glenanpvcaitte 

Gardea*UIl « 

GuMit'ncMiioirtf 

Glen • • • 

Glcii<*1>gnk » 

Glen^brook « 

Glen-Ccmws)r 

Glcn-^damgh 

Gleii'^doiia 

Glen-oak « 

Glen-p«fk 

aiM-vill0 

Glcn-ville 

Gore**tDOttnt 

Crort-fiul • •> 

Grace-kill 

Grange • • 

Grange • 

Grange ^ 

Green^mount 

Green-mount 

Grecn-vUle 

Grove 

Glen-bank 

Glen-TOle 

Gobrana «- 

Gortemanny 

Gort-kanm 

Green-ttkount 

Grennan •* 

Grier'fl-towa 

Groggan • 

Haze^bank 

Hazel-bank 

Hassel'-brook 

Henry-field 

Hilden * ^ 



PottTomi* 

•• Oboaim « 
" Bdfati ^ • 
«* Bttihniillfl ^ 

• Ii<ame •« « 
•* Ballycastle 

• Eilrea » 

• Crumltn 

• Crumlin 
«• Crumlin 

• Crumlin ^^ 
<- Ganickfergilft 
« Belfast « « 



- ♦ 



• te 



* 8irH«V«Tanpesl^Bin. 

- ifsae Thoiiqwo&> Kiq. 
•• 8igaal*6tati0ti« 

- (V) Vie. Bioc. C<maor« 
x J<^bn Cuppage> Esq* 

Rev. Henry Elder* 

- Stafford Whittle^ Eiq. 
«• Longford -Hylttad>£iq. 

William Wbitlaw, Esq. 
^ James MMuley^ Esq. 

- Stephen Trocke^ Esq. 

• J. M* Stotippe> Esq. 



Newtown-glens Alexander M'Auleyj Esq. 



• Glenavy 

- Portglenone " 
» Ballymon^y 

• Portglenone 

• Toome ■• •• 
» Ballymenagh 

- Belfiist • - 

• Antrim - • 

- Ballymoney 

- Belfast - <• 
"• Bel&st ^ - 

- Glenavy 

- Glenavy 

• Glenavy 

• Randalstown 

- Glenavy 

• Randalstown 

- lisbum • 
« Randalstown 

• Randalstown 

- Bel&st - - 

- Kilrea - - 

• Ballyclare - 

- Liabum ^ •* 



*- William Gore, Esq. 
« Rev. Alex&nder Speers. 

• James Stewart^ Esq^ 
^ Charles 0*Neill, Esq. 
^ John Harris^ Esq. 

- Thomas Courtney^ Esq. 

- John Bell, Esq. 

• Robert Thompson, Esq. 

• James Moore, Esq. 

- William Symmes, Esq. 

- Mr. Robert Grogan. 

- Mr. William WhiUaw. 
« Mr. Thomas Daniel. 

,*- Mr. Pollock. 

- Mr. Charles 0*Hah. 

- Mr. James Ingram. - * 
*• Mr. Charles M^Cann. 

- Mr. Arthur Grier. 
" Mr. John Leviston. 

- Rev. Thomas Henry. 

• David Mrrier, Esq. ] 

• Rev. William Didksoa. 

- James Ferguson, Esq. 

• Rev. James Norwood* . 



^ATB GB Ktmm. 
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M M ^ 



Nameof^|»lie«» 


Po0t Town* 


Hill-head - ^ 


^ Ballymenftgh 


Holestone - - 


• Ballyclare - 


Hollybrook - 


• Randalstowfi 


Huirs-grove - 


- Moira - - 


Hall*s-towti - 


- Lisburn - • 


Hill-head - - 


- Glenary 


Jenny-mount 


- Belfast - - 


Inchiloughlfn 


- Moilra - - 


Invef*lodge - 


- liarne - - 


Invermore-green 


- Larne - - 


Island-ban 


- Antrim - - 


Island Magee 


- Lame • - 


Island Refgh -> 


• Antrim - • 


Ivy-brook - - 


- Toome - - 


Kilbride - - 


- Ballyclare - 


Kilbride - - 


*• Ballyclare - 


Kildrum - - 


- Ballymenagh 


Killagan •« ^ 


- Ballymoney 


Killead «• - 


• Antrim - *' 


Killyons ** * 


^ Kilrea - - 


Killyree * - 


- Ballymenagh] 



Killyilaren^lodge -^ Toome - •« 
Kilraghtii • - - Ballymoney 
Kilroot - - - Carrickfefgus 
Kilroot-house - Carrickfergds 
Kilrush • • - Lisburn - - 
KUlinaghter^-house Lame" • - 
Knockboy * - Ballymenagh 
Knockcaim • * Glenaty - - 



Knockmoie - 

Knockmore ~ 
Langford-lodge 
Lak«-view 

Lambeg - - 

Larch-grove - 

Lemanagh » 

LesHe-hfll - « 



- Lisburn - - 

- Dervock 

- Cramlln 

- Toome - - 

- Lisburn - - 

- Ballyclare - 
• Ballycastle •• 
•• Ballymoney 



- Thomas Dickey^ !toq. 

- William Owend> Esq. 

- J. and H, Didkey, Esqw. 

- John Hull, £sq. 
» Mr. Joseph Hall. 

- Mr. E. Quigley. 

* John Thompson, Esq. 

- Mrs. English. 
George Whitlow, Esq. 

- John Berkley, Esq. 

* John Miniss, Esq. ' 

- Rec. Dioc'. Connor. 

* James Stuan, Esq. 

- Rev. Robert Scott. 

* James Ramley, Esq. 

- Vic. Dioc. Connor. 

- Jesse Milter, Bteq. 

- Rec. Dioc. Connor. 

- Vic. I^oc. Connor. 

- Sampson Moore, Esq. 

- Mrs. Cupples. 

- James Greer, Esq. 

- Vic. Dioc. Connor. 

- Vic. Dioc. Connor. 

* Edward Brice, Esq. 

- Doctor Crawford. 

* Edw Jones Agnew, Esq.* 

- A. Davidson, Esq. 

- Wlliam Gregg, Esq. 

* Mrs. P&tten. 

- Mr. Hugh Mackey. 

* Lady Langford. 

* Joseph Duffin, Esq. 

- (V) Cur. Dioc. Connor. 

- Thomas Ferguson, Esq. 

* John Stewart, Esq. 

* James Leslie^ Esq. 



H4 



DIRECTORY TO THE 



Ntme of the pUoe. 

Lillepvt . « • - 

Limnalaiy » - 

LiBcarrick - - - 

Lisconan • • • 

Lissanoure-castle - 

Lodge - - - - 
Loughanmore 

Loughgule - - 

Low-lodge • • 

Low-park - - • 

Lurgan-west «- - 

Lake-view - - 

Leitiim • . . 

Liganeil - - . 
Lisnavaanagh 

Macedoo - - . 

Maghera-gall! - - 

Maghera-morne - 

Malone • - . 

Mary-Tille - - - 

Maze - • - - 

Meadow-brook - 

Merville • - - 

Mill-brook - -^ 

Mill-mount - - 

Mill-town - - - 

Money-glass - - 

Moor-lodge . - - 
Moore's-grove 

Moss-bill - - - 

Moss-vale - - - 
Mount-Collier 

Mount-Davis - - 

Mpunt-Druid - - 

Mount-Edward - 

Mount-pleasant - 

Mount-Venum - 



Pott Town. 

Belfast/ * * - 

Glenarm . • - 

Busbnulls - « 

Dervock . - - 

Dervock -. • 

Belfast « « - 

Antrim • - - 

Dervock . - - 

Belfast - - - 

Ballymenagh - 

Randalstown - 

Glenavy - - 

Randalatown^ - 

Bel&st T - - 

Randalstown - 

Belfast - - . 

Moira - • - 

Larne . - - * 

Belfast -. ^ - 

Belfast ? - - 

Hillsboro* - - 

L'arne - - • 

Belfast - - - 

Colerain - - 

Randalstown * 

Belfast -. - - 

ToomQ -. -- - 

Kilrea. • - - 

Kilwortb - - 

Toome - r. - 

Lisbum - - - 

Belfast r. - - 

Ballymenagh - 

Ballycastle r - 
NewtQwn-glens 

Carrickfergus - 

Belfast - . - - 



JUtident* 

H.E.M'NeiU>Esq. 
Peter Matbewson, Esq. 
Rev. Tboipas Babington. 
Samuel Allen> Esq. 
Mrs. Hun^e. 
Williaoi Magtee^ Esq. 
T. B. Adair, Esq. 
Vic. Dioc. Down. • 
Robert Rowen, Esq. 
J. Dickey^ Esq. 
Mrs. Black. 
Mr. W. Vrankin. t 
Mr. John Kerr. 
Mr. Tbpnias Ferguson. 
Mr. Jobn ICeonedy. 
John Ewiog, Esq. 
Vic. Dioc. Connor. 
James A. f airell, Esq, 
(V) William Legg, Esq. 
Mrs. Wilson •. 
(V) Captain Craig. 
Patrick Agnew, Esq. 
James Blair, Esq. 
Charles Galt^Esq. 
Charles Did^ey, Esq. 
Robert^Hamilton^ Esq. ^ 
Thomas M. Jonesi Esq. 
William Moore, Esq. 
Rev. B. O. Doran. 
John Harriss, Esq. 

Agnews, Esq. - 

Rev. Dr. Drummond. 
Lieut. .Col. M'Manus. 
Rev. Robert Trail. 
Samuel Bpyd, Esq. ' 
Doctor Fletcher. 
William Adair, Esq. . 



SEATS OF ANTBIM. 
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Name of .the plaet. 


Poit Toivn. 


K .RCMypUf* 


Moylaney; -. -. 


- Antrim - - 


- Mrs.Reford. 


Moylttfik - • 


•» Carrkkfergus 


- Rec. Diocr Connor. 


Muckamore , '- 


- Antrim • - 


<- SaimuelThompsdn^Esq* 


Mullagh*cartoii . 


- Lisburn - - 


. Rev. William Wbittaw, 


Magbera-beg. - 


- Randalstown- 


- Mr. Robert Walker. 


Malin-dober - 

1 ^ 


« Bushmills • 


• Mr. James Cargill. 


Mill'brook 


- L^rne - - 


- Mr. Jame» Hunter, 


Money-nick . - 


- Randalstown- 


• Mr. Cbarles Kidd. 


Money-rod 


- Bandalstoinrn 


- Mr. Jobn Tbempspn. 


Moore-grove - 


• Bandalstown, 


- Mr. James Moore. 


Moss-grove • 


- Randalstown 


- Mr. Hugb M'Decmott 


Mount-boran - 


- Fortglenone 


- Mr. Charles O'Hara. 


Mount-prospect 


- Moira - - 


• Mr. Jobn Hall. 


Mount-sbalgus 


'^.Randalstown 


** Mr. Henry Blair. 


Mount-Stafford 


- Fortglenone 


- Mr. William M'Caw, 


Muckelramer * 


- Randalstown 


• liir. AbrabamAgnew. 


Murusk . •• r 


- Lisburn - - 


• Mr. James Wright. 


Nappin • - 


- Glenarm .. - 


- Jobn HiggijQson^ Esq. 


New-bridge - 


- 9el&st - - 


- Natbaniel-Magee^ Esq. 


New-lodge 


- Antrim - - 


- Jobn Baily^ Esq. 


-. Nortb-lodge - 


- Carrickfergus 


- Wilson Boyd, Esq. 


Noveily - • 


• Ballycastle « 


- James Brady, Esq. 


Now-bead • - 


* Ballymenagb 


-Mr. Logan. - 


Ormieau • - 


- Belfast - - 


- Marquis of Donegall. 


Oak-field - - 


- Carrickfergus 


- William R. Dobbs, Esq. 


Oak-land • -» 


- Ballymenagb 


- A. Duffin, Esq. 


0*Hara-brook 

■ 


- Ballymoney . 


- Henry 0*Hara, Esq. 


Old-cburcb 


• Glenarm . «* 


• Rev. John Hodges. 


Old-ffeet-castte 

ft 


- Larne . - •. 


- Bernard Butler, E*sq. 


Old-park <- - 


- Belfast - - 


' - — Lyons, Esq. 


Old-stone - - 


- Antrim - - 


- Mrs. Elliot. 


• 

1 Orange*field • 


. Belfast - . 


• Hugh Crawford, Esq. 


Orange-grove 


• Belfast - - 


-* Jobn Tem{ileton, Esq« 


Portglenone-bouse Fortglenone 


« Bishop. of J)own. 


Park-gate - - 


- Antrim^ - - 


- (M. T.) Benj. Adair, Esq. 


Park-mount - 


- Belfast - • 


- NathanieLCaimess, Esq. 


Pearrtree-hiU • 


» Lisburn •• • 


- Thomas Laiab# Eaq« 



M$ 



mUtSaSLY TO TOE 



plantiition • * * 

Point - • • - 

PortHruth • • • 

ProqiQot « • • 

Plantation • « • 
Port-balantiea 

PrucklaM - • - 
Raymondrcotti^ 

Racavaa «• *> » 

Raloo • • # * 

Ramoftnj • -* •« 

Rasharkan » » 

Hashee - . • • •■ 

Rathlin-island •• 

Rederowen » •* 

Red«baU - « - 

Red-hill - - - 

RingingVpoiat * 

Rock^fi^d - «* 

Rock-port • r * 

Rose*bank «• •• 

Rose-brook . • - 

Rose-land - * • 

Rose^lodge •« - 

Roie^vale • «> «• 

Ross-lodga ~ - « 

Roxborough « - 

Rush-park * * 

Shane's^castle * 
Saint Catherine's « 
Saint-cimning 

Sand]r*moiint ** - 

Scont^buah « •« 

Sea-park - • - 

Saa^port - » • 

Sea^view * - • 

SeynKKir*hiU •» <- 



Pott Towa« 

Cmmlin " « 
Lftme « * 
Cdendn * 

Carrkkfergus 
Liibum - - 
BoshimUs - 
Randalatown 
Toome - - 
Ballymenagli 
Larne « <• 
BoUycasde - 
Portglenone 
Ballyckure « 
Ballycastle - 
Cmmlin 
Carrickfergus 
Lisbum " ' 
Balfafit -- * 
BttsbmiUff •• 
Belfast •* - 
Belfast * - 
Canickfergttfl 
Belfast - « 
Belfast *« " 
Lisbum • *• 
Ballymenagh 
Glenavy - *► 
Belfast -^ - 
Antrim - - 
Carrickfergus 
Olenarm 
ikOfast - - 
Carrickfergud 
Carrickfergiu 
Biishmillig - 
Belfkst - - 
Usbum • •> 



• Hma* Caiiq)beU> Biq. 

• Ckeorge Caaement> Bsq*. 

^ (V; Rev* Dr. BkhardMn. 

• Henry C. EX^b, Etq. 

- Mr. Barber. 

• Mr. John Spencer. 

- Up. Thomas Gourky. 

• Earl CNeilL 

^ Rec. Dioc. Connor. 

• Rec. Dioc. Connor. 

• Vic. Dioc. Connor. 

• (V) Rec. Dice. Connor. 

- Rec. Dioc. Connor. 

• Rec. Dioc. Connor. 

- Robert Hyndman^ Sai}. 
» Richard G. Kerr> Esq. 

•> Rbbert Garrett, Esq. - 

• H: Madly; £gq. 

- Rev. C; M'D. Stewati. 
^ John Turnly, Eiq. 

- George Burton, Esq. 

• H. Wilson, Esq. 

• Major Hamiltcm. 

« George Btistcnw, Esq. - 

• Lieutenant Psttten. 

• J. and W. Miller, Sfeqrs. 

- John Dickson, Esq. 

> «- William Caimes,'£sq. 

- Earl O'NeiH. 

- William Stewart, Esq. 

• Rec. I^Qocl Connor. 

- Rob. Montgomery, Es<|. 

- James Craig, Esq. ^ 

- Thomas L. Stewart, Esq. 

• James XesHe, Esq. 

• Robert Getty, Esq. 

•* Rbbert JoIuuk»i, Eoq. 



SEATS 09 AmXDi. 
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NameoftbtpliMr. 

Shamro«k*v«lB 

ShanUU « » 
Sharvognei * 
Skenry. • * • 
SkigamiU • # 
SoldierVtowil 
SpriOf^bpook • 
Spring-field ♦» 
Sprin|^*iriUe • 
Standing-stone 
Steple • -i - 
Stoney-ford 
Strand^xnills - 
Stranocum 
Stream-ville - 
Su£Polk - - - 
Summer-bill " 
Sandy-bay - - 
Siiver*spring - 
Spring-hill 
Store-hottse 
Straid - - * 
Stray-park 
Tullymore-lodge 
Thorn-field - 
Tanaghmore « 
Temple-Moyle 
Temple-Patrick 
Thistleborough 
Thom-hill - -' 
Throne - - 
Thrush-field - 
Tickmacrevan 
Tildarg - - 
Tim-ville - - 
Tully - - - 
Tullycranaght 



Port Town. . 

Litbnra • « 

Bdfftsi • <* 
Raodalstawn 

Antrim • * 

Belfast - - 

Moira m m 

Otenavy <■ 

Usbnpn •* 

BaUyolartt • 

Ballyclare - 

Antrim • - 

Lisburn • • 

Belfest - - 
Ballymoney 

Lisburn - - 

Belfast - - 

Antrim - - 
Glenavy 

Ballyclare - 

• Antrim - - 
' Glenavy 

" Randalstotm 

• Ballyclare - 

> Ballymenagh 

• Carrickfergus 

- Randalstown 

• Ballymenagh 

> Antrim - - 

- Cnimlin 

• Antrim - - 
. Belfast - • 
« Ballyclare - 

• Glenavy - - 

• Ballyclare - 

- Bandalstown 

• Antrim - - 

- Randalstown 



« Ia«utenaitt OlaflM* 
» (V) Vic. Dioc. ConiMir. 

• MA. Lang. * 

- Bee. Dioe. Connor. 

« SmtaQel Wolsey^Hq. 

♦ Vic. Dioc. Dromort .' 
•• Mrs. Sloane. 

# Major -Hanghton. 

# James- Watts^ E«q. 

- George Price, Esq. 

- William Clarke, Esq. 

- (V) James Boyes, Esq. 

- George Black, Esq. 

- (V) Ar. Hutchinson, Esq. 

- Rev. Francis Patten. 

- John M'Cauce, Esq. 

- Hugh Swan, Esq. 

- Mr. William Gregory. 

- Mr. John Thompson. 

- Mr. Samuel Whiteside. 

- Mr. Samuel Donaldson. 
r Mf. Robert Craig. 

- Mr, S. Montgomery. 

. Hon.Lt.Col.O'NeiU,M.P. 

- Sir WilHam Kirk. 

- John Kerr, Esq. 

- A. Browne, Esq. 

- (V) Rec. Dioc. Connor. 

- Francis Whittle, Esq. 

• Samuel Redmond, Esq. 

- William Brown, Esq. 

- John Ferguson, Esq. 

- Vic. Dioc. Connor. 

- J. and J. Owens, Esqrs. 

- Rev. W. Henry Pratt. 

- Rev. Robert Orr. 

- Mrs. Reid. 
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N—Mofthtyiltfi 

Tullyniflk - • 

Tuvnarobcrt - 
Tempk-cormuck 
Tnimmmy 

Tunny - - * 

White-hall - 

White-park - 

Windsor - - 

Wood-rviUfi • 



SAMEOarORY. lie. 



PoftTown. 

GleoaTy - • 

Ballycastk « 
OleiiaTy 

losbiini - - 

OleaaiFy - • 

BflUymeiHigk 

Ballydare - 

Belfast - - 

Bel&st • - 



Rtektent. 

• Vic. Dioc. Connor. 

- Henry Clarke^ Esq. 

- Mr. James Gibson. 

- Mr. J. S. Condron. 

- Mr. John Grq^ry. 

- J. White, Esq. 

- James Fei^uson, Esq. 

- J. Yottnghusband, Esq. 

• Samuel Smith, Esq. 



END OF 'niE SECOND VOLUME. 
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